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IV 


FOREWORD 


Curriculum  change  has  been  under  way  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  for  many  years.  The  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  endeavored  to  provide  encouragement,  direction,  and 
assistance  in  curriculum  improvement.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  no 
publication  dealing  specifically  with  the  improvement  of  the  secondary 
school  curriculum  has  been  available.  Bulletin  243,  Curriculum  Im- 
provement  by  a Secondary  School  Faculty,  is  offered  in  the  belief  that 
every  administrator  and  secondary  school  teacher  in  the  Common- 
wealth will  find  in  it  the  help  he  may  need  to  make  a beginning,  the 
guidance  he  may  need  in  curriculum  improvement,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity he  should  accept  to  share  his  success  with  others. 

This  bulletin  presents  a picture  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  youth 
and  of  American  society  with  which  education  for  social  competence 
has  direct  concern.  The  effect  of  learning  experiences  on  the  individual 
and  on  groups  of  students  is  portrayed.  Out  of  reading  and  study  of 
this  bulletin  there  should  emerge  increased  morale  as  each  one  con- 
nected with  secondary  education  realizes  the  full  import  of  purposes 
and  methods,  and  envisions  new  opportunities  and  duties  contributing 
to  the  life  and  success  of  Pennsylvania’s  youth. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin,  the  following  served  as  the  pro- 
duction committee,  under  the  general  direction  of  Paul  L.  Cressman, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Instruction,  and  Frederick  L.  Pond,  Super- 
vising Curriculum  Consultant:  James  W.  Richardson,  Chairman,  Direc- 
tor of  Curriculum  and  Research  for  Secondary  Schools,  Allentown, 
1948;  Joseph  M.  Benkert,  Director  and  Coordinator  of  Curriculum 
Research,  Ambridge;  Donald  G.  McGarey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, The  Pennsylvania  State  College;  Gertrude  Noar,  Principal, 
Gillespie  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia;  Albert  W.  Ross,  Super- 
vising Principal,  Kulpmont;  and  LaVerne  Strong,  Director,  Division 
of  Elementary  Education,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1948. 

Rachel  S.  Turner,  Editor  for  the  Department,  has  done  the  editorial 
work. 


July  1950. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  bulletin  on  local  curriculum  improvement  is  a guide  to  assist 
those  who  use  it  to  define  their  own  problems,  to  study,  to  plan,  and 
to  act.  No  pattern  will  fit  every  situation,  nor  would  such  a pattern  be 
desirable.  It  is  not  intended  as  a directive  to  administrators  or  to 
teachers.  Such  an  instrument  would  be  contrary  to  the  democratic 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  No  claim  is  made  that  a com- 
plete, exhaustive  picture  of  curriculum  planning  is  presented  or  that 
it  includes  every  possible  method,  plan,  and  process  that  has  been  or 
should  be  used  to  improve  instruction  in  order  to  meet  more  effectively 
the  needs  of  youth  and  American  society.  Such  inclusion  would  give 
no  leeway  for  the  use  of  individual  initiative,  group  thinking,  and 
creative  effort  which  it  is  desired  to  encourage. 

The  need  to  define  our  educational  problems  is  accentuated  more 
than  ever  before  by  current  trends  in  the  world  and  in  western  so- 
ciety. Problems  of  the  aims  and  values  of  the  American  heritage  ol 
freedom  and  their  perpetuation  need  re-emphasis  in  more  valid  and 
functional  teaching.  The  personal  adjustment  and  human  welfare 
of  individuals  and  groups,  the  revitalizing  of  moral  values,  and  the 
solving  of  the  problems  of  living  present  a challenge  to  educational 
workers  which  traditional  educational  procedures  have  been  unable 
to  meet.  New  knowledge  of  what  learning  is  and  how  it  takes  place 
makes  it  desirable  to  restudy  our  present  curriculum  organization.  The 
learner’s  growth  and  development  as  a citizen,  a homemaker,  and  a 
worker  are  of  utmost  importance.  More  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
education  through  democratic  processes  which  achieve  the  ideals  and 
superior  values  of  American  freedom  through  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation. 

These  ideals  and  suggested  ways  by  which  the  process  and  power 
of  democracy  may  be  enlisted  for  their  achievement,  are  presented 
as  a unit  in  seven  related  and  evolving  chapters:  I.  A School  Faces  Its 
Task  (an  overview,  to  define  the  problem)  . II.  A School  Defines 
Its  Need  for  Curriculum  Improvement  (fact-finding  diagnosis  of 
local  pupil  needs  and  an  evaluation  of  present  curriculum  practices)  . 
III.  A Leader  Organizes  for  Action  (planning  the  approach  to  cur- 
riculum study).  IV.  A School  Uses  Sound  Procedures  in  Studying  Its 
Curriculum  (characteristics  of  democratic  group  action)  . V.  A School 
Recognizes  the  Teacher  As  the  Key  (the  teacher’s  role  in  curriculum 
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planning) . VI.  Achieving  Educational  Objectives  (planning— a cul- 
minating activity)  . VII.  A Summary  and  an  Invitation  to  You. 

An  introduction  to  the  program  of  secondary  school  curriculum 
improvement  was  made  in  Bulletin  242,  Educating  for  Citizenship. 
It  is  intended  that  the  present  bulletin,  by  stimulating  local  organiza- 
tion and  effort,  will  complement  and  enlarge  the  vision  and  procedures 
which  Bulletin  242  set  forth.  The  whole  pattern  will  then  be  rounded 
out  by  the  production  of  course  of  study  manuals  for  teachers  in  the 
subject  areas. 

Bulletin  242  provides  an  introductory  approach  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation for  citizenship  and  social  competence.  Therein  lies  the  basis 
for  curriculum  improvement.  The  primary  goal  of  secondary  educa- 
tion is  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  to  live  successfully  in  a 
democratic  society. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  publication,  Bulletin  243,  can 
be  used.  Community  leaders  should  receive  copies  so  that  they  may 
sense  the  pattern  of  modern  education.  Certain  parts  of  it  may  be 
presented  and  discussed  at  meetings  of  social,  civic,  and  patriotic 
groups.  All  secondary  schools  in  the  State  should  make  full  use  of  it 
for  faculty,  group,  and  individual  study.  Collaborating  and  cooperat- 
ing study  and  experimental  groups— State,  county  and  local— may  be 
formed  around  it. 

Directors  of  educational  organizations,  associations,  and  professional 
workshops  may  consider  using  it  as  a basis  for  conference  programs. 
It  is  hoped  that  many  descriptions,  experiences,  photographs,  and  prog- 
ress reports  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the  developing  program  of  secondary 
education  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  dissemination  to  the  cooperating  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  an  estimate  of  progress  and  a general 
sharing  of  successful  experiences  in  providing  more  adequately  for 
the  needs  of  boys  and  girls,  it  is  desired  that  use  be  made  of  the  Form- 
Report  of  Participation  in  the  State  Program  on  the  following  page. 


REPORT  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  STATE  PROGRAM 


AN  INVITATION  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS,  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS, 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

Regional  and  state-wide  cooperating  study  groups  are  being 
formed  to  promote  secondary  school  curriculum  improvement  through 
local  faculty  planning  and  the  sharing  of  experiences.  Your  school, 
district,  or  county  unit  is  invited  to  become  a cooperating  unit. 

Please  reproduce  and  send  this  form  to  Frederick  L.  Pond,  Super- 
vising Curriculum  Consultant,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Box 
911,  Harrisburg. 

REPORT  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COOPERATIVE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  PROGRAM 

The  faculty  members  of wish  to  collaborate 

with  other  groups  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  improvement  of  the 
secondary  school  curriculum. 

Regular  faculty  meetings  will  be  organized  to  consider  and  promote 
the  process  of  local  curriculum  improvement. 

Progress  reports  and  samples  of  instructional  materials,  such  as 
narrative  accounts  of  successful  practices,  photographs,  coordination  of 
content,  course  objectives  and  learning  activities,  related  learning  ex- 
periences, lesson  plans,  and  experience  units  will  be  forwarded  at  the 
close  of  each  school  semester  or  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Signed  

Title  

School  

County  

City  or  Town  
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CURRICULUM  IMPROVEMENT 

BY  A SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FACULTY 


CHAPTER  I 

A SCHOOL  FACES  ITS  TASKo  AN  OVERVIEW 

WHAT  ARE  THE  NEED  AND  NATURE  OF 
CURRICULUM  IMPROVEMENT? 

For  some  time  the  spotlight  of  public  attention  has  been  upon  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  nation.  Scarcely  a month  passes  without 
one  or  more  periodicals  of  national  circulation  giving  attention  to  the 
schools  and  their  sufficiencies  or  shortcomings  in  serving  adolescent 
boys  and  girls.  Such  publications  give  prominence  to  topics  of  grow- 
ing public  interest.  They  seldom  give  space  to  a movement  unless  there 
is  popular  demand  for  the  subject. 

There  is  evidence  of  growing  public  concern,  definite  in  some  quar- 
ters and  vague  in  others,  that  the  secondary  schools  are  not  sufficiently 
effective  in  terms  of  modern  living  or,  at  least,  that  they  have  some 
deficiencies  which  should  be  corrected.  The  formation  of  the  National 
Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools  and  recent  legislative  en- 
actments, such  as  Act  551  of  the  1947  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly 
(an  act  for  revising  the  public  school  curriculums),  are  reflections  of 
this  general  opinion.  Educators  themselves  are  surveying  successful 
programs  of  curriculum  improvement  and  planning  the  application 
of  the  processes  to  their  own  local  situations  in  order  that  each  school 
may  face  its  task  more  effectively. 

Experience  has  shown  that  people  will  work  in  solving  the  problems  of 
curriculum  improvement  only  if  they  are  sensitive  to  the  need  for  change. 
While  a quickly  drawn  picture  of  the  needs  and  process  of  curriculum  im- 
provement may  present  a great  task,  a general  understanding  of  the  problem 
and  of  ways  for  its  solution  provides  an  overview  from  which  [he  most  im- 
mediate practical  goals  may  be  developed  through  local  action. 

American  education  has  performed  a significant  function  in  helping 
to  preserve  the  framework  of  democracy,  a free  competitive  economy, 
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an  increasingly  higher  standard  of  living,  and  notable  technological 
progress.  In  transportation  and  communication,  man  has  approached 
the  attainment  of  his  highest  goals.  The  scientists  have  realized  their 
dreams  of  atomic  fission.  Yet,  the  bombs  that  fell  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  revealed  the  immense  gap  which  exists  between  man’s  scien- 
tific and  his  social  progress.  Skill  with  material  things  has  far  outrun 
skill  in  human  relations.  In  fact,  sjaecialized  technological  progress 
has  created  tensions  which  make  the  social  lag  increasingly  acute. 

The  present  need  is  for  subject  specialists  to  raise  their  eyes  above 
their  specializations  and  to  focus  their  expert  attention  upon  the  needs 
of  all  youth  in  American  and  world  society.  A renaissance  is  needed— 
a sense  of  enriched  functional  values  that  will  apply  the  racial  experi- 
ence in  organized  subject  matter  knowledge  to  the  development  of  the 
behaviors  needed  for  life  adjustment  and  for  citizenship  in  a democ- 
racy. The  social  engineers  of  education,  as  well  as  the  scientists,  need 
to  dream  great  dreams  and  to  work  for  their  success.  Skill  like  that 
which  has  unlocked  the  energy  in  the  atom  can  release  the  energies 
in  the  human  spirit  for  individual  growth,  for  the  survival  of  democ- 
racy, and  for  the  perpetuation  of  freedom. 

As  a school  faces  its  task,  certain  negative  social  and  educational 
data  show  the  imperative  need  for  a program  organized  to  achieve 
a more  effective  development  of  human  values.  While  the  school  is 
not  the  sole  agency  concerned  with  the  solution  of  these  problems,  there 
is  much  that  better  education  at  all  levels  can  accomplish. 


WHAT  CHANGES  IN  CURRICULUM  DOES  THE  STUDY  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  POPULATION  REVEAL  AS  NECESSARY? 

1.  A study  of  the  current  program  of  the  secondary  school  and  of 
the  needs  and  interests  of  all  present-day  secondary  pupils  shows  the 
necessity  for  curriculum  improvement. 

a.  In  spite  of  our  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  twelve  years  of  free  public 
education,  the  national  population  shows  an  average  school  at- 
tendance of  only  8.3  grades. 

b.  The  fact  that  54  per  cent  of  the  560,000  high  school  pupils  in 
Pennsylvania  drop  out  of  school  between  grades  8 and  12  is 
indicative  of  the  lack,  for  them,  of  meaning  and  value  in  the 
conventional  program.  Respect  for  individual  worth  and  dignity 
should  guarantee  an  effective  functional  program  for  these 
young  people.  Democracy  may  not  be  able  to  endure  this  handi- 
cap of  untrained  citizenry. 
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c.  A national  n inu  bill  ol  .■>  15,000,000,000  per  yeai  ancl  the  extent 
ot  juvenile  delinquency  indicate  the  need  for  a program  geared 
more  effectively  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  adolescents.  What 
goes  into  the  heart  is  just  as  important  as  what  goes  into  the  head 
A better  quality  rather  than  quantity  of  education  is  required 
to  do  a school's  part  in  resolving  this  problem. 

2.  i he  quality  of  radio  programs  and  surveys  of  the  reading  inter- 
ests and  habits  of  adults,  including  college  graduates,  indicate  the  need 
lor  a more  meaningful  pattern  of  education  for  cultural  and  civic 
growth. 

3.  The  secondary  school  population,  doubling  each  ten  years  since 
1890,  has  reached  a present  level  nationally  of  approximately  7,000,000. 
This  is  about  70  per  cent  of  the  eligibles  in  grades  nine  through  twelve. 
This  enrollment  creates  a demand  for  a transition  from  an  inherited 
jirogram,  for  which  the  sole  aim  was  to  meet  the  academic  require- 
ments of  college  preparatory  students,  to  a vital  type  of  education  lor 
all  American  youth.  Has  the  attempt  to  do  this  by  setting  up  new 
courses  of  study  or  by  the  mere  “tinkering”  with  content  achieved 
significant  progress?  Surveys  indicate  the  need  for  basic  curriculum 
improvement  toward  the  achievement  of  actual  functional  values  for 
life  in  American  society. 


THE  SOCIAL  COMPETENCE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Francis  T.  Spaulding,  Commissioner  of  Education  in  New  York, 
has  summarized  findings  regarding  the  social  competence  of  high 
school  graduates.1  Among  these  findings  are  the  following: 

1.  The  leaving  pupils  as  a group  are  seriously  deficient  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  jiroblems,  the  issues,  and  the  present-day  facts 
with  which  American  citizens  should  be  concerned. 

2.  The  boys  and  girls  who  are  on  the  point  of  leaving  school,  what- 
ever they  may  think  about  the  desirability  of  certain  kinds  of 
actions,  are  reluctant  to  assume  responsibility  for  civic  coopera- 
tion or  to  commit  themselves  to  action  which  will  involve  jier- 
sonal  effort  and  sacrifice. 

3.  The  educational  plans  of  many  boys  and  girls  just  out  of  high 
school  are  strikingly  unrealistic,  if  not  wholly  impossible  of  ful- 
fillment. 

4.  Large  numbers  ot  even  the  high  school  graduates  are  serioush 
deficient  in  the  tools  of  learning. 

i Francis  T.  Spaulding,  High  School  and  Life,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  1938. 
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5.  The  radio  programs  to  which  these  young  people  prefer  to  listen 
are  the  variety,  comedy,  and  dramatic  features,  and  not  the  edu- 
cational features  or  the  “quality”  music  programs. 

6.  Large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  on  the  point  of  leaving  school 
have  no  vocational  plans,  or  they  have  plans  which  are  quite  out 
of  line  with  their  own  demonstrated  abilities  and  opportunities 
for  employment. 

7.  The  high  school’s  opinion  of  its  pupils’  vocational  competence 
bears  little  relation  to  the  actual  success  of  these  boys  and  girls 
in  getting  jobs. 

8.  The  boys  and  girls  who  succeed  in  getting  jobs  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  superficial  conditions  of  their  work,  or  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  any  kind  of  job,  than  with  the  particular 
opportunities  which  their  jobs  offer. 

fl.  At  the  time  they  leave  school,  the  ablest  pupils  possess  notably 
greater  information  about  all  sorts  of  matters  than  do  pupils  of 
lesser  intellectual  promise;  but  the  ablest  pupils  are  not  greatly 
different  from  the  average  in  their  general  social  attitudes. 


THE  IMPERATIVE  HEEDS  OF  YOUTH  (see  Frontispiece,  page  ii) 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals  has  pub- 
licized “The  Ten  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth”  on  numerous  occasions.1 
This  has  produced  significant  impact  upon  secondary  curriculum  im- 
provement. The  needs  of  all  youth  for  life  in  American  society  have 
become  a primary  consideration  and  basis  for  State  and  local  pro- 
grams. 

Realizing  this  growing  trend,  the  Pennsylvania  curriculum  com- 
mittees in  English,  social  studies,  science,  mathematics,  modern 
languages,  and  geography  have  made  a study  of  the  statements  and  on 
a developed  inquiry  form,  have  surveyed  a sampling  of  students  in  the 
secondary  schools  concerning  the  achievement  of  these  life  needs.  An 
examination  of  the  statements  and  findings  concerning  1,150  twelfth 
grade  students  in  fourteen  high  schools  adds  to  the  overview  of  the 
problems  and  aims  of  curriculum  improvement.  Similar  studies  have 
been  carried  on  elsewhere  using  the  SR  A Youth  Inventory 2 (298  items) 

1 Planning  of  American  Youth.  Washington,  D.  C.,  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  1944. 

The  Bulletin,  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals.  Volume  31,  Num- 
ber 145,  March  1947  ; Volume  32,  Number  154,  April  1948  ; Volume  33,  Number  164, 
October  1949. 

2 Remmers,  H.  H.,  SRA  Youth  Inventory.  Chicago,  Illinois,  Science  Research  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  1949. 
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and  Mooney’s  Problem  Check  List3  (330  items)  . The  test-retest  re- 
liability of  the  Iiujiiiry  on  Student  Needs  (50  items)  is  .967.  (Page  28.) 

Questioning  individuals  has  long  been  a reliable  means  used  by 
counselors  and  employment  specialists  for  obtaining  data  for  indi- 
vidual and  group  guidance  and  for  determining  employment  aptitude. 
A similar  procedure,  using  the  inquiry  form,  should  provide  facts  for 
curriculum  improvement.  In  Chapter  II,  there  are  presented  inquiry 
forms  which  the  committee  recommends  for  use  in  every  secondary 
school  in  Pennsylvania. 

A survey  has  been  made  of  a sampling  of  the  46  per  cent  of  Pennsylvania 
youth  who  have  been  retained  and  who  are  about  to  graduate  from  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  replies  to  the  questionnaire, 
while  indicating  much  satisfactory  achievement,  show  clearly  the  areas  in 
which  the  need  for  curriculum  improvement  presents  a distinct  challenge. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  replies: 

Imperative  Need  No.  1:  Work 

All  youth  need  to  develop  salable  skills  and  those  understandings 
and  attitudes  that  make  the  worker  an  intelligent  and  productive 
participant  in  economic  life. 

31%  have  not  made  a decision  concerning  life  work. 

35%  do  not  know  for  what  work  their  school  subjects  can  help  to 
prepare. 

83%  would  like  some  on-the-job  work  experience. 

Imperative  Need  A Jo.  2:  Health 

All  youth  need  to  develop  and  maintain  good  health  and  physical 
fitness. 

33%  are  worried  about  their  own  growth  and  health. 

38%  cannot  select  a well-balanced  diet;  10%  are  doubtful. 

58%  are  not  developing  skill  in  any  sport  which  they  can  follow 
after  they  leave  school. 

Imperative  Need  No.  3:  Citizenship 

All  youth  need  to  understand  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen 
in  a democratic  society  and  be  diligent  and  competent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  obligations  as  members  of  the  community  and  citizens 
of  the  State  and  Nation. 

^2%  would  like  to  share  with  teachers  in  planning  their  work. 

28%  cannot  compare  the  freedoms  ol  the  American  way  of  life  with 
those  of  communism;  in  addition  13%  are  doubtful. 

68%  have  not  seen  a court  or  election  officials  when  they  are  at  work. 

3 Mooney,  Ross  L.,  Problem  Check  List,  High  School  Form.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Bureau  of 
Kducational  Research,  Ohio  State  University,  1941. 
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Imperative  Need  No.  4:  Home 

All  youth  need  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  family  for  the 
individual  and  society  and  what  helps  in  successful  family  life. 

28%  feel  lack  of  understanding  between  themselves  and  other  mem- 
bers of  their  families. 

40%  need  to  learn  about  making  dates,  choosing  a mate,  and  making 
a home. 

61%  do  not  feel  free  to  talk  over  their  personal  problems  with  any 
one  on  their  school  faculties. 

18%  have  personal  problems  that  interfere  with  good  school  work. 


Imperative  Need  No.  5:  Thrift 

All  youth  need  to  know  how  to  purchase  and  use  goods  and  services 
intelligently,  understanding  both  the  values  received  by  the  consumer 
and  the  economic  consequences  of  their  acts. 

31%  do  not  know  how  to  make  the  best  buys  in  food  and  clothes. 
48%  have  never  been  called  upon  to  evaluate  their  own  work  or 
personal  development. 

34%  cannot  determine  whether  advertising  and  propaganda  are 
true. 


Imperative  Need  No.  6:  Science 

All  youth  need  to  understand  the  scientific  method,  the  influence 
of  science  on  human  life,  and  the  main  scientific  facts  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  world  and  of  men. 

74%  say  that  they  need  practice  in  problem  solving,  using  the 
scientific  method. 

34%  do  not  understand  the  general  ideas  of  human  behavior. 

42%  do  not  understand  how  motors,  toasters,  thermometers  and 
other  mechanical  appliances  work. 


Imperative  Need  No.  7:  Appreciation 

All  youth  need  opportunities  to  develop  their  capacities  to  ap- 
preciate beauty  in  literature,  art,  music,  and  nature. 

52%  do  not  know  the  names  of  adult  groups  which  promote  the 
study  of  literature,  art,  music,  or  nature  in  their  communities. 

44%  have  not  been  on  any  trips  to  art  museums,  concerts,  or  for 
nature  study. 

47%  do  not  read  fiction  and  other  literature  related  to  their  school 
subjects. 
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Imperative  Need  No.  8:  Leisure 

All  youth  need  to  be  able  to  use  their  leisure  time  well  and  budget  it 
wisely,  balancing  activities  that  yield  satisfaction  to  the  individual 
with  those  that  are  socially  useful. 

22%  feel  “left  out  of  things”  in  school. 

43%  are  not  doing  any  work  on  hobbies. 

39%  would  not  want  to  work  on  community  welfare  activities. 


Imperative  Need  No.  9:  Other  Persons 

All  youth  need  to  develop  respect  for  other  persons,  to  grow  in  their 
insight  into  ethical  values  and  principles,  and  to  be  able  to  live  and 
work  cooperatively  with  others. 

52%  do  not  know  how  to  be  good  committee  chairmen. 

56%  need  to  know  about  courtesy  and  etiquette. 

38%,  do  not  know  about  problems  in  their  communities. 


Imperative  Need  No.  10:  Language 

All  youth  need  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  express  their  thoughts 
clearly  and  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding. 

34%  do  not  use  good  English  in  their  classes. 

81%  need  to  learn  how  to  study. 

38%  say  that  they  cannot  write  a good  letter  or  composition. 

20%  are  doubtful. 

Individual  pupil  needs  should  be  ascertained  by  means  of  exacting, 
thorough,  scientific  research.  These  needs  are  revealed  and  rediscovered 
by  studying  the  way  young  people  conduct  themselves  in  their  daily  living. 
The  school  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  type  of  social  being  a youth  becomes, 
for  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  public  education  is  supported  primarily 
to  enable  boys  and  girls  to  grow  into  socially  competent  adult  citizens.  The 
mastery  of  prescribed  courses  should  contribute  effectively  in  attaining  this 
goal.  In  too  many  instances,  however,  prescribed  material  is  over-intel- 
lectualized  for  a large  number  of  the  students,  foreign  to  the  concerns  of 
many,  and  not  relevant  to  critical  and  basic  life  values. 

“The  teacher  who  does  not  identify  the  objectives  of  living  with 
the  objectives  of  learning  has  no  compass  to  guide  him.  He  is 
obsessed  with  the  immediate.  The  daily  recitation  becomes  an  end 
in  itself.  He  is  concerned  only  with  the  right  answers.  If,  however, 
lie  envisions  his  function  as  the  preparation  of  students  for  right 
living,  his  course  takes  on  new  meaning  and  vitality.  Automatically, 
from  his  storehouse  of  potential  subject  matter,  he  selects  and 
emphasizes.  He  challenges  student  thinking  and  guides  student 
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effort  toward  fuller  self-realization.  He  sees  knowledge  as  a tool  of 
value,  important  only  as  it  is  put  to  use  in  the  solution  of  human 
problems.”1 

The  use  of  pupil  and  teacher  time  and  of  educational  funds  for 
human  welfare  is  of  such  critical  importance  in  our  time  that  the 
employment  of  the  best  means  known  and  the  continual  discovery  of 
better  means  becomes  a mandate.  Today  many  vigorous  educators 
are  freeing  their  programs  from  obsolete  concepts  and  practices  and 
are  adopting  procedures  which  will  meet  the  vital  needs  of  all  youth 
for  life  as  citizens,  homemakers,  and  workers.  This  task  presents  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  all  personnel  concerned  with  educa- 
tion at  any  level. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  stimulation  and  progress  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task,  an  overview  of  the  major  task  of  secondary 
education  and  suggestions  for  its  achievement  are  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing problems: 

What  is  the  major  task  of  a secondary  school? 

What  general  direction  has  been  provided? 

What  are  the  important  issues  in  curriculum  development? 

What  principles  of  learning  should  be  recognized? 

What  changes  in  concepts  point  to  the  need  for  local  curriculum 
study? 


WHAT  IS  THE  MAJOR  TASK  OF  A SECONDARY  SCHOOL? 

“The  major  purpose  of  free  public  education  in  a democratic 
social  order  such  as  ours  is  to  make  the  individual  socially  compe- 
tent. Social  competence  means  much  more  than  learning  certain 
bodies  of  knowledge  and  mastering  certain  skills.  It  means  the 
ability  to  live  happy,  healthy  lives;  to  do  well  some  part  of  the 
world’s  work.  It  means  desirable  attitudes,  ideals,  intelligent  self- 
control,  a sense  of  fair  play,  good  sportmanship,  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  others,  and  respect  for  law  and  order.  It  means  the 
ability  to  live  successfully  with  others;  the  ability  to  think,  plan,  and 
work  together  for  the  common  good.”2 


It  has  been  charged  that  American  secondary  education  has  no  guiding 
purpose.  However,  the  above  quotation  and  similar  statements  do  provide 
direction  and  primary  goals.  Every  society  has  established  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  its  own  perpetuation.  The  problem  of  curriculum  improvement 

' Stephens  College,  Columbia.  Missouri,  "Classroom  Teacher  is  The  Key  to  Educational 
Success,"  News  Reporter,  December-  1948. 

2 Haas,  Francis  B..  "The  Challenge  of  Leadership,”  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Vol. 
98  ; No.  fi,  February,  1948.  Harrisburg.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association, 
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includes  that  of  aligning  administrative  and  classroom  procedures  toward 
democratic  ideals,  toward  respect  for  individual  dignity  and  needs,  and  the 
demands  of  every  youth  for  living  in  our  times.  The  history  of  this  problem 
helps  to  define  its  nature  and  to  suggest  needed  change. 

The  early  academy,  the  progenitor  of  the  American  secondary 
school,  was  an  adaptation  of  the  similar  authoritarian  English  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  an  elite  group.  It  was  devoted  mainly  to 
the  preservation  of  the  mechanically  organized  facts  of  the  racial  herit- 
age. It  sought  to  develop  the  mental  faculties.  Later,  additional 
principles  and  practices  from  the  old  autocratic  Germany  were  added. 
This  old  “liberal”  education  was  designed  to  liberate  the  mind  from 
mundane  affairs  in  a world  that  offered  little  hope  for  the  improve- 
ment of  individual  status  or  for  controlling  the  environment.  Educa- 
tion was  carried  on  with  little  or  no  concern  for  the  needs  of  the 
learner,  for  the  problems  of  a democratic  culture,  or  for  the  methods 
by  which  real  learning  actually  takes  place.  True  images  or  vestiges 
of  this  autocratic  ancestry  and  of  many  other  obsolete  concepts  still 
persist  in  the  type  of  education  offered  in  many  of  our  schools  and 
classrooms. 

If  the  behaviors  of  social  competence  which  are  needed  in  a repre- 
sentative democracy— “intelligent  self-control;  a sense  of  fair  play; 
living  successfully  with  others;  thinking,  planning,  and  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  good”— are  to  be  developed,  it  must  be  by 
actual  learning-by-doing  in  active  democratic  learning  situations. 
These  should  be  planned  and  organized  for  this  purpose.  The  teacher 
becomes  an  organizer  of  guided  group  learning  experiences  rather 
than  a hearer  of  memorized  recitations.  Mastery  of  much  material 
inherent  in  the  ancient  liberal  arts  can  help  if  instruction  is  focused 
toward  vital  ends.  The  survival  of  a free  society  depends  upon  a 
school  program  which  develops  through  practice  the  types  of  behavior 
needed  for  its  perpetuation.  Glibness  in  memorized  information  pro- 
vides little  assurance  that  this  goal  has  been  attained. 

o 


WHAT  GENERAL  DIRECTION  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED? 

Various  boards  and  commissions,  through  statements  of  objectives 
and  other  advice,  have  pointed  the  way  to  this  concept  of  a functional 
curriculum. 

1.  In  1918.  T he  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education,1  believing  that  major  purposes  were  not  being  accomplished 


1 Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  Cardinal  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education.  Bulletin  No.  M5,  1918.  Washington.  D.  ( V.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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by  factual  mastery  alone,  sought  to  define  personal,  social,  and  voca- 
tional goals  in  terms  of  Seven  Cardinal  Principles— (1)  health,  (2) 
command  of  fundamental  processes,  (3)  worthy  home  membership, 
(41  worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  (5)  vocation,  (6)  citizenship,  and  (7) 
ethical  character. 

2.  In  1938,  the  Educational  Policies  Commission1  formulated  four 
aims  of  education— (1)  self-realization,  (2)  understanding  of  human 
relationships,  (3)  acceptance  of  civic  responsibility,  and  (4)  attain- 
ment of  economic  efficiency. 

3.  In  1947,  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals 
first  publicized  the  Ten  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth.  (See  pp.  4-7.) 

4.  Finally,  the  Commission  on  Life  Adjustment  Education  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  in  October,  1 948 2,  developed  the  following  categories  of 
behaviors  needed  for  life  adjustment:  (1)  home  and  community  life, 
(2)  citizenship.  (3)  ethical  and  moral  values,  (4)  relationships  as  a 
worker  and  producer,  (5)  scientific  understandings,  appreciations,  and 
skills  (including  health)  , (6)  communication  skills,  (7)  consumer 
judgment,  and  (8)  recreational  experiences. 

The  four  sets  of  objectives  listed  above  are  more  similar  than 
different.  A faculty  should  understand  the  basic  philosophies  which 
underlie  them.  Secondary  school  accrediting  procedures  and  Bulletin 
242,  Educating  for  Citizenship ,3  encourage  such  an  approach.  Lay 
and  student  participation  in  this  process  is  of  great  value. 

5.  The  report  of  the  President’s  Commission,  included  in  Higher 
Education  for  American  Democracy ,4  has  stressed  the  need  for  a simi- 
larly effective  program  of  general  education  at  the  college  level,  with 
objectives  expressed  in  terms  of  desirable  behaviors.  Pennsylvania’s 
teachers  college  programs  are  moving  in  this  direction. 


ACHIEVEMENT  OF  SOCIAL  VALVES 

The  terms  “life  adjustment  education,”  “education  for  social  compe- 
tence,” “general  education,”  and  “citizenship  education,”  which  occur 
in  these  reports,  are  in  a large  sense  expressions  of  the  same  desired 
social  outcomes.  Each  implies  that  what  a student  is  and  does  is 


1 Educational  Policies  Commission.  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American  De- 
mocracy. Washington,  D.  C.,  National  Education  Association,  1938. 

2 Office  of  Education,  Work  Conference  on  Life  Adjustment  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  October  1948. 

3 Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1949. 

4 President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Higher  Education  for  American  De- 
mocracy. Washington.  D.  C..  Superintendent  of  Documents,  1947. 
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as  important  as  what  he  knows.  Educational  workers  need  to  know 
as  much  about  youth  and  society  as  they  do  about  their  subjects.  Such 
statements  of  objectives  represent  repeated  attempts  to  provide  direc- 
tion to  the  program  of  education  for  the  achievement  of  its  major 
purpose. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  IMPORTANT  ISSUES  IN 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT? 

The  need  for  effective  education  for  living  brings  to  focus  specific 
problems  for  curriculum  study.  To  a great  extent,  each  educational 
worker  and  each  school  faculty  must  meet  them  and  solve  them  indi- 
vidually and  must  modify  practices  accordingly. 

Consideration  of  the  answers  to  the  following  questions  should  be- 
come the  basis  for  progress  in  curriculum  development: 


1.  Does  the  teaching  of  formal  factual  textbook  information  alone 
produce  the  learning  outcomes  held  to  be  desirable  for  adolescent 
children  in  modern  secondary  schools ? Does  youth  possess  a 
great  ability  for  temporary  memorization  of  factual  material 
which  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  learning  and  understanding? 

2.  Does  the  development  of  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  personal , 

social,  and  vocational  competence  depend  upon  their  practice  in 
the  learning  situations  in  the  schools ? Are  group  learning 

activities  and  committee  work  more  productive  of  social  compe- 
tence and  behavior  and  of  genuine  learning  than  individual 
study  and  recitation? 

3.  Are  learning  situations  which  are  organized  by  wholes  or  experi- 
ence u?uts— topics,  projects,  and  problems— more  productive  than 
those  concerned  only  with  “fractionalized,”  “ splintered ” bodies 
of  content ? Does  such  organization  make  more  sense  to  the 
learner? 


4.  Is  the  motivation  of  actual  experience  increased  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  learner  in  the  selection  and  planning  of  his  own 
or  group  learning  activities? 

5.  Should  a curriculum  plan  devoted  to  the  organization  of  more 
valid  and  effective  learning  experiences  suggest  many  activities 
similar  to  the  following? 


Broadcasts 
Camping 
Class  trips 
Classroom  study 
Club  programs 

Committee  organization  and  reports 
Community  study 
Community  service 


Creative  writing 
Current  events 
Debates 

Demonstrations 

Dramatizations 

Drills 

Experiments 
Individual  reports 
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Interviews 
Investigations 
Laboratory  work 
Library  periods 
Mock  trials 
Panel  discussions 
Parliamentary  practice 
Pupil  evaluation 
Pupil  planning 
Projects 

Ouestion-answer  activity 


Recitations 

Research 

Resource  speakers 
Reviews 

Socialized  recitations 
Spelldowns 
Student  chairman 
Town  meetings 
Visual  aids 
Work  experience 


fi>.  In  the  achievement  of  a program  to  attain  the  major  function  of 
education  for  life,  do  the  standards  for  specialized , college  pre- 
paratory, or  pre-professional  education  need  to  he  lowered ? 

WHAT  ARE  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LEARNING  WHICH 
SHOULD  BE  RECOGNIZED? 

Essential  and  dependable  guides  to  the  learning  process  have  been 
known  for  many  years  and  have  been  verified  by  both  research  and 
general  experience.  But,  although  they  are  widely  known  and  agreed 
upon,  they  are  still  used  with  insufficient  frequency.  Among  them  are 
the  following: 

1.  Learning  which  the  learner  cannot  relate  to  his  needs  as  he  sees 
them,  is  acquired  against  naturally  heavy  resista?ice. 

2.  Dissociated  practice  and  theory  are  of  little  value  in  improving 
genuine  learning.  When  theory  and  practice  are  woven  into  a 
connected  whole— a principle,  project,  problem,  or  unit  focused 
on  a life  situation— learning  is  more  readily  integrated  into  pat- 
terns of  behavior. 

3.  Acquiring  habits  and  skills  through  repetition  and  drill  depends 
more  upon  the  purposes  and  goals  of  the  learner  than  upon  the 
amount  and  frequency  of  repetition  and  drill. 

4.  Rewards  of  learning  are  of  two  kinds— those  that  are  artificial 
and  extrinsic  and  not  connected  with  the  learning  process,  and 
those  that  abide  in  and  are  intrinsic  to  the  learner.  The  former 
are  used  by  teachers  who  follow  the  practice  of  teaching  by 
coercion;  the  latter  by  teachers  who  guide  learning. 

5.  Effective  and  wholesome  learning  is  dependent  upon  three  funda- 
mental essentials— (1 ) a challenging  meaningful  problem  or  con- 
cern which  can  enlist  the  learner’s  active  purpose,  (2)  a cooper- 
ative plan  which  is  necessary  to  make  striving  purposeful,  and 
(3)  democratic  freedom  for  the  learner  to  practice  individual 
initiative  and  free  enterprise  in  achieving  and  evaluating  his  own 
purposes  and  those  concerned  with  group  attainment.  This 
principle  applies  both  to  faculty  study  incident  to  curriculum 
improvement  and  to  procedures  for  the  education  of  youth. 

PLANNING  PRECEDES  ACTION 
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WHAT  CHANGES  IN  CONCEPTS  POINT  TO  THE  NEED  FOR 
LOCAL  CURRICULUM  STUDY? 

The  transition  toward  the  achievement  of  these  processes  is  charted 
in  the  following  summary  of  the  nature  and  pattern  of  curriculum 
improvement.  Educational  workers  are  in  general  agreement  concern- 
ing its  effectiveness  for  education  at  any  level. 


Differences  Between  Old  and  New  Procedures' 

There  are  many  points  at  which  the  contrast  between  the  traditional  and  newer 
practices  is  marked.  The  variance  in  practice  of  these  differences  can  best  be  shown 
by  placing  the  old  and  the  new  together. 


Old 

1.  Preparation  for  the  future 

2.  Facts  and  skills  taught  which  were 
necessary  for  adult  life 

3.  Passing  on  the  cultural  heritage 

4.  Withdrawn  from  the  community 

5.  Static  aims  and  materials 


New 

1.  Making  the  most  of  present  living 

2.  Facts  and  skills  used  to  contribute  to 

the  total  development  of  children 

3.  Understanding  and  control  of  pres- 
ent-day personal  and  social  needs 

4.  Utilizes  resources  of  community 

5.  Acquaintance  with  a changing  world 


A.  GOALS 
toward  . . 


B.  LEARNING 


Old 

1.  Dictated,  prescribed,  and  controlled 
learning  by  text  and  teacher 

2.  Assigning,  questioning,  and  evaluat- 
ing by  teacher 

3.  Acquisition  of  skills  and  abilities  in 
isolated  drill 

4.  Learning  through  studying  about  life 

5.  Subject  sequence 


New 

1.  Learning  through  experiences  involv- 
ing planning,  self-direction,  discovery, 
exploration,  thinking 

2.  Self-assignments,  discussion  of  find- 
ings, and  evaluation  by  learners 

3.  Acquisition  of  skills  and  abilities  as 
a result  of  need  or  lack 

4.  Learning  through  active  participation 
in  group  living 

5.  Selection  according  to  maturation 


toward 


C.  ORGANIZING  EXPERIENCES 
Oil)  toward 


1.  Course  organized  in  highly  special- 
ized subjects 

2.  Courses  intended  to  be  worked  out 
in  advance 

3.  Courses  utilized  only  intellectual 
methods  of  highly  academic  type 

4.  Definite  distinction  between  cur- 
ricular and  extracurricular  activities 


1 Lee.  J.  Murray,  and  Lee,  Doris  May, 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1940. 


New 

Subject  lines  broken  down  and  reor- 
ganization taking  place. 

Planned  in  advance,  but  with  much 
opportunity  for  pupil  participation 
and  direction 

3.  All  types  of  experiences  utilized— 
visual  aids,  radio,  community  re- 
sources, etc. 

4.  All  experiences  affected  by  the  school 
are  part  of  the  curriculum 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum,  New  York, 


I. 
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D.  DISCIPLINE  and  E.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 
Old toward  New 


1.  Imposition  from  above,  rigid  and 
passive 

2.  External  discipline 

3.  Competitive,  striving  to  beat  one’s 
associates 

4.  Administration  concerned  with  ef- 
ficient routine 

5.  Scheduling  in  small  time  blocks 

6.  Adherence  to  definite  class  divisions 


1.  Expression  and  cultivation  of  in- 
dividuality in  a working  situation 

2.  Control  inherent  in  a social  situation 
in  which  all  are  working  for  a com- 
mon purpose 

3.  Cooperation  with  others  to  achieve 
a common  purpose 

4.  Aid  to  improving  the  educational 
experiences  of  children 

r>.  Longer  flexible  blocks  of  time 

(3.  Flexible  grouping  of  pupils 


SUMMARY 

Transition  in  professional  thinking  and  doing  is  emphasized  by  the 
critical  needs  of  life  and  education  in  our  time  (1)  to  lessen  the  lag 
between  mechanical  and  social  progress,  (2)  to  help  individual  stu- 
dents to  find  success  in  solving  their  personal  problems,  (3)  to  achieve, 
through  practice,  the  development  of  the  understandings  and  social 
behaviors  and  vocational  skills  needed  for  life  in  American  society, 
(4)  to  increase  the  interest  and  participation  of  young  citizens  in  the 
problems  and  needs  of  their  communities,  and  (5)  to  help  to  solve 
the  problem  of  international  peace.  Curriculum  improvement  cannot 
wait.  The  personal  pride  and  the  professional  satisfaction  of  every 
educational  worker  depend  upon  achievement  toward  this  end. 

An  overview  of  the  need  and  nature  of  curriculum  improvement 
brings  into  focus  the  demand  for  a program  for  the  greater  attainment 
of  human  values.  A national  school  attendance  level  of  8.3  grades; 
54  per  cent  dropouts  in  Pennsylvania  secondary  schools;  the  stagger- 
ing incidence  and  cost  of  crime;  the  increased  enrollment  and  indi- 
vidual differences  in  the  present  school  population— all  call  for  the 
organization  of  a more  effective  education  of  all  youth.  These  data 
are  supported  by  surveys  concerning  the  needs  of  youth  for  life  in 
American  and  world  society. 

The  concept  of  education  for  social  competence  provides  orientation 
and  direction.  However,  important  issues  must  be  met  and  solved 
by  individuals  and  cooperating  groups  themselves.  These  issues  when 
resolved  become  the  basis  for  local  curriculum  improvement.  First, 
is  factual  teaching  sufficient?  Second,  must  there  be  a wide  range  of 
learning  activities?  Third,  are  social  attitudes  and  behaviors  de- 
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veloped  by  their  actual  practice?  Fourth,  does  learning  organized  by 
wholes  or  units  make  more  sense  to  learners?  Fifth,  should  learners 
help  in  planning  what  they  do?  Sixth,  need  an  education  for  life 
lower  the  standards  of  college  preparatory  education?  To  a great 
extent,  each  individual  must  answer  these  problems  and  develop  needed 
forms  of  action  for  himself. 

As  vigorous  local  leadership  brings  about  teacner  understanding 
of  new  concepts  and  fresh  approach  in  every  Pennsylvania  secondary 
school,  each  school  will  face  its  task  more  effectively.  Learning  will 
become  an  active  not  a passive  process.  The  learners  will  develop 
democratic  understanding  and  power  by  sharing  in  the  decisions  about 
what  is  to  be  learned  and  in  the  planning  of  learning  activities  in- 
volved in  problem-solving.  Drill  and  the  acquisition  of  facts  will 
enjoy  an  ascending  place  in  the  schools.  Facts  and  information  in 
racial  heritage  will  persist  because  they  will  be  related  to  concepts 
based  upon  functional  life  problems.  Many  school  faculties  and  indi- 
vidual teachers,  by  effective  effort  and  cooperative  action,  have  made 
great  progress  toward  these  goals. 

Under  these  conditions  learning  becomes  experiencing.  Teaching 
is  energizing  and  stimulating.  It  is  not  concerned  with  “shaking  the 
bones  of  a dead  past  out  of  a sense  of  academic  duty.”  A school  is 
no  longer  “a  state-controlled  manufactory  of  echoes.”  Achievement 
is  in  terms  of  understanding,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  which  boys 
and  girls  need  for  actual  living  in  a democratic  society— as  home- 
makers, workers,  and  citizens— rather  than  words  and  numbers  of 
doubtful  meaning. 

The  process  of  continuous  curriculum  improvement  by  which  these 
goals  are  being  approached  in  many  schools  is  the  subject  of  subse- 
quent chapters.  Practical  help  and  guidance  are  suggested  but  solu- 
tion is  not  found  by  a blueprint  or  by  any  sure-fire  cure-all.  Activities 
are  suggested  that  have  been  found  successful  where  they  have  been 
used.  The  process  of  adapting  them  or  developing  similar  experiences 
for  local  use  in  every  secondary  school  is  a stimulating  task  for  all  who 
accept  the  challenge  and  the  opportunity. 
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CHAPTER  II 


A SCHOOL  DEFINES  ITS  NEED  FOR 
CURRICULUM  IMPROVEMENT 

DOES  THE  LOCAL  CURRICULUM  MEET  MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL  DEMANDS  ? 

FACT-FINDING  DIAGNOSIS 

A school  may  be  a part  of  this  curriculum  problem  or  a part  of 
its  answer.  Many  conscientious  secondary  school  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  Commonwealth  are  already  asking  themselves  this 
cpiestion:  Do  our  schools  meet  modern  demands? 

To  answer  this  question  calls  for  fact  finding  and  information 
gathering: 

1.  It  calls  for  a study  of  present  faculty  beliefs  and  practices.  Do 
these  square  with  what  is  known  about  the  needs  of  all  boys  and  girls? 
And  with  what  we  know  about  how  learning  takes  place? 

2.  It  calls  for  a look  at  the  opinions  of  students  and  of  the  citizens 
of  each  community.  Do  they  consider  the  school  program  to  be 
adequate? 

3.  It  calls  for  a look  at  each  school's  holding  power.  Who  of  the 
students  have  left  school?  What  are  they  doing?  With  what  success? 
What  might  have  been  done  to  retain  them? 

4.  It  calls  for  a look  at  the  youth  of  each  school.  Who  are  they? 
What  are  their  qualities?  What  are  their  problems  and  needs? 

5.  It  calls  for  a look  at  each  community.  What  is  its  nature?  What 
are  its  problems  and  needs?  Is  the  school  making  its  full  contribution 
to  meeting  those  problems  and  needs? 

6.  It  calls  for  a look  at  the  administrative  organization  and  pro- 
cedures. Do  they  help  or  hinder  curriculum  improvement? 

But  the  administrator  and  teachers  can  go  on  from  here.  What  does 
your  faculty  need  to  consider  in  answering  these  questions  for  your 
school? 

The  paramount  question  is — Are  the  boys  and  girls  in  your  school  develop- 
ing the  skills,  understandings,  and  behaviors  which  they  all  need  for  per- 
sonal, social,  and  vocational  competence?  If  not,  changes  must  be  made 
in  their  learning  experiences,  their  curriculum.  Educational  authorities 
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may  be  consulted,  and  fact-finding:  results  examined;  yet  there  is  a great 
need  for  the  direct  learning  experience  which  occurs  when  the  individual 
teachers  and  faculty  groups  who  will  use  the  information  themselves  in 
local  programs  for  curriculum  enrichment  obtain  the  data.  Self-obtained 
facts  by  faculty  members  and  committees  will  provide  the  motive  power  for 
arousing  people. 

To  make  the  required  investigations  is  neither  difficult  nor  compli- 
cated. It  is  as  easy  as  this:  a teacher  becomes  more  observant  of  boys 
and  girls— and  alters  classroom  practices  accordingly.  This  is  curric- 
ulum improvement.  It  is  as  easy  as  this— a principal  and  his  fellow 
teachers  make  staff  meetings  problem-solving  sessions.  As  a result, 
school  practices  are  changed.  And  this,  too,  is  curriculum  improve- 
ment. 

Many  paths  lead  on.  Many  means  may  be  used.  Deciding  the  lever  to 
pull  first  is  less  important  than  getting  action.  The  levers  may  be  used 
separately  or  in  combination.  Each  has  something  to  contribute  in  prying 
loose  from  the  status  quo.  The  most  important  consideration  is  that  the 
method  which  is  used  be  meaningful  and  challenging  to  the  faculty  which 
uses  it. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  actual  use  by  faculty  members  or 
committees  of  the  many  local  fact-finding  levers  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  is  not  a blueprint.  Procedures  must  be  adapted  to  the  con- 
cerns and  interests  of  participants.  Spontaneity  and  sustained  interest 
are  essential  parts  of  any  program.  If  they  are  maintained  while  com- 
mittees engage  in  local  fact  finding,  many  valuable  conclusions  and 
convictions  will  be  developed.  Such  survey  procedure  needs  to  be 
a gradual,  unhurried  process.  Changing  an  inherited  educational 
pattern  to  meet  community  needs  and  the  intrinsic  problems  and  con- 
cerns of  learners  cannot  be  a hurried  program.  Symptoms  of  basic 
maladjustments,  such  as  irregular  attendance,  disciplinary  problems, 
lack  of  student  application,  will  find  solution  as  facts  are  collected 
and  analyzed,  convictions  established,  know-how  developed,  and  prac- 
tices directed  toward  functional  goals. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  PRESENT  BELIEFS  OF  FACULTY, 
STUDENTS,  AND  CITIZENS? 

One  of  the  easiest  approaches  to  use  in  defining  the  challenge  of 
curriculum  change  in  a school  is  to  study  the  beliefs  of  students, 
parents,  teachers,  and  other  citizens  of  the  school  community.  What 
do  they  think  of  the  present  program  and  practices  of  the  school?  Are 
they  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  is  doing  things  which  it  should  not 
do?  Is  it  failing  to  do  things  which  it  should  do?  Is  there  discrepancy 
between  belief  and  practice? 
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Why  not  define  the  issues  and  troubling  problems?  Why  not  sound 
out  the  opinions  of  students  and  parents?  What  do  the  students  and 
parents  deem  desirable?  Are  present  practices  in  conformity  with 
these  beliefs?  Should  they  be? 

Many  techniques  for  such  exploration  of  opinion  are  readily  avail- 
able— the  interview,  the  conference,  the  panel  discussion,  the  question- 
naire. A suggested  questionnaire  which  may  be  reproduced  for  use 
follows.  The  replies  gathered  from  789  respondents  in  Northumber- 
land County  are  listed.  This  form  may  be  modified  for  use  in  any 
community. 

SURVEY  FORM  NUMBER  1 

Committee  Studying  Beliefs  of  Faculty,  Students,  and  Parents 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  schools  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  all  the  pupils  and  of  the  community.  Due  to  the 
limitations  of  time,  the  school  program  must  be  organized  to  emphasize 
those  matters  which  are  most  vital  and  important.  In  doing  so,  it  will 
be  very  valuable  to  know  what  parents,  teachers,  and  students  think 
about  the  problems  of  their  schools. 

We  are  asking  you  to  indicate  your  opinion  on  each  of  the  state- 
ments listed  below.  By  this  means  information  on  group  opinion  may 
be  obtained.  [The  figures  above  each  of  the  symbols  record  the 
opinions  of  approximately  750  previous  respondents.  These  should 
be  deleted  in  mimeographing  the  form.] 

If  you  agree  with  the  statement,  underline  the  letter  Y (Yes,  agree) 

If  you  do  not  have  any  opinion,  underline  the  symbol  ? (I\o  opinion) 

If  you  disagree  with  the  statement,  underline  the  letter  N (I\o,  disagree) 

Endeavor  to  express  agreement  or  disagreement  on  each  statement. 


1. 

t he  best  way  to  learn  how  to  do  things  is  by  doing  them. 

729 

30 

18 

Y 

? 

N 

2. 

The  question  and  answer  technique  of  classroom  procedure 

602 

124 

49 

should  be  supplemented  by  committee  reports,  debates,  panel 
discussions,  construction  activities,  and  reports  of  community 

Y 

? 

N 

activities  and  service. 

3. 

Classroom  instruction  should  be  supplemented  by  frequent 

698 

55 

21 

trips  to  farms,  art  galleries,  museums,  courts,  election  places, 
manufacturing  plants,  etc. 

Y 

? 

N 

4. 

Pupil  interests  and  cooperation  will  be  decreased  by  allow- 

37 

54 

680 

ing  pupils  to  help  in  planning  classroom  activities. 

Y 

? 

N 

5. 

Class  and  school  activities  should  be  organized  to  permit 

663 

76 

26 

practice  in  school  of  the  qualities  of  character  and  the 
social  abilities  and  attitudes  needed  in  adult  life. 

Y 

? 

N 
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6. 

Adolescents  will  work  harder  and  learn  more  if  learning 

662 

65 

91 

activities  are  worth  while  than  they  will  just  to  get  good 
marks. 

Y 

? 

N 

7. 

An  active  learning-by-doing  curriculum  increases  the  under- 

685 

37 

21 

standing  and  mastery  of  school  subjects. 

Y 

? 

N 

8. 

More  stress  should  be  placed  on  memorizing  factual  informa- 

39 

52 

677 

tion  than  in  teaching  pupils  to  think  and  plan. 

Y 

? 

N 

9. 

The  curriculum  should  be  organized  to  emphasize  life 

526 

83 

35 

problems,  such  as  making  a home,  rearing  children,  running 
a business,  or  being  a good  citizen. 

Y 

? 

N 

10. 

Success  in  learning  will  decrease  if  it  is  organized  around 

47 

59 

673 

the  natural  experiences  and  needs  of  youth. 

Y 

? 

N 

11. 

Social  studies  should  deal  largely  with  contemporary  local. 

655 

57 

47 

State,  and  national  problems,  such  as  health,  home  and 
family  relations,  crime  prevention,  public  safety,  peace,  slum 
clearance. 

Y 

? 

N 

12. 

The  school  program  should  be  organized  so  that  each 

704 

49 

25 

child,  if  he  does  his  best,  will  experience  success  more  often 
than  failure. 

Y 

? 

N 

13. 

Teachers  should  know  as  much  about  their  students  as  they 

691 

50 

33 

know  about  their  subjects. 

Y 

? 

N 

14. 

Teaching  should  promote  the  total  physical,  emotional, 

545 

137 

69 

and  mental  growth  and  behavior  of  boys  and  girls  rather 
than  promote  only  memory  of  the  facts  in  school  subjects. 

Y 

? 

N 

15. 

Teachers  should  work  cooperatively  with  pupils  in  setting 

602 

124 

29 

up  pupil  standards  and  rules  of  conduct  and  let  the  boys 
and  girls  have  a large  part  in  getting  everyone  in  their  group 

Y 

? 

N 

•o  observe  them. 

Indicate  in  which  of  the  15  items  listed  above  your  school  is 
Most  successful— 

Least  successful— 

Please  check  below  your  own  status: 

Student Parent Layman Teacher 

WHAT  IS  THE  SCHOOL’S  HOLDING  POWER? 

An  effective  approach  to  the  study  of  a school’s  need  for  curriculum 
change  is  the  examination  of  its  holding  power.  The  American  sec- 
ondary school  should  serve  all  the  children  of  all  the  people. 
Yet  there  is  serious  erosion  in  many  of  our  educational  gardens.  Over 
50  per  cent  of  young  plants  wash  out  before  reaching  the  full  bloom 
of  graduation.  To  what  degree  is  this  true  in  your  school?  Why? 

At  what  points  in  your  school  program  do  boys  and  girls  leave 
school?  Why?  What  are  the  reasons?  What  per  cent  of  those  who 
enter  grade  nine  actually  graduate?  Do  they  leave  because  of  lack  of 
interest?  Or  because  of  lack  of  ability  to  do  the  learning  tasks  set  for 
them?  What  can  be  done  to  ease  the  student’s  financial  problems, 
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dues,  etc.,  so  that  each  youth  gets  his  rightful  educational  opportuni- 
ties? Are  graduation  and  participation  in  activities  restricted  for  many 
pupils  because  of  lack  of  personal  funds?  Has  the  staff  examined  the 
figures  and  discovered  the  reasons? 

If  there  is  any  evidence  that  pupils  leave  school  because  learning 
materials  and  activities  are  out  of  step  with  their  concerns,  needs,  and 
abilities,  curriculum  change  becomes  mandatory.  Does  the  faculty 
believe  sincerely  in  universal  secondary  education? 

Such  investigation  is  not  difficult.  The  pupil-accounting  records 
will  reveal  how  many  students  drop  out,  who  they  are,  and  when  they 
leave.  Personal  interview  or  questionnaire  can  be  used  to  determine 
the  causes.  A suggested  form,  Survey  Form  Number  2,  follows.  It  may 
be  modified  and  reproduced  to  meet  local  needs. 


SURVEY  FORM  NUMBER  2 

Committee  Studying  the  School’s  Holding  Power 

Dear  Former  Student: 

In  order  to  know  how  best  to  teach  the  present  students  in  our 
high  school  we  want  to  learn  how  the  school  served  you  in  the  past. 
You  can  help  the  boys  and  girls  now  in  school  by  completing  the  en- 
closed questionnaire.  The  data,  grouped  with  that  of  other  former 
students,  will  be  very  significant. 


Principal 


1.  Year  you  entered  this  school 

2.  Year  you  left  or  graduated 

3.  Sex  ; Married  

Yes 

4.  Where  are  you  now  living? 

In  same  town  or  city  as  school  or  within  twenty  miles 

Elsewhere  in  the  state  

In  another  state  

5.  Reasons  for  leaving  school 

a.  Too  many  poor  grades 

b.  To  get  more  practical  training  on  a job 

c.  Disciplinary  trouble  

d.  Family  moved  away  

e.  Financial  reasons  

f.  Illness  

g.  Help  needed  at  home  

it.  Marriage  

i.  School  was  not  interesting  to  me  

j.  Graduated  

k.  To  enter  another  school  

l.  School  did  not  offer  subjects  or  courses  I wanted 


; Year 

No 
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in.  Transportation  difficulties 
n.  Other  reasons.  Name  them: 


6.  Present  occupation:  

7.  How  many  jobs  have  yon  held  since  graduation? 

8.  Are  you  satisfied  in  your  present  job?  

9.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  your  school  has  helped  you  in  the  following 
problems  and  in  what  you  have  done  since  you  left  school?  [Place  an  X for  each 
item  in  the  proper  column.] 


Very  Very 

Much  Some  Little 


a.  Present  leisure-time  participation  in  sports?  

b.  Use  of  good  English  (writing  and  speaking)  ? . . . 

c.  Enjoyment  of  good  literature,  art,  music?  

d.  Satisfactory  family  life  (married  or  single)?  I 

e.  Ability  to  think  critically  and  intelligently  about 

personal  and  political  problems?  

f.  Good  health  practices?  

g.  Citizenship  activities  (voting  and  interest)?  

It.  Social  relationships  (courtesy  and  cooperation)  ? 

i.  Interest  in  further  formal  education?  

j.  Getting  and  holding  a job?  j 

10.  On  the  whole,  which  statement  below  best  describes  your  total  experience  in 
the  high  school  (scholastic,  social,  athletic,  personal)  ? 

(Check  one  only) 

a.  Most  satisfactory  experience  I have  ever  had  

b.  Thoroughly  satisfied  with  most  things  

c.  Well  satisfied,  but  wish  a few  things  were  different  

d.  Fairly  well  satisfied,  but  many  things  were  disap- 
pointing   

e.  Not  very  well  satisfied,  although  a few  features  were 

pretty  good  

f.  Decidedly  dissatisfied  with  most  things  

g.  Most  unsatisfactory  experience  I have  ever  had  

11.  Do  you  believe  that  what  is  taught  in  school  subjects  should  be  more  closely 

related  to  life?  


12.  Do  you  believe  that  high  school  classes  should  go  out  of  the  school  on  school 
trips  to  find  out  the  facts  about  their  own  community?  


13.  Would  your  interest  in  the  school  subjects  have  been  increased  if  you  could 
have  helped  your  teachers  more  in  planning  what  you  did?  


14.  Did  your  high  school  help  you  to  solve  your  personal  problems  (Vocational,  life 
adjustment,  boy-girl  relationships,  further  education,  happiness,  etc.)?  


15.  Eased  upon  your  experiences  as  a student  in  this  school  and  later  contacts, 
what  suggestions  do  you  wish  to  make  for  its  improvement?  


Name  ... 
Address 


(if  you  wish  to  sign) 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS  OF  YOUTH  NOW  IN  SCHOOL? 

Closely  related  to  the  study  of  holding  power  is  a study  of  pupil 
progress.  How  well  do  the  pupils  succeed  who  remain  in  school? 
Retardation  in  school  is  frequently  preliminary  to  elimination  from 
school. 

1.  Do  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  meet  with  the  success  which  their 
growth  demands?  Do  they  apply  themselves  to  the  extent  of  their 
abilities?  What  are  their  abilities— social,  physical,  mental?  Are 
their  learning  activities  in  keeping  with  these  abilities?  What 
are  the  enrollments  in  various  courses?  Are  these  enrollments  a 
reflection  ot  community  needs? 

2.  Do  students  fail  in  school?  What  is  failure?  At  what  levels?  In 
what  courses?  Why?  Does  each  student  experience  success  more 
often  than  failure? 

3.  Do  the  students  behave  well?  Are  they  happy  in  their  work? 
Are  they  emotionally  and  socially  well  adjusted  to  the  program 
of  your  school?  What,  if  any,  changes  should  be  made? 

4.  How  does  the  guidance  program  function?  Is  it  satisfactory? 

FACULTY  STUDY  DESIRABLE 

Faculty  study  of  these  matters  can  be  highly  rewarding  in  implica- 
tions for  curriculum  improvement.  And  it  is  certainly  within  the 
range  of  the  ingenuity  of  any  faculty  to  devise  ways  of  learning  the 
facts.  Studies  of  adolescent  growth  and  development,  sociograms,  and 
anecdotal  records  have  been  most  helpiul  in  aiding  teachers  to  under- 
stand children. 

Examination  of  the  age-grade  tables  will  point  to  the  areas  of  pupil 
retardation.  Analysis  of  the  reports  of  pupil  progress  will  reveal  the 
courses  in  which  pupils  fail.  Tactful  interviews  with  pupils  anti 
teachers  will  give  evidence  as  to  the  causes.  Tests  of  achievement  anti 
ability  and  inventories  of  interest  and  adjustment  will  provide  addi 
tional  enlightenment.  Research  of  this  sort  will  establish  convictions 
and  point  the  way  in  many  cases  to  curriculum  change. 

In  studying  the  boys  and  girls  in  school,  one  will  not  be  content  with 
a study  of  their  progress  only.  Each  teacher  will  want  to  study  in- 
dividual children  and  especially  those  in  his  homeroom.  The  entire 
faculty  will  want  to  study  the  interests,  needs,  and  abilities  common  to 
all  children. 

What  are  their  interests  and  expectations?  What  are  their  abilities  to 
pursue  these?  What  are  their  developmental  problems  and  how  is  the 
school  helping  to  solve  them?  Teachers  have  stated  that  this  type  of  study 
has  been  the  most  profitable  type  of  in-service  program. 
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1.  Are  there  hand-minded  and  social-minded , as  well  as  book- 
mincled  boys  and  girls?  Do  the  first  two  types  have  opportunity 
for  learning  on  a par  with  the  opportunity  afforded  the  book- 
minded?  Is  there  as  much  provision  for  learning  from  things 
and  from  people  as  there  is  for  learning  from  books? 

2.  Does  the  faculty  take  an  ongoing  inventory  of  the  interests  of 
all  the  boys  and  girls?  What  are  their  leisure-time  activities? 
Their  recreational  pursuits?  Their  opportunties  for  socializa- 
tion? Do  classroom  activities  and  extracurricular  programs 
take  these  interests  into  full  account?  Is  an  attempt  being  made 
to  integrate  worthwhile  learning  activities  into  classroom  prac- 
tices? Are  there  social  isolates  in  the  school  and  in  the  class- 
rooms? What  can  be  done  for  them?  How  can  individual  dif- 
ferences in  a single  class  section  be  handled? 

3.  What  are  the  life  career  motives  of  students?  What  are  they 
seeking  to  become?  What  are  their  educational  plans?  Their 
occupational  goals?  Their  personal  aspirations?  Is  the  school 
program  affected  by  these?  Is  there  sufficient  contact  time  be- 
tween the  student  and  any  one  teacher  who  can  give  him  ade- 
quate guidance? 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  each  individual’s  home  environment? 
Does  it  further  his  interests  and  aspirations?  What  are  the  liv- 
ing standards?  Do  they  give  the  student  a sense  of  security? 
What  is  the  cultural  and  educational  status?  What  do  these 
things  say  about  the  learning  experiences  which  are  provided  for 
them?  Should  each  homeroom  teacher  visit  the  homes  of  his 
pupils  each  school  year  on  school  time?  What  about  permanent 
homerooms? 

5.  What  is  the  school  doing  to  help  all  boys  and  girls  with  their 
“developmental  tasks,”  those  growing-up  adjustments  which 
must  be  accomplished  regardless  of  all  else  at  the  only  time  when 
such  adjustments  can  be  made? 

a.  What  help  are  they  all  receiving  in  understanding  the  physical 
changes  through  which  they  are  passing?  In  establishing  rela- 
tionships with  the  opposite  sex?  In  achieving  social  status  in  the 
school  environment?  In  developing  the  stability  that  makes  for 
mental  hygiene?  Are  these  learnings  as  important  as  the  mastery 
of  subject  content? 

b.  What  is  being  done  to  help  them  to  acquire  emotional  inde- 
pendence from  their  parents  and  other  adults?  To  help  them 
develop  individualities?  To  help  them  gain  acceptance  by  their 
age  mates  of  both  sexes? 

c.  What  is  being  done  to  prepare  them  for  marriage  and  rearing 
a family?  For  selecting  and  preparing  for  a vocation?  For 
achieving  economic  independence?  For  handling  and  spending 
money  wisely? 
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d.  Does  the  school  recognize  that  adolescents  are  trying  hard  to 
work  out  for  themselves  a way  of  life?  What  is  being  done  to 
help  them?  What  is  being  done  to  help  them  develop  ethical 
and  spiritual  concepts  and  values?  To  develop  habits  and  atti- 
tudes that  will  reduce  juvenile  delinquency  and  suspended 
adolescence  in  adulthood? 

e.  Does  each  student  have  a faculty  coyifidant  to  whom  he  can  go 
for  guidance?  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  a sampling  of  12th  grade 
pupils  indicate  they  do  not.  Adolescents  need,  after  all,  two  very 
simple  things— understanding  of  and  respect  for  their  person- 
alities. In  adolescence,  young  people  ask  adults  to  appreciate 
their  long  and  occasionally  foolish  dreams,  their  sensitiveness, 
their  strange  inconsistencies,  their  alternation  between  hope  and 
despair,  between  independence  and  helplessness.  Do  teachers 
give  this  need  of  boys  and  girls  enough  consideration?  Have 
rapport  and  confidence  been  established?  Group  leadership 
requires  teachers  who  care  warmly  for  youth. 

Why  not  make  a group  study  of  the  common  problems  of  adoles- 
cents? No  finer  or  more  interesting  purpose  could  be  chosen  for  your 
professional  meetings.  Why  not  encourage  and  help  individual 
teachers  to  make  case  studies  of  individual  boys  and  girls?  Share  the 
findings. 

Student  panels  before  PTA’s  and  faculty  groups  have  produced  very 
informative  results. 

Why  not  inventory  the  interests  and  expectations  of  students?  It 
will  pay  dividends  in  furnishing  additional  bases  for  appraisal.  Inter- 
views, questionnaires,  anecdotal  records,  autobiographies,  and  the  like 
offer  themselves  for  use.  Group  conferences  with  students  and  teachers 
have  produced  some  splendid  results. 

In  order  that  these  needs  of  all  youth  may  find  expression  in  curric- 
ulum study  and  enrichment,  the  State  committees  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative  Secondary  School  Curriculum  Program  have  de- 
veloped an  “Inquiry  on  Student  Needs.”  Teachers  and  pupils  from 
many  schools  have  cooperated  in  a consumer  research  type  of  activity 
by  which  a sampling  of  needs  has  been  obtained.  Seventy-five  teachers 
and  4,410  students  from  grades  7 through  12,  who  have  used  it,  have 
suggested  changes  for  six  revisions  and  testify  concerning  its  effective- 
ness in  (1)  developing  needed  student  introspection,  (2)  developing 
teacher  concern  about  student  problems  and  needs,  and  (3)  providing 
a fundamental  basis  for  curriculum  improvement.  The  order  ol 
listing  of  the  needs  bears  no  relation  to  their  relative  importance.  It 
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is  suggested  (1)  that  it  be  used,  tallied,  and  responses  noted  by  home- 
room teachers  for  obtaining  information  about  individuals  for  guid- 
ance purposes,  (2)  that  it  be  tallied  by  school  grades  for  grade  study 
of  the  needs  of  all  pupils  at  various  levels  of  maturity,  and  (3)  that  it 
be  tallied  for  the  total  school  and  percentages  determined  for  item 
responses  in  order  that  needed  curriculum  changes  and  course  enrich- 
ment may  become  apparent.  Results  from  other  schools  are  shown 
in  Appendix  D,  page  152.  Schools  which  use  the  form  are  requested  to 
send  summaries  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  future 
addition  to  the  totals  thus  far  assembled. 

The  new  evaluative  criteria  for  secondary  school  accreditation  by  the 
Middle  States  Association,  which  are  based  upon  meeting  the  needs  of 
youth,  should  stimulate  further  faculty  research  toward  this  end. 

SURVEY  FORM  NUMBER  3 
Inquiry  on  Student  Needs 

Directions 

To  be  read  by  the  teacher  and  students  together,  the  teacher  reading 
aloud: 

For  many  years  teachers  have  been  thinking  about  the  problem  of 
how  well  the  high  schools  are  preparing  youth  for  daily  living  as 
workers,  homemakers,  and  citizens.  There  is  need  to  find  out  what 
students  themselves  think  about  this  problem.  This  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  helping  to  develop  for  you,  and  for  others  who  will  follow 
you,  the  kind  of  education  that  will  best  fit  you  and  them  for  life. 

You  are  asked  to  answer  a few  questions  which  will  help  your 
teachers  [and  other  teachers  in  Pennsylvania]  to  plan  better  for  your 
education.  You  are  asked  to  consider  each  question  slowly  and  care- 
fully so  that  you  can  answer  it  the  best  that  you  know  how. 

How  to  Do  It 

If  you,  yourself,  feel  that  the  answer  to  the  question  is  "Yes,"  underline  Y. 

If  you,  yourself,  feel  that  the  answer  to  the  question  is  "No”,  underline  N. 

If  you  are  in  doubt,  or  do  not  understand  ivhat  the  words  mean,  underline  ?. 

Examples: 

a.  Are  you  learning  for  what  field  of  work  you  are  fitted?  Y N ? 

b.  Do  you  have  physical  defects  which  need  correction?  Y N ? 

c.  Does  your  school  provide  practice  in  representative  government?  Y N ? 
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NEEDS  OF  YOUTH 
I.  WORK 


All  youth  need  to  develop  skill  as  workers  and  those  understandings 
and  attitudes  that  fit  the  workers  to  earn  money. 


1.  Do  you  feel  the  need  for  more  information  about  jobs  or  pro- 
fessions? Y 

2.  Do  you  have  success  more  often  than  failure  in  your  school  work?  Y 

3.  Do  you  know  for  what  kind  of  jobs  each  of  your  school  subjects 

can  help  to  prepare  you?  Y 

4.  Do  you  need,  for  your  future  life  work,  some  course  that  your 

school  does  not  give?  ^ 

5.  Do  you  know  about  local  job  opportunities,  requirements,  and 

pay?  Y 

II.  HEALTH 


N 

N 

N 


N 


N 


v 


All  youth  need  to  develop  and  maintain  good  health  and  physical 
fitness. 


1.  Can  you  apply  first  aid,  including  artificial  respiration?  Y N 

2.  Are  you  as  happy  as  other  people  seem  to  be?  Y N 

3.  Are  you  worried  about  your  own  growth  or  health?  Y N 

4.  Are  you  developing  skill  in  any  sport  which  you  can  follow  after 

you  leave  school?  Y N 

5.  Do  you  know  how  to  select  a well-balanced  diet  of  carbohydrates, 

proteins,  minerals,  vitamins,  etc.?  Y N 


? 


III.  CITIZENSHIP 


All  youth  need  to  understand  the  rights  of  the  citizen  of  a demo- 
cratic society  and  their  duties  as  members  of  the  community  and  citi- 
zens of  the  State  and  nation. 


1.  Do  you  wish  that  other  students  would  like  you  better? 

2.  Do  you  feel  at  ease  in  talking  or  working  with  people  of  an- 
other race  or  creed? 

3.  Would  you  like  to  share  with  your  classroom  teachers  in  plan- 
ning your  school  work? 

4.  Can  you  compare  the  freedoms  of  the  American  way  of  life  with 
those  of  Communism  or  Socialism? 


5. 


Have  you  seen  a court  or  other  public  officials  when  they  are  at 
work? 

IV.  HOME 


Y N ? 

Y N ? 

Y N ? 

Y N ? 

Y N ? 


All  youth  need  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  family  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  society  and  what  helps  in  successful  family  life. 

1.  Can  you  describe  the  purposes  of  the  family  in  American  life?  Y N ? 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  lack  of  understanding  between  you  and 
your  parents,  or  between  you  and  your  brothers  and  sisters  if 
you  have  any? 


Y 


N ? 
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3.  Can  you  read  the  meters— gas,  water,  or  electric  in  your  home?  Y N ? 

4.  Do  you  need  to  learn  about  making  dates  or  choosing  a mate  or 

making  a home?  Y N ? 

5.  Do  you  understand  your  own  sexual  growth  and  its  effect  on 

what  you  think  and  do?  Y N ? 

V.  THRIFT 

All  youth  need  to  know  how  to  buy  and  use  goods  and  services 
intelligently  and  to  understand  both  the  values  received  and  the  conse- 
quences of  their  acts. 

1.  Do  you  know  how  to  pick  the  best  quality  in  the  food  and 
clothes  you  buy? 

2.  Do  you  know  where  to  find  information  about  what  and  how 
to  buy? 

3.  Can  you  tell  if  what  is  said  in  advertising  or  politics  is  true? 

4.  Are  you,  yourself,  ever  asked  to  judge  the  success  of  your  school 
work  or  personal  development? 

5.  Do  you  know  how  to  invest  money— buy  stocks  and  bonds,  etc.? 

VI.  SCIENCE 

All  youth  need  to  understand  the  scientific  method,  the  influence  of 
science  on  human  life,  and  the  main  scientific  facts  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  world  and  of  men. 

1.  Do  you  need  to  know  how  to  work  out  practical  problems  of 
your  own,  gathering  facts  and  information,  knitting  them  to- 
gether, and  coming  to  your  own  conclusions? 

2.  Do  you  see  how  your  work  in  science  is  connected  with  your  own 
problems? 

3.  Do  you  understand  people— what  makes  most  people  think, 
feel,  and  act  as  they  do? 

4.  Do  you  understand  how  motors,  toasters,  thermometers,  etc., 
actually  work? 

5.  Can  you  describe  some  problems  which  science  has  brought 
along  with  its  benefits? 

VII.  APPRECIATION 
All  youth  need  to  learn  how  to  appreciate  beauty  in  literature,  art, 
music,  and  nature. 

1.  Is  your  school  a beautiful  place  in  which  to  live  and  learn?  Y N ? 

2.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  adult  groups  in  your  community 

which  promote  the  study  of  literature,  art,  music,  and  nature?  Y N ? 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  you  are  learning  to  enjoy  better  art,  music 

and  literature  as  you  go  on  with  your  education?  Y N ? 


Y N ? 

Y N ? 

Y . N ? 

Y N ? 

Y N ? 


Y N ? 

Y N ? 

Y N ? 

Y N ? 

Y N ? 
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4.  Have  you  been  on  any  trips  to  art  museums  or  concerts  or  for 

nature  study?  Y N ? 

5.  Do  you  read  the  excellent  fiction  and  other  literature  which  is 

about  your  school  subjects?  Y N ? 


VIII.  LEISURE 

All  youth  need  to  be  able  to  use  their  leisure  time  well  and  to  budget 
it  wisely,  balancing  activities  that  yield  satisfaction  to  the  individual 
with  those  that  are  socially  useful. 

1.  Does  your  community  provide  enough  places  for  wholesome  rec- 
reation? 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  ‘‘left  out  of  things”  in  school? 

3.  Would  you  like  to  work  on  some  community  welfare  activities 
such  as  the  Red  Cross  drive  in  your  leisure  time? 

4.  Are  you  doing  any  work  on  what  may  be  your  life-time  hobbies? 

5.  Is  your  leisure  time  being  spent  as  you  hope  your  own  children 
will  spend  their  leisure  time? 

IX.  OTHER  PEOPLE 

All  youth  need  to  develop  respect  for  other  persons,  to  grow  in  their 
insight  into  values  and  principles,  and  to  be  able  to  live  and  work 
cooperatively  with  others. 

1.  Do  you  know  how  to  be  a good  committee  chairman?  Y N ? 

2.  Do  you  feel  the  need  to  know  more  about  introducing  people, 

about  courtesy,  etc.?  Y N ? 

3.  Do  you  wish  that  your  teachers  would  like  you  better?  Y N ? 

4.  Do  you  prefer  to  be  by  yourself  rather  than  with  other  students?  Y N ? 

5.  Do  you  feel  the  need  to  learn  more  about  getting  along  with 

other  people?  Y N ? 

X.  LANGUAGE 

All  youth  need  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  express  their  thoughts 
clearly  and  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding. 

1.  Do  you  use  good  written  and  spoken  English  in  all  of  your 

classes?  Y N ? 

2.  Do  you  wish  that  you  knew  how  to  study  better?  Y N ? 

3.  Are  you  developing  the  habit  of  daily  newspaper  reading?  Y N ? 

4.  Do  you  know  how  to  find  reference  material  by  using  the  card 

catalog,  the  Readers’  Guide,  etc.,  in  the  school  library?  Y N ? 

5.  Can  you  write  a good  letter  or  composition?  Y N ? 


Y N ? 

Y N ? 

Y N ? 

Y N ? 

Y N ? 
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PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS 
Please  check  whether  you  are  a boy  or  a girl  and  your  grade  in  school. 


(hoy)  (girl)  (grade) 


1.  Have  you  liked  answering  the  questions  which  have  been  asked?  Y N 

2.  Ho  you  feel  that  your  school  is  interested  in  your  personal 

welfare?  Y N 

3.  Have  the  questions  helped  you  to  think  more  about  yourself?  Y N 

4.  Have  the  questions  helped  you  to  understand  yourself  better, 

to  see  better  what  needs  and  problems  you  may  have?  Y N 

5.  Are  any  of  your  problems  so  serious  that  they  keep  you  from 

doing  good  school  work?  Y N 

(i.  Have  the  questions  helped  you  to  know  that  your  problems  and 
needs  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  other  people  of  your  own 
age?  Y N 

7.  Would  you  like  to  have  more  time  to  think  and  work  on  prob- 
lems of  personal  concern  to  you?  Y N 

8.  Do  you  feel  free  to  talk  over  your  personal  problems  with  some- 
one on  your  school  faculty?  Y N 

9.  Do  the  questions  give  you  a good  picture  of  your  school  work 

and  problems.  Y N 

10.  Would  you  like  to  have  more  opportunities  to  make  suggestions 

about  your  school  work?  Y N 


? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

p 

? 

? 


Sign  your  name. 


NOTES 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  COMMUNITY  NEED?  WHAT  CAN  IT  PROVIDE? 

Since  the  school  is  an  instrument  of  society  and  since  boys  and  girls 
mast  live  in  that  society,  eternal  vigilance  must  be  focused  on  community 
and  societal  needs  when  consideration  is  being  given  to  curriculum  improve- 
ment and  content  enrichment. 

1.  What  are  the  resources  of  the  community?  What  is  the  nature 
of  its  population?  National  backgrounds?  Religious?  Cultural 
status?  Educational  levels?  Do  these  point  to  matters  that  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  school?  What  would  be  the  value  to 
the  school  of  a school-community  council  of  teachers  and  com- 
munity leaders? 

2.  What  are  the  community’s  natural  resources?  Its  industries? 
Occupational  opportunities?  Occupational  trends?  How  do 
daily  bank  clearances  compare  with  those  of  communities  of  sim- 
ilar size?  What  rate  of  unemployment  exists? 

3.  What  is  the  status  of  the  community  in  such  matters  as  housing? 
Cultural  and  recreational  facilities  and  tastes?  Health  and  sani- 
tation? Support  of  education?  Pressure  groups? 

4.  What  characterizes  the  human  relationships  in  the  community? 
Are  there  underprivileged  groups?  Are  there  racial,  or  religious, 
or  other  schisms?  In  face  of  the  facts,  is  the  school  program 
adequate? 

5.  What  is  being  done  to  improve  community-school  relations? 
Survey  techniques  can  be  developed  by  a faculty  for  learning 
what  it  wants  to  know  about  its  community.  A form  for  such  a 
community  study  is  included  in  Survey  Form  No.  4. 

Committees,  making  use  of  students  and  parents,  questionnaires, 
and  observational  techniques,  can  learn  much  about  community  needs 
and  in  so  doing  uncover  many  community  resources  for  use  in  the 
instructional  program.  This  kind  of  investigation  is  excellent  for 
learning  units  in  science,  social  studies,  health,  and  the  like.  Many 
lay  groups  welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  process  and 
to  provide  observation  and  participation  of  speakers  and  consultants 
to  assist  in  the  school  program. 

SURVEY  FORM  NUMBER  4 

Committee  Studying  Community  Resources 

Step  1.  List  questions  that  might  be  raised  in  studying  com- 
munity resources,  (a  and  b are  examples.) 

a.  What  historical  factors  in  the  community  might  contribute  to  curriculum 
planning? 

b.  What  physical  factors  might  he  considered  in  planning  those  educational 
experiences  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  community? 

c.  Others. 
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Step  2.  Through  discussion  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the  questions 
listed  above.  List  in  short  answers  the  composite  opinion  of  the 
group,  (a  and  b are  examples.) 

a.  Local  history,  historical  sites,  local  historians,  libraries  and  records  should 
he  investigated. 

b.  The  good  pasture  land  of  this  area  which  encourages  dairy  farming  in- 
fluences to  a certain  extent  the  vocational  choices  and  ways  of  living  of  some 
of  the  people. 

c.  Others. 

Step  3.  Ask  each  member  of  the  committee  to  obtain  as  much 
information  as  possible  about  each  of  the  following.  Summarize 
the  information  you  are  able  to  obtain  about  your  county. 

I.  Historical  Factors  VIII. 


A.  Local  history 

11.  Sites 

C.  Monuments 

D.  Places  of  historic  interest 

II.  Physical  Factors 

A.  Size  and  location 

B.  Soil 

C.  Climate 

D.  Rainfall 

III.  Population 

A.  Urban  and  rural 

B.  Racial  groups 

C.  Density 

D.  Study  of  aliens  and  illiterates 

E.  Educational  level 

IV.  Industries  and  business 

A.  Industrial  production 

1.  Number  and  kind  of  estab- 
lishments 

2.  Number  of  employes 

3.  Salaries 

4.  Job  opportunities  and 
trends  as  shown  by  the 
census 

V.  Agricultural  and  human  resources 
A.  Number  and  types  of  farms 
and  products  by  regions 

VI.  Transportation  and  communica- 
tion 

A.  Railways 

B.  Bus  lines 

C.  Telephone  and  telegraph  sys- 

tems 

VII.  Local  government 

A.  County  government  officials 

B.  Representatives  of  state  gov- 
ernment 

C.  Representatives  of  federal  gov 
ernment 

D.  Local  officers  and  their  duties 


Social  welfare 
A.  Social  institutions 

1.  Employment  offices 

2.  Visiting  nurse 

3.  Homes  for  aged 

4.  Homes  for  children 

5.  Juvenile  delinquency 

6.  Arrests  and  reasons 

IX.  Housing 

A.  Types  of  homes 

B.  Cost 

C.  Home  ownership 

D.  Location 

E.  Taxation 

F.  Slum  areas 

X.  Religion 

A.  Number  and  size  of  religious 
groups 

B.  Locations  in  the  county 

C.  Number  and  location  of 
church  buildings 

XI.  Health 

A.  Medical  service 

B.  Hospital  service 

C.  Health  department  service 

D.  Health  regulations 

E.  Bad  spots— unsanitary  condi- 

tions 

XII.  Recreation 

A.  Parks 

B.  Playgrounds 

C.  Commercial  recieational  op- 
portunities 

D.  Summer  camps 

E.  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  or- 
ganizations 

F.  Neglected  areas 

XIII.  Library 

A.  Number  and  location  of  li- 
braries 

B.  Number  of  volumes  included 

C.  Library  service  to  rural  dis- 
districts 

D.  How  financed 
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Such  a study  of  the  community  may  reveal  additional  ways  in  which 
each  school  and  community  may  work  hand-in-hand.  Tables  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV  on  pages  36  and  37  are  included  to  promote  activity  ol 

this  type. 

SCHOOL  IDENTIFICATION  WITH  COMMUNITY  LIFE 

Reports  from  schools  functioning  as  social  agencies  in  their  communities 
indicate  that  there  are  at  least  seven  different  ways  in  which  the  school  and 
community  can  work  cooperatively  in  education.1 

1.  The  School  Can  Identify  Itself  with  Life  in  the  Community, 
participating  in  local  affairs,  cooperating  with  all  other  social 
and  educational  agencies  in  improving  the  quality  of  living, 
and  serving  to  coordinate  child  welfare  and  community  better- 
ment. 

2.  The  School  Can  Identify  Itself  with  the  Homes  from  which  the 
children  come,  extending  its  educational  program  to  include 
members  of  their  families,  and  keeping  in  close  touch  with  all 
the  school  patrons. 

3.  The  School  Can  Make  the  Children  Aivare  of  Community  Prob- 
lems. They  can  be  encouraged  to  raise  questions  about  local 
affairs  and  can  be  helped  to  understand  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  including  the  various  features  that  make  up  life  around 
them— the  resources  that  contribute  to  a good  life  and  the  dis- 
integrating factors  that  beset  community  life. 

4.  The  School  Can  Utilize  All  Community  Resources  That  Have 
Educational  Value  for  children  and  the  features  of  the  local  en- 
vironment that  can  enrich  a child’s  background.  These  resources 
include  local  library,  educational  features  of  the  local  industries 
and  business  establishments,  museums,  parks,  landmarks,  his- 
torical centers,  governmental  agencies,  and  natural  resources  of 
the  region. 

5.  The  School  Can  Teach  Children  to  Become  Good  Citizens  by 
helping  them  participate  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  community 
under  school  supervision.  Community  problems  can  be  brought 
into  the  classroom  where  children  can  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  deliberate  the  issues  involved,  or  children  can  go  out  into 
their  community  to  study  these  issues  under  the  school’s  direction. 

6.  The  School  Can  Extend  Its  Supervision  Over  the  Children  in 
Their  After-School  Recreational  Hours  so  that  these  hours  are 
constructively  spent  and  the  children  protected  from  influences 
that  might  lead  to  undesirable  behavior. 

7.  The  School  Can  Serve  the  Adults  in  the  Community  as  an  edu- 
cational and  social  center  where  classes  are  held  and  opportuni- 
ties for  meetings  or  recreation  are  provided. 

1 Hildreth,  Gertrude,  Child  Growth  Through  Education,  New  York,  Ronald  Press  Com- 
pany, 1948. 


Table  I — Resource  Speakers  Available  For  

(Artists,  broadcasters,  businessmen,  crime  prevention  groups,  dramatic  groups,  government  services,  health  agencies,  industries,  labor  or 
ganizations,  political  groups,  professional  organizations,  racial  organizations,  transportation,  travel  agencies,  women  s clubs.) 
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THE  LARGER  COMMUNITY 

And  -what  of  the  needs  of  the  larger  community? — Is  the  school  making 
its  full  contribution  to  the  solution  of  national  and  world  problems?  In 
a world  which  is  smaller  than  the  smallest  colony  in  George  Washington’s 
day,  the  citizenship  horizon  must  be  world-wide  in  scope.  A school  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  world-citizenship. 

1.  Has  the  faculty  outlined  a program  for  peace  education ? For 
unesco?  What  is  being  done  to  fit  girls  and  boys  for  making 
it  effective? 

2.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  learning  about  attempts  at  international 
cooperation?  About  the  part  that  education  must  play  in  the 
success  of  the  United  Nations?  Can  boys  and  girls  work  intelli- 
gently for  the  establishment  of  world  government?  What  are 
the  national  and  international  barriers  to  mutual  understanding 
and  goodwill?  Are  students  aiding  in  the  elimination  of  such 
barriers? 

3.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  learning  of  the  potentialities  of  atomic 
power?  Are  they  developing  the  disposition  to  see  that  it  shall 
be  used  for  peaceful  purposes? 

Why  not  invite  school  patrons  and  students  to  study  such  matters? 

Why  not  examine  the  instructional  program  for  adequacy  in  this 

area? 

HOW  DO  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION  AND 
PRACTICES  AFFECT  THE  CURRICULUM? 

Do  the  administrative  practices  of  your  school  facilitate  learning  activities 
resulting  from  such  investigations  as  are  suggested  in  this  chapter? 

1.  Are  the  relationships  of  teachers  with  teachers,  teachers  with 
administrators,  teachers  with  students,  such  as  to  promote  a co- 
operative, democratic  power  in  the  study  and  solution  of  school 
problems?  Is  adequate  duty  time  provided  for  their  considera- 
tion? Is  the  faculty  acquainted  with  and  skilled  in  effective 
group  techniques?  Democracy  must  be  learned;  autocracy  may 
readily  be  imposed. 

2.  Is  the  school  program  orga?iized  to  provide  those  common 
learnings  for  life  adjustment  needed  by  all  boys  and  girls,  as  well 
as  the  specialized  learnings  necessitated  by  the  differences  in  their 
interests?  Is  it  organized  to  promote  the  integration  of  learn- 
ings around  meaningful  functional  problems  of  contemporary 
life?  Does  scheduling  promote  the  use  of  adequate  time  for 
firsthand  direct  community  study? 

3.  Does  the  daily  class  schedule  allow  learning  activities  in  keep- 
i?ig  with  what  is  now  known  about  the  best  learning  conditions? 
Do  the  same  pupils  and  teachers  work  together  long  enough  each 
day,  each  year,  and  through  school  to  permit  unbroken  attack 
upon  personal  and  social  problems?  To  permit  intimate 
acquaintance  with  each  other? 
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4.  Does  the  organization  of  the  school  program  facilitate  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  guidance  function  by  all  the  teachers ? Or  is  guid- 
ance considered  the  function  of  a specialist?  Does  the  school 
have  permanent  homerooms?  Are  these  desirable? 

5.  Do  the  marking  and  promotion  policies  square  with  the  current 
understanding  of  child  growth  and  development?  Are  the  pro- 
cedures for  reporting  pupil  progress  adequate?  Do  these  square 
with  the  need  to  evaluate  all  desirable  learning  outcomes?  How 
can  growth  in  desirable  skills,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  be  shown 
on  school  records  and  on  reports  to  parents? 

6.  What  financial  support  does  the  curriculum  improvement  pro- 
gram need?  Are  teachers  excused  and  reimbursed  for  attendance 
at  state,  regional,  and  national  curriculum  meetings? 

Faculty  study  of  the  above  and  other  matters  will  point  to  needed 
improvements.  As  these  operational  goals  are  attained  or  ap- 
proached one  by  one,  there  will  be  evidence  that  curriculum  im- 
provement is  taking  place. 

The  above  are  but  a few  of  the  fact-finding  approaches  which  any  faculty 
may  use  any  time,  anywhere,  in  determining  the  need  for  curriculum 
improvement.  Study  of  any  of  the  questions  raised,  followed  by  appropriate 
action,  will  lead  to  curriculum  change.  It  is  not  important  which  levers 
are  pulled  first,  but  it  is  important  that  the  process  be  started  and  kept 
rolling  for  continual  advance. 


SUMMARY 

Many  levers  are  available  to  get  a program  started.  Curriculum 
deficiencies  may  be  studied  in  the  light  of  state  or  national  reports  and 
recommendations,  or  they  may  proceed  through  studies  of  (1)  current 
beliefs  and  practices— the  opinions  of  students  and  citizens,  (2)  the 
school’s  holding  power,  (3)  the  problems  of  youth  now  in  school,  (4) 
community  problems  and  resources,  national  needs,  and  (5)  admin- 
istrative organization  and  procedure.  The  point  of  beginning  will 
depend  upon  the  problems  and  concerns  of  the  participants  them- 
selves. 

Study  of  any  of  the  problems  which  have  been  raised,  followed  by 
appropriate  action  in  subject  instruction  and  in  administrator-teacher- 
pupil  relations,  will  lead  to  curriculum  improvement.  No  blueprint 
can  be  provided.  It  is  not  important  which  lever  is  pulled  first, 
but  it  is  urgent  that  democratic  cooperative  faculty  power  be  released 
and  the  process  be  under  way.  Thus  there  can  be  created  a type  of 
youth  and  of  society  beyond  man’s  past  achievement. 

The  task  beckons.  How  can  your  school  faculty  be  organized  for 
cooperative  action? 
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CHAPTER  III 


A LEADER  ORGANIZES  FOR  ACTION 

WHAT  APPROACHES  ARE  EFFECTIVE? 

Curriculum  change  comes  about  when  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals  within  a school  and  community  are  informed 
about  and  concerned  with  the  betterment  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  their  youth.  Inevitably,  such  change  reflects  the  grass- 
roots thinking  of  all  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  it— the  admin- 
istration, the  staff,  the  students,  the  community,  or  the  joint  effort  of 
any  or  all  of  these.  The  traditional  method  has  been  for  one  person 
or  a small  group  of  persons  who  represent  the  administration,  to 
write  the  program  and  hand  it  down  to  the  staff  to  be  “installed”  in 
the  schools.  When  this  occurs,  the  purpose  is  often  misunderstood 
and  the  program  is  at  best  weakened.  It  may  even  at  the  outset  be 
doomed  to  failure.  Even  though  the  staff  is  willing,  cooperative,  and 
conscientious,  difficulties  arise  in  carrying  out  such  a plan.  Demo- 
cratic power  and  enthusiasm,  generated  through  self-identification 
with  a project,  are  missing. 

When  the  purposes  and  procedures  are  not  clearly  understood  by 
those  who  are  attempting  to  put  them  into  practice,  the  inevitable 
confusion  produces  strain,  tensions,  fears,  and  frustrations.  If,  in  addi- 
tion, the  program  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  the  staff 
members,  they  will  give  it  but  lip  service  and  the  motions  to  put  it 
into  effect  will  be  halfhearted.  The  necessary  zeal  and  vitality  are 
lacking  and  the  program  bogs  down.  No  matter  how  well  conceived 
a program  may  be,  it  has  little  chance  for  success  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

Most  damaging  of  all,  however,  is  the  possible  aftermath  of  such 
an  experience.  Cynicism  and  skepticism  may  be  engendered  in  the 
staff  from  their  lack  of  success.  The  ensuing  frustration  may  lead 
them  to  condemn  not  the  procedure  of  initiating  the  change  but  the 
principles  themselves,  no  matter  what  their  intrinsic  worth  may  be. 
Instead  of  promoting  desirable  change,  such  experience  may  actually 
set  up  emotional  blocks  and  may  help  to  entrench  undesirable  prac- 
tices more  firmly. 

No  one  person,  whether  he  be  the  chief  administrator,  school  director, 
teacher,  or  parent,  has  the  insight  and  foresight  to  work  out  alone  and  un- 
aided the  educational  issues  which  face  secondary  schools  today.  This  job 
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with  its  attendant  responsibilities  is  far  too  great  for  any  one  person  or  small 
group  of  persons  to  undertake  alone.  Not  only  is  it  unfair  to  allocate  this 
responsibility  to  an  individual  or  to  a small  committee,  but  such  procedure 
is  totally  incompatible  with  the  principles  inherent  in  American  democracy. 

The  entire  community  may  be  mobilized.  A central  steering  or 
planning  committee  has  been  an  essential  part  of  most  successful  local 
programs.  Here  the  needed  democratic  interaction  and  participation 
of  all  interested  groups  require  emphasis.  Make-up  of  such  a central 
group  is  illustrated: 

CENTRAL  PLANNING  GROUP 


Three  persons  from  each  group  will  provide  a satisfactory  central 
committee.  A first  step  might  well  be  a review  of  the  ideas  and  data 
in  Chapters  I and  II  of  this  bulletin.  The  central  committee  should 
approve  the  formation  of  subgroups  and  other  committees.  All  mem- 
bers should  share  actively  in  deliberations.  Records  of  meetings  should 
be  kept.  Socializing  play  activities  are  an  essential  part  of  a good 
program  in  helping  people  to  work  well  together. 

In  examining  the  techniques  and  procedures  of  effective  leadership, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  value  of  any  one  or  combination  of  them 
is  determined  by  how  it  is  used,  by  whom  it  is  used,  and  the  local 
situation  in  which  it  is  used.  Many  levers  may  be  applied  to  break 
loose  from  regimentation,  but  those  which  you  will  find  most  effective 
will  depend  upon  your  type  of  school,  faculty,  and  community. 
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In  examining  many  successful  local  programs,  certain  common 
problems  and  points  on  the  trail  of  success  are  seen.  Among  these  are: 

How  can  the  administration  help? 

How  may  interest  be  aroused? 

Who  should  do  the  planning? 

Who  should  do  the  leading? 

Who  should  participate? 

How  can  personnel  be  organized  for  cooperative  action? 

How  should  time  and  materials  be  provided? 

How  can  results  be  evaluated? 

HOW  CAN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  HELP? 

Psychologically,  the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  a school  admin- 
istrator for  the  building  and  initiating  of  a program,  results  in  en- 
thusiasm, increased  vigor,  and  professional  drive.  The  staff  becomes 
better  informed  on  total  school  problems  and,  through  a broader 
and  deeper  understanding  of  them,  is  better  able  to  meet  them.  They 
have  an  increased  ability  to  interpret  school  policies  and  procedures 
intelligently  to  students,  parents,  and  to  the  general  public.  The  ad- 
ministrator develops  additional  sensitivity  to  school  and  community 
needs.  His  awareness  of  group  thinking  and  of  reactions  to  school 
policies  helps  him  in  providing  strong  guidance  toward  desirable  goals. 
As  parents  and  the  public  become  better  informed  on  concrete, 
crucial  school  issues,  constructive  suggestions,  ideas,  and  wholehearted 
support  will  replace  destructive  criticism.  Through  the  participation 
of  all  interested  in  the  schools  of  a community,  the  best  thinking  can 
be  utilized;  the  widest  solutions  to  problems  can  be  found,  and  the 
greatest  interest  aroused. 

HOW  MAY  INTEREST  BE  AROUSED? 

Interest-provoking  suggestions  have  already  been  described  in 
Chapter  II— namely,  the  staff  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
structional program  of  a school.  The  most  fruitful  technicjue  for 
arousing  interest  is  the  active  participation  in  a curriculum  improve- 
ment program  involving  a number  of  schools  (all  of  the  schools  in  a 
county,  a region,  or  the  State)  . Other  interest-arousing  procedures 
include  (1)  the  determination  of  immediate  problems;  (2)  the  de- 
velopment of  an  educational  philosophy  for  the  school  or  schools; 
(3)  activity  in  local  workshops;  (4)  PTA  discussions  of  the  local  school 
program;  (5)  faculty  review's  of  modern  literature  on  education;  (6) 
participation  by  staff  members  in  college  and  university  studies;  (7) 
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child  study  programs;  (8)  lectures  by  curriculum  experts;  (9)  the 
study  of  practices  in  other  schools;  and  (10)  the  stimulus  provided  by  a 
school  evaluation  or  self-evaluation.  Successful  approaches  using  any 
one  or  a number  of  these  levers  to  speed  up  the  wheels  of  progress  have 
been  reported. 

WHO  SHOULD  DO  THE  PLANNING? 

Reports  of  successful  programs  of  curriculum  improvement  reiterate 
the  advice  that  in  no  case  should  the  entire  program  be  planned  by  a 
single  individual,  either  from  within  the  group  or  from  the  outside. 
The  specialist  should  be  called  in  when  needed  to  work  on  a problem 
of  immediate  concern  to  the  local  group. 

Modern  life  involves  the  cooperative  thinking  of  a representative 
group  because  modern  life  is  group  life.  Group  action  requires,  there- 
fore, that  the  actual  planning  of  curriculum  improvements  be  carried 
on  with  as  broad  a base  as  possible.  The  dynamics  of  democratic 
group  procedures  receive  more  extended  consideration  in  Chapter  IV. 

Wherever  the  school  is  small  enough  to  make  the  procedure  feasible, 
the  planning  should  be  done  by  the  entire  staff  working  as  a com- 
mittee ol  the  whole.  Wherever  the  school  is  so  large  that  such  a 
group  is  unwieldy,  a faculty  planning  committee  should  be  selected. 
Contributions  of  suggestions  and  materials  should  be  made  by  the 
entire  staff.  This  is  the  plan  being  followed  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
organization  of  approximately  1,700  participants  for  the  production  of 
courses  of  study  for  the  secondary  school  subject  areas. 

WHO  SHOULD  DO  THE  LEADING? 

There  is  no  one  best  plan  to  be  followed  in  selecting  leaders  for  a 
curriculum  improvement  program.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  in 
many  of  the  most  successful  programs,  qualified  staff  members  are 
given  positions  of  leadership.  In  many  cases  these  staff  members  are 
sent  to  summer  schools,  to  curriculum  workshops,  or  to  visit  more 
modern  secondary  schools  to  become  better  fitted  for  leadership  in  the 
local  curriculum  program.  Interest,  enthusiasm,  and  faith  in  people 
are  valuable  assets  in  leaders.  These  must  not  be  underestimated. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  responsibility  helps  to  make  the  man,  for  almost 
invariably  the  elected  leader  rises  to  the  faith  that  is  placed  in  him. 
This  is  a characteristic  of  democracy. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  no  other  system  yet  devised  by  man  has 
greater  capacity  for  selecting  and  developing  leaders  and  cooperative 
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action  for  curriculum  improvement  than  the  democratic  system. 
Such  leadership  is  more  dynamic  and  more  understanding. 


WHO  SHOULD  PARTICIPATE? 

Curriculum  improvement  is  not  so  much  securing  changes  in  arrange- 
ments, materials,  and  so  on,  as  it  is  the  basic  problem  of  securing  changes 
in  the  thinking  and  ability  of  the  people  who  are  involved.  A major  phase 
of  curriculum  improvement  is  the  learning  experience  of  the  participants 
themselves. 

Administrators,  supervisors,  teachers,  pupils,  and  laymen  have  a 
personal  stake  in  the  program.  State  courses  of  study  or  manuals  for 
teachers  may  provide  stimulation.  But  their  relation  to  the  curric- 
ulum is  that  of  a menu  to  a meal.  One  eats  the  meal,  not  the  menu. 
The  curriculum,  after  all  the  planning  by  teachers,  is  what  the  student 
actually  accepts  and  in  which  he  participates  as  an  eager  learner  be- 
cause of  his  recognition  of  intrinsic  life  values  in  it. 
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Many  students  and  laymen  are  diffident  about  making  suggestions 
to  professional  workers  in  the  field  of  education,  and  many  pro- 
fessional workers  seem  to  fear  sharing  the  responsibility  of  curriculum 
improvement  with  students  and  laymen.  It  is  highly  desirable  and 
important,  therefore,  that  various  administrative  techniques  and  de- 
vices be  used  to  build  security  among  the  members  of  the  staff  work- 
ing on  curriculum  problems.  Steps  need  to  be  taken  to  break  down 
the  barriers  which  block  the  valuable  contributions  which  can  be 
made  by  many  students  and  laymen. 

The  group  leader  should  study  effective  procedures  for  guiding 
group  discussion.  Furthermore,  ways  may  be  found  to  help  all  groups 
to  recognize  the  achievements  resulting  from  their  active  participation. 
Unless  recognition  is  given  to  the  individuals  and  groups  participat- 
ing for  the  contributions  they  make,  it  is  unlikely  that  real  growth 
will  occur  in  the  people  involved. 

HOW  CAN  PERSONNEL  BE  ORGANIZED  FOR  COOPERATIVE  ACTION? 

Many  schools  do  not  have  a full  complement  of  administrators  and 
supervisory  officials.  In  such  cases,  the  functions  are  combined  or  dele- 
gated. The  following  outline  of  duties  is  suggestive  only.  They  do 
not  reveal  the  democratic  interaction  which  is  essential.  A survey  of 
828  curriculum  development  programs  by  the  committee  working  on 
this  bulletin,  has  produced  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  plan  in  many 
situations.  It  may  provide  a pattern  for  cooperation  and  for  successful 
procedure  from  which  local  adaptations  may  be  made. 

OUTLINE  OF  SUGGESTED  DUTIES 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

1.  Initiates  the  curriculum  program  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Education 

2.  Arranges  through  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  financing  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  curriculum  program 

8.  Provides  speakers  in  specialized  fields,  provides  demonstrations, 
and  employs  other  methods  of  acquainting  teachers  with  modern 
educational  thought 

4.  Aids  in  the  public  relations  phases  of  the  program 

5.  Offers  suggestions  concerning  the  reports  of  committees  and 
study  groups 

6.  Makes  suggestions  for  the  Planning  and  Coordinating  Council  or 
Committee 
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7.  Submits  important  plans  and  policies  of  the  curriculum  program 
to  the  Board  of  Education  for  authorization  and  approval 

8.  Encourages  the  introduction  of  the  tentative  procedures  sug- 
gested for  improvement 

Director  of  Curriculum  and  Research 

1.  Helps  make  arrangements  for  the  organization  ol  the  entire 
faculty  for  curriculum  work 

2.  Serves  as  chairman  of  the  Planning  and  Coordinating  Council 

3.  Is  a member  of  all  curriculum  committees 

4.  Confers  with  a committee  of  the  Planning  and  Coordinating 
Council  concerning  desirable  times  to  hold  curriculum  meet- 
ings and  calls  such  meetings  when  necessary 

5.  Is  in  charge  of  the  curriculum  laboratory  work 

6.  Helps  coordinate  the  whole  curriculum  program 

7.  Sends  reports  at  suitable  intervals  to  the  entire  faculty  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  curriculum  program 

8.  Aids  in  the  public  relations  phase  of  the  curriculum  program 

9.  Assists  in  the  preparation  of  articles  concerning  the  curriculum 
program  for  publication  in  educational  periodicals 

10.  Cooperates  with  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Secondary  School 
Curriculum  Program 

11.  Assists  in  editing  curriculum  materials  involving  the  tentative 

o O 

procedures  suggested  for  improvement 

12.  Provides  materials  for  state-wide  use  in  the  Pennsylvania  Co- 
operative Program 

Principals 

1.  Handle  all  administrative  matters  in  connection  with  the  curric- 
ulum improvement  program  as  it  applies  to  their  particular 
schools 

2.  Take  active  part  in  curriculum  laboratory  work 

3.  Guide  and  supervise  in  their  schools  the  tryout  of  materials 
suggested  for  improvement  (guidance  and  supervision  by  agree- 
ment with  supervisors) 

4.  Assist  in  the  introduction  of  tentative  procedures  suggested  for 
curriculum  improvement 

5.  Provide  materials  for  state  wide  use  in  the  Pennsylvania  Co- 
operative Program 

Planning  and  Coordinating  Council 

1.  Elects  committees  from  its  membership  needed  to  formulate 
reports  for  its  consideration 

2.  Considers  and  revises  reports  of  committees  and  study  groups 

3.  Submits  revised  plans  and  policies  to  the  entire  faculty 
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4.  Makes  final  decisions  as  to  the  general  plans  and  policies  of  the 
curriculum  program  in  the  light  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
entire  faculty 

5.  Takes  final  action  on  each  phase  of  the  curriculum  program 
after  that  phase  has  been  submitted  to  the  entire  faculty  for  sug- 
gestions and  has  been  revised  in  the  light  of  those  suggestions 

6.  Helps  coordinate  curriculum  work 

7.  Takes  an  active  part,  as  individuals,  in  the  curriculum  laboratory 
work 

8.  Supervises  the  preparation  of  reports,  summaries,  and  evaluations 
T e ackers 

1.  Take  an  active  part  in  the  curriculum  program  by  working  with 
at  least  one  study  group— to  help  prepare  the  report  for  that 
group— to  help  prepare  units  and  curriculum  materials  for  try- 
out in  class 

2.  Try  out  in  classrooms  the  materials  and  experience  units  pro- 
duced by  themselves  or  others  in  curriculum  work— to  suggest 
revisions  in  the  materials  before  they  are  included  in  the  tenta- 
tive suggestions  for  curriculum  improvement 

3.  Offer  reactions  and  suggestions  in  all  matters  submitted  to  them 
by  other  study  groups  in  the  curriculum  program 

4.  Introduce  into  their  schoolwork  the  tentative  materials,  experi- 
ence units,  and  procedures  suggested  for  curriculum  improve- 
ment 

HOW  SHOULD  TIME  AND  MATERIALS  BE  PROVIDED? 

TIME  AVAILABLE  FOR  CURRICULUM  IMPROVEMENT  STUDY 

The  curriculum  constitutes  the  school.  Its  continuous  improvement  is 
essential.  Consideration  for  its  development  must  be  given  high  rank  on  the 
scale  of  daily  time-consuming  activities.  Pressure  may  he  needed  at  times 
to  give  it  immediate  priority.  Only  when  this  urgency  is  shared  by  admin- 
istrators and  teachers  alike,  will  a school  fulfill  its  obligations  in  facing  its 
major  task. 

Conferences  among  staff  members  should  be  planned  largely  on 
school  time,  for  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  work  effectively  at  the 
close  of  an  arduous  day.  A minimum  of  four  hours  per  month,  with 
as  many  consecutive  hours  as  possible,  has  been  found  necessary  for 
successful  curriculum  committee  work.  School  faculties  may  (1)  meet 
for  a week  on  a pay  status  before  school  opens  in  September  or  during 
an  interim  vacation  period;  or  (2)  hold  a faculty  night  once  every 
two  weeks  of  every  month  with  conferences  from  4:00  to  6:00  P.  M., 
dinner,  and  further  conferences  (of  the  total  group  or  of  committees) 
from  7:00  to  9:00  P.  M.  Shorter  meetings  are  held  in  some  cases 
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during  periods  when  pupils  are  excused  for  religious  instruction,  or 
when  they  are  attending  auditorium  programs  or  athletic  contests. 
A board  of  education  may  employ  teachers  for  more  than  180  days  so 
that  time  may  be  allowed  for  the  school  faculty  to  meet  for  half-day 
or  all-day  sessions. 

Key  persons  or  committees  in  curriculum  development  programs 
may  need  to  be  freed  from  classroom  duties  at  regular  times.  Careful 
scheduling  frequently  can  accomplish  this.  Meetings  of  committees 
and  small  groups  after  school  hours  may  be  necessary.  These  will 
need  recognition,  however,  and  constant  encouragement. 

When  school  people  are  purposefully  aroused  and  genuinely  inter- 
ested, discussions  of  their  problems,  plans,  and  activities  have  been 
found  to  continue  at  all  times,  regardless  of  the  day  of  the  week  or  the 
hour  of  the  day. 

HOW  MAY  PROFESSIONAL  LITERATURE  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS 
BE  PROVIDED? 

The  school  may  become  a large  workshop  with  space  provided  for  a cur- 
riculum library  where  professional  literature  and  other  materials  can  be 
made  conveniently  available  to  study  groups.  Boards  of  education  can  find 
no  better  justification  for  financing  these  items  than  the  increased  effective- 
ness in  instruction  provided  at  such  small  cost. 

Provision  of  up-to-date  professional  books,  current  periodicals,  study 
bulletins,  field  service  reports,  loan  packets,  surveys,  national  com- 
mission findings,  film  libraries,  learning  and  resource  units,  courses 
of  study,  reading  lists,  and  latest  textbooks  does  not  automatically 
promote  better  classroom  practices;  but  the  absence  of  such  materials 
seriously  hampers  the  best  curriculum  study  programs.  State  bulletins 
cannot  meet  this  need. 

The  school  library  has  a very  important  function  in  the  curriculum 
improvement  program.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  school  employing  a 
full-time  librarian  who,  under  the  guidance  of  the  curriculum  di- 
rector or  principal,  saves  the  teacher  time  by  preliminary  appraisal 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  journal  articles,  and  who  posts  lists  of  free 
and  inexpensive  materials. 

Free  access  to  appropriate  curriculum  materials  by  individual 
teachers  encourages  them,  in  turn,  to  create,  describe,  and  disseminate 
learning  materials.  The  quantity  of  available  materials  increases  as 
individuals  and  committees  produce  and  distribute  bulletins,  class 
logs,  and  courses  of  study.  The  production  of  such  materials  stimu- 
lates the  development  of  more  meaningful  learning  activities  for  the 
youth  in  the  schools. 
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HOW  CAN  RESULTS  BE  EVALUATED? 

Every  plan  should  include  provision  for  continuous  “action  research” 
in  the  tryout  and  evaluation  of  processes  and  products.  Periodic  reports  of 
the  best  attainments  will  serve  to  coordinate  efforts,  to  give  prominence  to 
the  results,  and  to  provide  both  security  and  satisfaction  to  the  participants. 

Evaluation  should  be  based  upon  desirable  outcomes  as  well  as 
upon  the  mechanics  which  are  employed.  These  will  result  from  im- 
proved understandings,  attitudes,  and  skills  which  the  teachers  acquire 
through  the  learning  experiences  provided  by  the  curriculum  study 
program.  The  most  important  outcome  will  be  reflected  in  the  en- 
riched lifelike  experiences  which  are  provided  for  the  youth  in  the 
classrooms. 

The  concept  of  the  curriculum  as  something  dynamic  rather  than 
as  a finished  product  requires  that  there  shall  be  constant  and  con- 
tinuous improvement.  Observable  changes  should  be  noted  in  (1) 
student  morale  and  teacher  attitudes,  (2)  parental  reactions,  (3)  test- 
ing program  results,  (4)  analysis  of  the  holding  power  of  the  school, 
(5)  follow-up  study  of  ex-students  and  graduates,  and  (6)  increased 
community  interest  and  support. 

A recent  survey  of  the  evaluated  procedures  in  328  curriculum  de- 
velopment programs  reveals  certain  common  characteristics: 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A GOOD  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

1.  The  initial  approach  may  well  be  based  on  fact-finding  research. 
(Chapter  II  of  this  bulletin) 

2.  The  procedure  should  be  viewed  as  means  of  implementing  a 
continuous  program.  (Chapter  III) 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  periodic  reports  of  the  best  at- 
tainments to  date.  (Chapter  VII) 

4.  Products,  units,  lesson  plans,  etc.,  which  are  flexible  and  adapt- 
able should  result.  (Chapter  VI) 

5.  Provision  should  be  made  by  participants  for  their  own  con- 
tinuous appraisal  of  procedures  and  the  appraisal  of  their 
products. 

6.  Groups  should  feel  that  they  have  autonomy— that  what  they 
decide  upon  will  be  carried  out.  (Chapter  IV) 

7.  The  procedures  should  be  based  on  a conscious  philosophy  of 
education.  (Chapter  I) 

8.  All  teachers  affected  by  the  program  should  be  involved. 

9.  Lay  participation  should  be  provided  for  continuously. 
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10.  The  procedures  should  provide  for  continuous  student  par- 
ticipation. 

11.  New  practices  should  be  evolutionary  in  nature. 

12.  The  procedures  should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
continuous  in-service  learning  experience  of  teachers.  (Chap- 
ter V) 

13.  The  procedures  should  indicate  a belief  that  the  local  school  is 
the  most  natural  and  effective  unit  for  final  curriculum-making. 

14.  The  procedures  should  evidence  a belief  that  courses  of  study 
and  curriculum  materials  are  important  as  they  contribute  to 
the  higher  purpose,  namely,  the  planning  and  organization  of 
more  effective  learning  experiences  for  pupils  in  the  classrooms. 

The  practical  functioning  of  a plan  of  the  character  outlined  in  this 
chapter  may  be  visualized  from  an  account  of  actual  procedure.  Ac- 
counts of  successful  practices,  such  as  the  following,  are  most  helpful. 

A Superintendent’s  Experience 

The  problem  of  curriculum  development  is  not  new  in  our  town, 
or  in  other  places,  but  certain  emphases  are: 

1.  The  value  of  all  school  experiences  must  be  measured  in  terms 
of  whether  pupil  behavior  is  changed  for  the  better. 

“Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  what  they  do  not 
know.  It  means  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave. 
It  is  not  teaching  the  youth  the  shapes  of  the  letters  and  the 
tricks  of  numbers,  and  then  leaving  them  to  turn  their  arithmetic 
to  roguery  and  their  literature  to  lust.  It  means,  on  the  con- 
trary, training  them  into  the  perfect  exercise  and  kindly  conti- 
nence of  their  bodies  and  souls.  It  is  a painful,  continual,  and 
difficult  work  to  be  done  by  kindness,  by  watching,  by  learning, 
by  precept,  and  by  praise;  but  above  all,  by  example.”— John 
Ruskin. 

2.  Curriculum  includes  all  of  the  purposeful  activities  in  which 
students  actually  identify  themselves  in  and  about  a school 
system. 

Keep  these  two  major  concepts  in  mind  now  and  in  subsequent  dis- 
cussions on  curriculum  reorganization. 

Our  town  got  a new  toehold  on  a curriculum  about  a year  ago 
when  all  of  the  teachers  reviewed  the  book  of  101  Best  Practices1 
developed  by  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council. 

Our  teachers  report  that  they  are  playing  a major  role  in  such  areas 
as 

Teaching  the  basic  skills 

'Vincent.  William  S.,  and  others.  What  Schools  Can  Do.  101  Patterns  of  Educational 
Practice,  New  York,  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  1945. 
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Teaching  the  basic  fields  of  knowledge 
Teaching  pupils  to  think 
Exploring  pupil  interests  and  abilities 
Character  and  personality  development 
Regard  for  the  individual 

They  report  that  they  are  doing  well,  but  not  quite  so  well,  in  such 
areas  as: 

Health  and  safety 

Integrating  the  school  and  the  community 

But  I am  somewhat  startled  by  the  reports  of  our  teachers  and  others 
in  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council  when  they  report  that 
they  feel  they  are  doing  an  uncertain  job  in  such  areas  as 

Development  of  home  economics 
The  world  at  work 
Development  of  civic  responsibility 

I am  also  compelled  to  notice  that  secondary  school  teachers  lagged 
behind  elementary  schools  generally  in  reporting  the  use  of  better 
practices  in  the  areas  of  these  curriculum  objectives. 

This  Year’s  Work  in  Curriculum  Development 

Board  action  a year  ago  authorized  the  superintendent  to  proceed 
to  the  development  of  a Division  of  Curriculum.  This  steering 
committee  was  formed.  Five  study  committees,  consisting  of  70 
persons,  were  organized.  These  committees  spent  five  and  one-half 
months  in  research  and  study.  The  intent,  if  possible,  was  to 
develop  common  understandings  on  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
curriculum,  and  on  the  characteristics  of  such  a department. 

One  of  the  final  activities  of  these  teacher  committees  was  to  quiz 
themselves  on  the  basic  questions  discussed,  and  to  provide  reports 
indicating  the  following  teacher  reactions  to  curriculum  improve- 
ment: 

1.  Who  determines  the  curriculum ? 

Encourage  teachers  in  local  schools  to  develop  their  own  curriculum  materials. 
Teachers  should  be  provided  time  to  do  these  things. 

Lay  advisory  groups  should  he  used. 

C.urriculum  materials,  developed  by  the  central  division,  might  well  he  used 
as  guides. 

Strong  aversion  was  expressed  to  prescriptions,  to  inspections,  to  city-wide 
requirements. 

2.  Who  determines  the  philosophy  of  the  system  a?id  the  school? 
Group  action  of  the  entire  staff  was  emphasized. 

The  Curriculum  Division  should  inform  of  trends  in  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. 
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3.  What  should  be  the  content  of  the  curriculum? 

Strong  opposition  was  expressed  to  emphasis  on  subject  content,  but  strong 
favor  was  expressed  for  organization  around  pupil  problems. 

Core  of  common  learnings  was  favored,  with  a wide  offering  of  electives  to 
serve  individual  needs. 

Curriculum  construction  is  a continuous  process,  not  an  intermittent  one. 

4.  Who  should  prepare  the  units  of  instruction? 

Strong  opposition  was  expressed  to  central  preparation. 

Support  was  expressed  for  planning  of  units  by  teachers  with  the  assistance 
of  pupils. 

Opposition  was  expressed  to  authorization,  approval  or  disapproval  of  units 
by  the  central  Curriculum  Division. 

Individual  schools  should  prepare  new  units  assisted  by  the  Curriculum  Di- 
vision which  should  serve  as  a Steering  Committee. 

The  Curriculum  Division  should  stimulate  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  new 
units  in  the  individual  schools. 

Strong  opposition  tvas  expressed  to  compelled  use  of  units  on  a city-wide  basis. 

5.  Who  determines  the  methods  of  instruction? 

Teacher  initiative  and  responsibility  were  emphasized. 

The  Curriculum  Division  should  be  on  call,  assisting,  guiding,  suggesting. 

The  w’ord  “inspection”  as  used  caused  a strong  adverse  reaction. 

6.  Who  chooses  the  material  of  instruction? 

Here  again,  the  key  role  of  the  teacher  was  emphasized. 

The  Curriculum  Division  should  advise  on  the  selection  and  purchase  of  ma- 
terials. It  should  maintain  collections,  files,  bibliographies,  and  exhibits. 

7.  How  should  information  concerning  the  curriculum  be  diffused 
through  the  schools? 

The  Curriculum  Division  should  distribute  materials  developed  by  the  teachers, 
arrange  for  exchanges,  etc. 

Other  agreed-upon  responsibilities  of  the  Curriculum  Division. 

a.  Issue  bulletins  on  educational  problems  and  issues. 

b.  Assemble  and  report  on  special  procedures  found  in  the  schools. 

c.  Maintain  a curriculum  laboratory. 

d.  Report  to  teachers  on  significant  researches. 

e.  Arrange  for  demonstration  lessons  when  they  seem  desirable. 

8.  What  factors  are  helpful  in  a program  of  in-service  training? 

Assist  individual  schools  in  curriculum  improvement  programs: 

a.  Make  local  community  surveys. 

b.  Suggest  research  studies. 

c.  Plan  city-wide  curriculum  conferences. 

d.  Plan  summer  curriculum  laboratories. 

e.  Plan  curriculum  workshops. 

9.  What  should  be  the  composition  of  the  Curriculum  Division 
(Steering  Committee )? 

On  this  question  responses  are  more  evenly  distributed;  strong  convictions 
were  less  frequently  expressed. 

There  should  be  a permanent  city-wide  curriculum  committee  representing 
every  division  of  the  school  staff.  The  committee  should  be  relatively  small 
at  first. 
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Some  uneasiness  was  expressed  that  laymen  should  be  included  on  the  com- 
mittee at  first;  many  were  favorable  to  later  lay  participation. 

Uneasiness  was  expressed  about  the  immediate  appointment  of  a Director  of 
Curriculum;  more  favored  a small  committee  headed  by  a chairman. 

Emphatic  disapproval  was  expressed  of  subject  supervisors  becoming  genera! 
supervisors,  but  it  was  agreed  they  should  be  coordinated  in  the  solution  of 
broad  curriculum  problems. 

Strong  agreement  was  expressed  that  supervisors  should  work  within  the  frame 
work  of  a curriculum  division. 

Moderate  favor  was  expressed  for  organization  of  a curriculum  division  before 
proceeding  to  other  functions,  such  as  research,  guidance,  pupil  personnel, 
special  education. 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  clear  that  a Curriculum  Division  or 
Steering  Committee  should  be  made  a continuing  part  of  the  school 
system.  Many  of  the  desirable  duties  and  characteristics  of  such  a 
division  are  also  apparent.  Some  attention  has  already  been  given  to 
the  problem  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Further  discussion  will  await 
final  report  of  this  year’s  committees. 

Last  year  23  teacher  committees  outlined  three  major  functional 
areas  of  administrative  service: 

Child  Welfare  (special  services;  physical  welfare) 

Curriculum  Development 

Teacher  Personnel 

We  are  now  approaching  the  time  when  we  can  visualize  a major 
administrative  responsibility  combining  the  functions  of  curriculum, 
research,  and  instruction. 

Is  it  all  worth  while?  Time  may  well  be  running  out  on  our  genera- 
tion. We  must  learn  to  tap  the  sources  of  power  in  industry,  labor, 
education  and  use  them  to  better  advantage  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

SUMMARY 

Many  administrative  techniques  and  procedures  have  been  used 
profitably  in  various  curriculum  improvement  programs  at  local 
levels.  However,  the  value  of  any  procedure  apparently  depends 
upon  how  it  is  used,  by  whom  it  is  used,  and  the  local  situation.  No 
blueprint  is  possible.  However,  there  are  certain  successful  guiding 
principles  that  may  be  used  in  local  situations. 

Significant  operational  problems  which  may  emerge  are  concerned 
with  (1)  arousing  interest,  (2)  planning,  (3)  leadership,  (4)  par- 
ticipation, (5)  bases  for  cooperative  action,  (6)  planning  for  adequate 
time  and  materials,  and  (7)  evaluating  the  program. 
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A program  of  local  curriculum  planning  is  not  merely  a campaign 
to  accomplish  immediate  goals  or  to  prepare  a new  course  of  study. 
It  should  be  a long-range  continuous  program  of  in-service  teacher 
education  (1)  to  adapt  instruction  gradually  to  meet  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  youth;  (2)  to  resolve— by  actual  practice— the  prob- 
lems of  life  adjustment  in  a democratic  society,  and  (3)  to  place  in 
practice  modern  knowledge  of  what  learning  is  and  how  it  takes  place. 
How  to  accomplish  these  aims  is  the  concern  of  the  following  chapters. 
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NOTES 


CHAPTER  IV 


A SCHOOL  USES  SOUND  PROCEDURES  IN 
STUDYING  ITS  CURRICULUM 

WHAT  ARE  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DEMOCRATIC 

GROUP  ACTION? 

WHEN  you  set  out  to  study  your  curriculum,  you  can  benefit 
from  the  experience  other  groups  have  had  in  studying  their 
curriculums.  A study  of  successfid  programs  for  curriculum  im- 
provement by  secondary  school  faculties,  for  instance,  points  the 
importance  of  cooperative  leadership  and  democratic  participation  in: 

Utilizing  the  thinking  of  pupils,  parents,  teachers,  administrators, 
and  consultants 

Encouraging  individual  and  group  efforts 
Using  valid  techniques  for  cooperative  action 
Selecting  problems  for  study  that  are  locally  pertinent 
Organizing  study  groups 
Reporting  progress 

HOW  IS  COLLECTIVE  THINKING  UTILIZED? 

One  of  a school’s  richest  resources  for  curriculum  improvement  is 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  combined  teacher  and  administrator  experi- 
ence. The  administrator  who  fails  to  utilize  the  collective  thinking 
of  his  teachers  is  as  great  a loser  as  the  teachers  who  fail  to  benefit 
from  the  viewpoint,  information,  opinion,  and  background  of  the 
administrator.  The  combined  thinking  of  patrons,  consultants, 
teachers,  and  administrators  becomes  the  thinking  of  all.  A composite 
thought  is  better  than  any  of  its  parts.  If  every  member  of  a curric- 
ulum study  group  knows  that  his  ideas  will  not  be  ridiculed  or 
labeled  impracticable,  he  will  prime  the  pump  of  creative  thought 
and  often  amaze  the  group  with  the  wisdom  of  his  expression.  If  the 
ideas  of  pupil,  parent,  teacher,  administrator,  and  consultant  hold 
the  same  value,  and  if  the  group  is  sincerely  trying  to  solve  significant 
problems,  then  there  is  a piling  up  of  thought  that  is  the  essence  of 
democratic  action. 

Invariably  groups  who  have  experienced  the  satisfactions  of  democratic 
human  relationships  in  curriculum  study  are  inclined  to  use  those  same 
democratic  procedures  within  their  own  classrooms  or  offices.  Not  only  do 
the  curriculum  workers  realize  the  values  of  group  thinking,  cooperative 
planning,  and  collective  action,  but  they  become  able,  through  experience, 
to  guide  and  to  stimulate  students  and  teachers  to  learn  by  the  same  means. 
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Students,  then,  learn  the  American  way  of  life  through  democratic  practices 
in  daily  living  in  their  classrooms.  Young  people  emerge  from  high  school 
better  equipped  to  fulfill  constructively  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  of 
their  community,  of  their  nation,  and  of  their  world. 

HOW  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  EFFORTS  PROMOTED? 

The  role  of  the  leader  in  the  democratic  approach  to  curriculum 
development  is  quite  different  from  that  role  in  an  authoritarian  ap- 
proach. In  a democratic  curriculum  study,  many  participants  become 
leaders.  Sometimes  a teacher  is  the  leader  of  a group  in  which  the 
administrator  or  the  consultant  is  a cooperating  member.  The  abilities 
to  work  with  people,  to  stimulate  initiative,  to  direct  thinking,  and 
to  listen  actively  are  as  important  for  administrators  as  for  teachers. 

Imposing  the  democratic  procedure  upon  a group  which  has  had  no 
experience  with  it  may  cause  a program  to  break  down  at  the  outset. 
Democracy  must  be  learned.  Any  group  contemplating  a curriculum 
study  might  practice  democratic  action  in  classrooms,  in  PTA  meetings 
and  in  faculty  meetings.  Together— the  administration,  the  teachers, 
the  parents,  the  general  public— move  forward  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
provide  for  the  youth  of  the  community  education  in  the  American 
way  of  life  through  example,  through  precept,  and  through  experi- 
ence. 

WHAT  ARE  VALID  TECHNIQUES  FOR  COOPERATIVE  ACTION? 

Groups  engaged  in  cooperative  enterprises  have  reported  various 
types  and  kinds  of  programs,  but  certain  features  are  common  to  all: 

1.  The  group  itself  decides  the  type  of  organization  and  the  ap- 
proach to  curriculum  improvement  that  is  best  fitted  to  serve 
the  group  needs.  Various  successful  approaches  have  been  sug- 
gested in  previous  chapters.  The  selection  of  a chairman  and 
of  a steering  or  planning  committee  characterizes  most  pro- 
grams. 

2.  The  problems  and  fact-finding  procedures  selected  for  study 
are  practical  ones  closely  allied  to  the  local  school  needs  or  to 
the  classroom  needs  of  the  participating  teachers. 

3.  The  democratic  process  is  basic  to  the  entire  program  and  pro- 
vides for 

a.  Group  planning  and  fact  finding 

b.  Group  determination  of  methods  of  work  to  be  employed 

c.  Opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  convictions,  and  in- 
formation 

d.  The  evaluating  of  progress  at  intervals  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  work  period 
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e.  The  summarizing  of  the  values  of  the  group  experience 

f.  Planning  of  follow-up  or  further  work  experience 

4.  The  entire  group  voluntarily  subdivides  itself  into  smaller 
working  units  based  upon  problems  selected  for  study,  tryout, 
and  report. 

5.  An  over-all  organization  is  established  by  which  cross  channels 
of  communication  keep  all  subgroups  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other. Meetings  of  the  entire  group  are  scheduled  from  time  to 
time  so  that  the  results  of  completed  work  may  be  given,  work 
underway  may  be  reported,  and  future  plans  may  be  developed. 

6.  Informality  and  sociability  are  the  keynote  of  all  the  meetings, 
both  large  and  small. 

7.  Careful  preplanning  aids  in  developing  programs  efficiently  with 
a minimum  of  wasted  effort  and  time. 

8.  Both  long-range  and  short-term  planning  are  evident  in  direct- 
ing and  coordinating  effort. 

9.  Both  planning  and  organization  are  flexible  so  that  when  new 
needs  appear,  they  may  be  cared  for  within  the  total  program. 

10.  The  programs  are  functional  in  that  the  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems are  applicable  to  the  daily  professional  work  of  the  group. 

Specific  procedures  which  have  proved  successful  are  committee 
study,  informal  discussion  groups,  panel  discussions,  open  forums, 
debates,  research,  experimentation,  use  of  consultants  or  experts,  and 
workshops.  Discussion  groups  should  be  arranged  in  conference  rather 
than  in  listening  situations— seated  so  they  can  see  each  other’s  faces. 

HOW  CAN  THE  GROUP  ORGANIZE  FOR  WORK? 

The  success  of  cooperative  group  effort  is  dependent  to  a large  degree 
upon:  (1)  the  attitude  and  the  previous  experience  of  the  group,  (2) 
the  preplanning  which  precedes  the  actual  work,  (3)  the  organization 
which  underlies  it.  The  group  must  be  willing  and  even  eager  to 
pool  their  efforts  and  resources.  The  common  purpose  must  be  to 
acquire  and  to  share  knowledge,  to  clarify  ideas,  to  determine  facts, 
and  to  reason  together  so  that  joint  decisions  may  be  reached.  T he 
art  of  thinking  cooperatively  demands  that  respect  be  accorded  the 
opinions  of  others:  that  criticisms,  suggestions  or  objections  be  offered 
and  received  objectively. 

No  set  pattern  can  be  established  for  group  organization.  If  such  were 
available,  its  use  would  be  unwise  because  no  opportunity  would  be  given 
for  democratic  group  planning.  Rather,  the  group  must  work  out  for  itself 
the  type  of  organization  best  fitted  to  its  local  situation.  In  this  manner, 
the  program  is  characteristic  and  representative  of  the  particular  situation 
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from  which  it  emerges.  As  has  been  reported,  certain  techniques  have  been 
widely  used,  but  always  the  details  of  operation  are  tailored  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  local  group. 

The  attitudes,  the  spirit,  and  the  methods  evident  in  the  preliminary 
planning  meetings  will  keynote  all  subsequent  work.  Although  it 
will  be  necessary  to  choose  a temporary  chairman  to  coordinate  and 
to  direct  effort,  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  as  informal  as  possible. 
The  individual  members  must  feel  free  to  express  personal  opinions 
and  views.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  chairman  in  these  and 
all  later  meetings  is  to  draw  all  members  mto  the  discussion.  Many  are 
prone  to  remain  silent  during  a discussion  although  they  may  riot 
agree  with  the  views  being  expressed  or  the  decisions  being  reached. 
An  elected  discussion  critic  can  evaluate  and  stimulate  this  process. 

EVALUATION  OF  CONFERENCES 

Actual  harm  to  the  group  process  may  result  when  adverse  talking 
is  done  after  the  meeting  has  adjourned.  A simple  form  for  individual 
evaluation  of  a conference  may  avoid  this  frustration.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  draw  the  hesitant,  the  backward,  or  the  shy  into  the  dis- 
cussion by  using  direct  questions,  by  asking  for  a personal  reaction, 
or  by  asking  the  individual  to  furnish  specific  information.  A record 
or  chart  kept  during  a meeting  of  the  number  and  length  of  the  con- 
tributions of  each  member  of  the  group  often  reveals  the  degree  of 
participation  of  all  group  members.  A program  may  be  harmed  if  a 
few  consistently  dominate  all  discussions  and  action. 

HOW  ARE  PROBLEMS  FOR  STUDY  SELECTED? 

Careful  selection  of  the  problem  or  problems  which  are  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  group  is  essential.  Broad,  vague,  or  all-inclusive 
problems  which  seem  to  have  small  application  to  the  situation  at 
hand  do  little  to  enlist  active  and  vigorous  participation  and  support. 
Many  groups  have  begun  by  making  surveys  to  determine  the  prob- 
lems considered  most  important  by  the  pupils,  the  parents,  or  the 
teachers.  It  is  important  that  the  study  begin  with  a problem  chosen 
democratically  by  the  group. 

Inevitably,  certain  major  problems  will  be  mentioned  again  and 
again.  The  multiplicity  of  immediate  problems  may  suggest  their 
summarization  under  several  general  groupings  for  study  and  action. 
The  commonness  of  occurrence  of  some  problems  is  not  only  indicative 
of  need  and  interest,  but  also  of  their  apparent  crucial ity.  This 
suggests  that  concerted  action  might  well  begin  here.  However,  prob- 
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lems,  such  as  school  discipline,  should  get  at  basic  causes,  and  not  stop 
at  symptoms.  Other  groups  may  be  interested  in  specific  aspects  of 
problems  or  trends  of  modern  secondary  education  or  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  reports  of  State  committees.  But,  in  order  to  be  really 
significant  and  challenging  to  the  local  group,  problems  must  be  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  local  school  practices  and  interpreted  in  the  local 
school  environment.  Lists  of  problems  selected  by  local  study  groups 
and  made  the  subjects  of  current  study  are  included  later  in  this 
chapter. 

HOW  ARE  STUDY  GROUPS  ORGANIZED? 

In  general,  all  plans  for  the  organization  of  cooperative  effort  provide 
for  individual  and  small  group  work.  If  certain  members  wish  to  work  alone 
on  some  particular  phase  of  a problem  of  great  personal  interest,  there  is 
no  reason  to  discourage  such  practice  so  long  as  the  number  of  such  people 
is  not  so  great  that  total  group  effort  is  impossible.  Provision  must  be  made, 
however,  for  the  group  as  a whole  to  benefit  from  the  individual’s  findings 
or  conclusions.  He,  too,  needs  the  stimulation,  suggestions,  counsel,  and 
broader  viewpoints  of  group  reaction  and  thinking. 

The  size  of  the  subgroups  will  vary  according  to  the  total  number 
working  together  and  the  number  of  individuals  interested  in  the 
various  phases  of  a problem.  There  is  no  reason  why  all  groups 
should  be  equal  in  size.  However,  no  group  should  be  so  small  that 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  interest  and,  conversely,  no  group  should  be 
so  large  that  it  is  difficult  to  encourage  individual  contributions  and 
participation.  It  is  fortunate  if  the  generalizations  of  many  specific 
problems  result  in  a number  of  challenging  questions  which  will  pro- 
vide a definite  problem  for  each  study  group. 

No  member  is  ever  arbitrarily  assigned  to  a specific  subgroup. 
Personal  choice  in  terms  of  need  or  interest  must  motivate  the  work 
at  hand.  To  aid  in  balancing  the  over-small  against  the  over-large, 
teachers  may  be  asked  to  indicate  first,  second,  and  third  preferences. 
Other  problems  of  personnel  which  the  group  as  a whole  may  want 
to  consider  in  the  creation  of  the  smaller  groups  are:  (1)  representa- 
tion within  each  subgroup  of  the  various  departments  of  the  school, 
(2)  sex,  (3)  amount  of  previous  experience,  (4)  apparent  leadership 
abilities,  (5)  authoritative  informational  backgrounds.  An  initial 
cross-departmental  organization  has  been  found  best  for  general 
curriculum  improvement. 

MECHANICS  OF  STUDY  GROUP  WORK 

The  Chairman.— When  the  smaller  groups  come  together  to  plan 
the  work  assumed  by  them,  the  appointment  or  selection  of  two  mem- 
bers to  guide  and  to  direct  the  work  is  necessary.  The  first  should  be 
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a chairman  whose  responsibility  will  be  to  direct  and  to  guide  all 
informal  discussions,  to  dispose  of  all  routine  matters  and  procedures, 
and  to  insure  that  those  responsible  for  a meeting  are  ready  at  that 
time  to  fulfill  their  obligations.  Such  chairmanship  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  a fixed  responsibility.  It  may  pass  from  member  to 
member  over  stated  periods  of  time.  Emerging  leadership  pom  the 
group  is  one  of  the  finest  contributions  of  cooperative  effort.  Actually, 
every  member  of  a group  is  the  leader  of  that  group  at  the  time  that 
he  is  making  a contribution  which  commands  the  full  attention  of  the 
group.  Leadership,  then,  is  to  be  shared  in  the  total  program  and  in 
every  meeting. 


Much  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  leadership  furnished  by  any  chair- 
man. He  will  need  tact,  restraint,  and  initiative.  He  should  be  aware  of  the 
courtesies  and  techniques  for  group  discussion.  He  must  stimulate  group 
thinking  and  see  that  all  members  have  the  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves freely.  His  own  personal  judgment  aud  opinions  must  be  kept  in  the 
background.  His  problem  is  not  to  “do”  by  himself  but  to  stimulate  others 
to  individual  and  concerted  group  action. 

The  Recorder.— Next  in  importance  to  the  choice  of  a chairman, 
is  the  appointment  or  selection  of  a recorder,  not  only  for  the  co- 
herence of  group  effort  but  for  keeping  a final  record  which  may  be 
referred  to  at  all  times.  This  record  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
report  to  be  given  to  the  total  group  at  the  regularly  scheduled  meet- 
ings. Not  only  may  it  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  summary  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  group  work,  but  it  may  be  used  as  a basis  for  further 
planning  of  the  work  of  the  following  year.  In  the  immediate  situa- 
tion, motivation  and  mind  set  are  quickly  established  at  each  meeting 
by  the  brief  resume  which  brings  the  group  up  to  date  on  the  work 
accomplished  and  poses  the  problem  for  immediate  consideration. 
Again,  this  responsibility  may  be  a shared  one,  passing  from  member 
to  member.  The  greater  the  number  of  people  actively  engaged  in 
work  with  definite  responsibilities,  the  greater  will  be  the  participation 
and  interest  of  the  members  of  the  group. 

The  Agenda.— A brief  outline  of  salient  points  to  be  considered  in 
the  meeting  is  of  great  value  in  getting  work  under  way  rapidly.  The 
individual  or  committee  responsible  for  preparing  and  distributing 
the  agenda  for  a particular  meeting  should  see  that  it  reaches  all 
members  by  at  least  three  days  before  the  meeting  takes  place.  This 
interval  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  do  some  constructive  think- 
ing, to  do  some  background  reading,  and  to  collect  needed  materials. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION— THE  GROUP  PROCESS  IN  OPERATION 


The  Time.— All  groups  do  not  need  to  meet  on  the  same  day  or  at 
the  same  hour.  Some  prefer  evening  meetings,  and  these  may  be 
necessary  when  the  members  must  come  from  varying  distances.  Still 
others  like  to  utilize  such  meetings  to  combine  social  and  professional 
opportunities  through  the  use  of  dinner  meetings.  But,  whatever  the 
hour,  the  meetings  should  start  and  close  promptly.  Active  resentment 
may  be  engendered  which  will  damage  the  entire  program  if  meetings 
move  too  slowly  or  drag  on  long  after  the  appointed  hour  for  ad- 
journment is  passed. 

The  Summary.— A summary  of  the  activities  or  conclusions  reached 
at  the  meeting  is  an  excellent  method  to  bring  the  meeting  to  a con- 
clusion. In  this  way,  the  members  are  more  keenly  aware  of  what  has 
been  accomplished.  Constant  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that 
no  meeting  occurs  in  which  members  of  the  group  feel  that  nothing 
has  happened  or  that  the  time  has  not  been  well  spent. 
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HOW  IS  PROGRESS  REPORTED? 

Some  means  must  be  devised  by  which  cross  channels  .of  communi- 
cation are  established  between  study  groups  and  the  total  group.  A 
general  chairman  may  be  appointed  or  selected  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  all  groups  and  to  plan  ways  and  means  by  which  they  may  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  report  and  to  hear  of  all  work  in  progress.  The 
coordinator  may  work  with  the  chairmen  of  the  various  groups,  and 
monthly  meetings  may  be  scheduled  in  which  all  or  individual  groups 
take  part  in  reporting  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations. 
Following  each  report,  time  should  be  allowed  for  a question-and- 
answer  period  by  the  whole  group.  Finally,  further  problems  should 
be  raised  and  suggestions  made  for  further  study. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  FACULTY  STUDY 

Problems  which  faculty  groups  have  found  significant  for  studies 
and  reports  show  consideration  of  the  step-by-step  approaches  to  ef- 
fective education  for  modern  living.  All  of  these  problem-solving 
activities  focus  in  an  increased  understanding  of  the  needs  of  all  youth 
and  in  effective  planning  of  direct  learning  experiences  for  their 
achievement. 

These  basic  problems,  which  are  of  acute  concern  to  teachers  in 
service,  are  illustrated  by  an  initial  list  submitted  by  teachers  before 
grouping  under  broader  problems  for  study  groups.  Following  are 
examples  of  the  problems  teachers  raise  and  the  points  at  which  curric- 
ulum improvement,  like  good  classroom  teaching,  begin— namely, 
where  people  actually  are  when  the  program  gets  under  way.  Ques- 
tions that  are  too  profound  at  the  outset  may  create  confusion  or 
destroy  the  sense  of  security  of  many  participants.  Many  successful 
programs  have  commenced  with  the  solving  of  a single  curriculum 
problem  in  which  success  was  probable. 

Problems  Studied  by  Classroom  Teachers  in  Curriculum  Study 

I.  Initial  List  of  Teacher  Problems  Submitted  to  a Planning  Com- 
mittee. 

1.  Attendance 
How  can  we— 

Improve  attendance  of  boys.  Boys’  attendance  is  poorer  than 
that  of  girls. 

Decrease  tardiness? 
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Impress  upon  parents  that  attendance  is  compulsory  and 
that  absence  caused  by  slight  provocation,  such  as  a sore 
finger,  will  be  unexcused? 

Convince  the  student  that  loss  of  a day  in  school  is  the  same 
as  loss  of  a day  at  work? 

Cure  chronic  absenteeism? 

Make  students  realize  that  work  is  to  be  made  up  after  an 
absence? 

2.  Discipline 
How  can  we— 

Discipline  a child  who  resents  all  types  of  discipline? 

Counteract  the  apathy  toward  and  disrespect  for  knowledge 
presented  in  school? 

Create  respect  for  teacher  and  members  of  student  body,  and 
develop  self-respect? 

Counteract  the  bad  habit  of  “talking  back”? 

Deal  with  pupils  who  dislike  school  or  who  are  marking  time 
until  they  are  seventeen  years  of  age? 

Cope  with  disobedience  and  impudence? 

3.  Child  Growth 

How  can  we  when  remedial  classes  or  the  services  of  a psy- 
chologist or  guidance  expert  are  not  provided— 

Understand  the  abilities,  inclinations,  etc.,  of  the  child  who  is 
passing  through  the  stage  when  he  does  not  know  what  he 
wants? 

Teach  the  basic  and  important  facts  of  a subject  and  its 
connection  with  everyday  life  in  a manner  that  he  can 
understand  at  his  immature  age? 

Understand  the  child  who  has  reached  his  maximum  mental 
age  and  cannot  comprehend  any  new  material  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  presented  in  an  interesting  manner? 

4.  Child  Development 
How  can  we— 

Awaken  the  languid  child  to  see  the  nature  of  development? 

Understand  the  child  who  has  grown  physically  dispropor- 
tionately to  his  mentality? 

Be  alert  to  the  response  a child  makes  in  an  indirect  or  un- 
expected way? 

Observe  the  progress  a child  is  making? 

Instill  in  the  child  habits  of  patience,  perseverance,  punctu- 
ality, respect,  and  loyalty? 

Secure  parent  cooperation,  better  home-study  conditions, 
respect  for  law  and  responsibility? 

Devise  ways  of  helping  each  child  to  be  a trustworthy  citizen? 
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Make  the  pupils  realize  their  responsibilities  to  themselves, 
their  parents,  teachers,  and  community? 

Urge  high  school  girls  to  participate  in  three  years  of  physical 
education? 

5.  Scheduling 
How  can  we— 

Teach  seven  or  eight  units  in  a six-unit  year? 

Use  the  gymnasium  outside  regular  gymnasium  classes  for 
tournaments,  etc.? 

Schedule  advanced  work  for  the  better  students  and  supervise 
such  work  to  its  conclusion? 

Find  time  necessary  to  study  each  child? 

Make  assignments  suitable  to  his  mentality,  and  supervise 
these  assignments? 

Provide  time  necessary  to  give  individual  instruction  to  the 
poorer  student  who  must  not  be  neglected? 

Provide  for  reviews,  tests,  trips  to  outside  centers  of  interest, 
such  as  to  waterworks  and  museums? 

Have  certain  time  for  make-up  work? 

6.  Pupil  Interests 

How  can  we  when  extracurricular  activities  are  too  limited— 

Arrange  for  time  to  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each 
child.  Most  children  are  willing  to  talk  of  their  interests. 

Interest  and  appeal  to  the  uninterested  pupils  and  those  who 
want  to  do  only  what  they  enjoy  doing? 

Teach  the  pupils  to  face  future  problems  by  solving  the 
present  ones? 

7.  Social  Nature  of  Education 
How  can  we— 

Allot  time  to  social  growth  and  to  academic  growth? 

■ Provide  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  social  work  of  the 
school? 

Supervise  committee  work  so  that  each  pupil  assumes  re- 
sponsibility according  to  his  ability? 

Impress  the  student  that,  as  a worth-while  citizen  of  the 
school,  he  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  time  and  leisure  for 
a school  project? 

Interest  the  few  who  never  want  to  take  part  in  any  service 
projects,  such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  the  school  newspaper? 

Develop  a pride  in  the  school  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
community? 

Make  the  student  proud  of  his  school? 

8.  Study  Techniques 

How  can  we  (when  there  is  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  student  for  class  recitation)  — 
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Make  the  pupil  realize  that  he  must  apply  himself  to  learn? 

Teach  the  pupil  proper  study  habits? 

Get  the  pupil  to  study  material  until  it  becomes  second  nature 
to  him? 

Create  a habit  of  meditative  review  after  studying? 

Correlate  outside  circumstances  with  those  of  the  school? 

Make  the  poorer  student  use  his  talents  to  the  best  of  his 
ability? 

Encourage  pride  in  his  accomplishment,  but  discourage  con- 
ceit in  a bright  pupil? 

Develop  the  ability  of  “digging  things  out  for  themselves" 
(it  is  amazing  how  much  time  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
better  student  on  advanced  work)  ? 

Develop  a sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  each  pupil 
to  do  his  own  home  assignments  instead  of  copying? 

Conduct  independent  study  by  one  group  while  working 
with  another  group  in  the  same  room? 

9.  Records 
How  can  we— 

Have  time  necessary  to  keep  required  records,  make  reports? 

Know  when  it  is  more  important  to  show  enthusiasm,  zest, 
and  interest  in  presenting  material  rather  than  in  allow- 
ing time  for  the  keeping  of  records? 

1 0.  Tests 
Shall  we— 

Give  many  short  tests? 

Give  occasional  long  tests? 

Give  diagnostic  tests  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
student  with  new  material? 

Give  drill  tests  and  discover  the  pupils’  weaknesses? 

Give  review  tests? 

Give  examinations  for  which  students  review  and  thus  get 
a more  concrete  picture  of  the  aim  of  the  unit  or  semester’s 
work? 

11.  Report  Cards.  All  grading  should  be  either  A,  B,  C,  D,  anti 
F,  or  A,  S,  and  U. 

How  can  we— 

Use  report  cards  as  a reward  for  effort? 

Show  advancement  and  progress? 

Show  the  degree  of  correlation  between  the  accomplishments 
and  abilities  of  the  pupils? 

Present  to  the  parents  the  attitude,  cooperation,  application, 
effort,  and  ability  of  the  child  in  the  school  community? 
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12.  Individual  Diagnosis 
How  can  we— 

Have  time  and  opportunity  to  diagnose  each  child? 

Get  each  pupil  to  do  work  on  time,  to  realize  that  no  one  else 
can  do  it  for  him,  and  to  know  that  he  is  responsible  for 
class  and  extracurricular  work  in  proportion  to  his  ability? 
Understand  the  home  conditions  under  which  the  pupil  lives? 
Make  the  pupil  aware  that  he  can  progress  if  he  is  industrious, 
earnest,  and  willing  to  work? 

Devise  ways  to  work  with  each  individual  pupil? 

Teach  pupils  who  are  slow  in  reading  and  writing? 

13.  Recreational  Interests 
How  can  we— 

Make  the  pupil  know  that  his  recreational  interests  are  all 
right? 

Instill  in  the  pupil  the  desire  for  wholesome,  healthful,  and 
clean  sports  and  recreation? 

Counteract  degrading  interests? 

Inspire  the  pupil  with  appreciation  for  the  finer  things  of  life? 
Understand  that  recreation  experiences  may  be  found  at  home 
as  well  as  outside  the  family  circle? 

Develop  an  interest  in  girls’  sports? 

II.  Repo  its  of  Problems  Selected  by  Local  Faculties  for  Curriculum 
Study  Groups.  These  problems  show  an  advance  in  teacher 
thinking  over  I. 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  A— Organized  Studies  Being  Carried  on  by  Faculty 
Committees 

1.  Numerous  studies  of  ways  and  means  of  modifying  and  adapting 
curricular  offerings  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  are  being  made 
within  the  departments. 

2.  The  reorganization  of  the  Organization  Committee  is  in  progress 
in  an  effort  to  increase  its  efficiency. 

3.  Enlarging  the  Testing  Program  to  provide  tests  for  all  pupils  as 
follows: 

Special  Aptitude  10th  grade 

Achievement  . . 11th  grade 

Interest  Inventory  12th  grade 

4.  Definite  installation,  after  experiment,  of  two  remedial  reading 
teachers,  followed  by  a course  for  the  English  Department.  A cor- 
rective class  in  physical  and  health  education  has  been  added. 

5.  The  Library  Committee  is  now  carrying  on  a study  concerning 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  use  of  the  library  facilities.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Evaluating 
Committee  and  the  findings  of  our  own  self-evaluation. 
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6.  A career  follow-up  study  of  selected  groups  of  our  graduates  is  iu 
progress. 

7.  An  experiment  is  being  conducted  in  career  conference  work  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Exchange  Club,  in  an  effort  to  place 
more  accurately  this  school's  graduates  in  their  proper  vocations. 

8.  A faculty  committee  of  representatives  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  to  the  principal, 
is  corresponding  with  a French  and  a German  school  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  both  correspondence  and  assistance)  . 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  B— Organized  Studies  Being  Carried  on  by  Faculty 

Committees  in  a School 

1.  Provisions  for  meeting  needs  of  gifted  pupils 

2.  Groups  of  teachers  revising  course  of  study  in  commerce 

3.  Statistical  study  of  pupil  accomplishments  in  mathematics  with 
regard  to  pupil  preparation  for  existing  requirements 

4.  Special  planning  of  wide  variety  of  shop  courses  for  all  types  of 
pupils 

5.  Gonmiittee  on  Common  Learnings— Harvard  Report 
Preparation  of  individual  courses  of  study  in  many  fields 

6.  Committee  on  Social  Behavior— new  courses 

7.  Experimental  Course  in  Music— integrating  dance  forms,  art,  vocal 
work,  films 

8.  Development  of  new  courses  in  Problems  of  Living 

9.  Study  of  Applied  Art  in  its  relation  to  Home  Economics 

10.  General  Education  Committee  to  School  Development  of  New 
Courses 


And 

Studies  Being  Carried  on  by  Staff  Members  on  City  Committees 

1.  English  Committee  of  Secondary  Schools 

2.  Health  Education— Course  of  Study  Revision 

3.  Textbook  Committee— Heads  of  all  departments  serve 

4.  Senior  High  School  Committee  of  Secondary  Schools 

5.  Art  Committee  of  Secondary  Schools 

6.  Core  Curriculum  Committee  of  Secondary  Schools 

7.  Study  of  Pupil  Needs— City  Committee 

8.  City  Committee  on  Remedial  Teaching  in  fields  of  Reading,  A; 
ematics,  Health 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  C—  Faculty  meetings,  held  weekly. 

Faculty  committees  are  carrying  on  the  following  organized  studies: 

1.  Core  curriculum  5.  Community  relations 

2.  Open-mindedness  6.  Health  program 

3.  Intercultural  relations  7.  Welfare  program 

4.  Pupil  behavior 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  D-Faculty  meetings,  held  weekly,  earry  on  the  fol- 
lowing organized  studies: 

1.  Human  growth  and  development 

2.  Teaching  techniques 

3.  Minimum  essentials 

4.  Analysis  of  effective  learning  experience 

5.  Unit  teaching  techniques  in  practical  and  fine  arts 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  E— Two  professional  faculty  meetings  of  two  hours 


each  are  held  each  month. 

Faculty  studies  are  concerned  with 


1.  Child  study  6. 

2.  Teen-age  problems  7. 

3.  Core  program  8. 

4.  Counseling  9. 


5.  Principles  of  democratic  living 


Reading  study 
Testing 

Understanding  people 
Health 


The  Final  Report.— The  report  formulated  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  by  all  of  the  groups,  has  great  value  for  the  teachers,  the 
administrators,  the  parents,  and  the  general  public.  Increased  public 
concern  and  financial  support  have  been  found  to  follow  such  pro- 
grams. It  is  concrete  evidence  of  professional  work  voluntarily  under- 
taken and  fulfilled.  A mimeographed  or  printed  report  provides  a 
permanent  form  and,  as  such,  can  be  distributed  widely.  Such  a 
report  may  be  recommended  for  study  by  the  parent-teacher  organiza- 
tion, by  civic  groups,  and  by  women’s  clubs.  The  dissemination  of 
worthwhile  information  as  to  the  professional  outlook  and  professional 
planning  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  all  of  the  youth  of  the  community  does  much  to  enlist  and 
to  maintain  wholehearted  community  support.  Providing  such  ma- 
terial and  reports  to  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Curriculum  Pro- 
gram—as  requested  in  the  Introduction— will  be  of  significant  value  to 
the  schools  of  the  entire  Commonwealth. 
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SUMMARY 

Curriculum  change  comes  about  only  when  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals  within  a school  or  a community  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  educational  opportunities  for  their  youth. 
This  is  best  accomplished  when  the  administration,  the  staff,  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  community  all  work  together. 

Democracy  in  action  is  an  end  in  itself.  It  challenges  and  stimulates 
participants  in  creating  a like  expression  of  democratic  relationships 
among  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils.  Thus,  in  the 
school  itself,  there  is  created  the  environment  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  most  conducive  to  human  growth  and  attainment.  Unless 
democratic  habits  as  a way  of  life  are  part  of  the  fiber  of  a people, 
political  democracy  is  not  secure.  It  cannot  stand  alone  without  the 
buttresses  of  popular  thought  and  action,  especially  in  democracy’s 
schools. 

Techniques  of  cooperative  effort  include:  (1)  group  planning  and 
fact  finding,  (2)  group  determination  of  methods  of  work,  (S)  op- 
portunities for  the  exchange  and  pooling  of  ideas,  convictions,  and  in- 
formation, (4)  frequent  evaluation  of  the  process  itself,  (5)  summariz- 
ing and  reporting  on  work  accomplished,  and  (6)  planning  for  action 
or  for  further  work.  All  of  these  involve  group  skill  in  democratic  con- 
ference practices. 

While  the  whole  problem  of  curriculum  improvement  may  seem  to 
be  a highly  complex  task,  certain  simple  problems  of  immediate  con- 
cern and  interest  are  revealed  when  teachers  are  requested  to  present 
them.  Committees  may  then  be  organized  for  their  consideration. 
However,  no  set  pattern  can  be  established.  The  details  need  to  be 
tailored  to  fit  the  local  group. 

The  greater  the  number  of  people  engaged,  the  greater  will  be  the 
values  which  accrue.  The  critical  need  is  for  the  participants  to  be  pro- 
vided time  when  neither  haste  nor  after-school  fatigue  is  an  obstacle. 

A summary  of  the  activities  undertaken  and  the  conclusions  reached 
is  an  excellent  way  to  bring  a group  meeting  to  a close.  Cross  channels 
of  communication  between  groups,  especially  with  school  patrons  and 
the  general  public,  have  been  found  to  produce  concrete  evidence  and 
appreciation  of  professional  work  voluntarily  undertaken  and  fulfilled. 
This  does  much  to  enlist  and  maintain  wholehearted  community  sup- 
port. 
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The  work  of  the  teacher  himself  assumes  increasing  importance.  It 
is  he  who,  in  the  final  analysis,  will  organize  the  learning  experiences 
in  which  youth  themselves  actively  participate  or  which  they  passively 
reject.  The  teacher  holds  the  key  to  the  doors  which,  when  opened, 
reveal  better  schools  and  a better  world.  His  function  is  the  concern 
of  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V 


A SCHOOL  RECOGNIZES  THE  TEACHER 
AS  THE  KEY 

WHAT  IS  THE  TEACHER’S  ROLE  IN 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT? 


The  plan  for  studying  the  curriculums  of  Pennsylvania  high 
schools,  as  given  in  previous  chapters,  presents  facts  about  the 
adolescents’  individual  and  social  needs.  These  have  aroused  great 
concern  for  more  valid  and  functional  learning  experiences  in  Ameri- 
can secondary  schools.  Modern  knowledge  has  emphasized  how 
genuine  learning  takes  place.  Previously,  successful  means  and  ways 
have  been  discussed  by  which  present  programs  may  be  explored. 
Various  plans  have  also  been  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  school 
faculties  who  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth.  In  developing  a 
curriculum  which  meets  the  needs  of  all  youth,  the  teacher  holds  the 
key. 


The  problem  of  improving  the  process  of  pupil  growth  may  be  approached 
in  many  ways,  but  it  still  remains  the  same  problem.  Variations  in  aspects 
are  deceptive.  The  teacher,  the  school,  the  learning  materials,  the  com- 
munity, the  pupil’s  wants  and  concerns  are  all  factors  of  the  effective  cur- 
riculum— the  actual  experiences  in  which  the  learner  participates. 


All  of  us— teachers,  pupils,  parents,  patrons,  supervisors,  janitors 
and  administrators— need  to  work  together  to  make  high  school  educa- 
tion valuable  for  all  adolescents.  This  implies  a study  of  goals  for  high 
school  education.  Teachers  need  to  ask  themselves,  “Why  am  I teach- 
ing this  material?’’  “Why  did  John  quit  school?”  “How  long  will  Mary 
remember  these  facts?”  “Are  these  facts  essential  or  helpful  for  these 
people?”  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  the  teacher  who  holds  the  key  which  will 
unlock  the  doors  that  sometimes  separate  high  school  curriculums 
from  real  life. 


MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE. 

Curriculum  improvement  takes  place  largely  in  the  classrooms.  Schedules 
may  be  changed.  Study  groups  may  work  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  Super- 
intendents, local  groups,  or  State  committees  may  issue  bulletins  and  courses 
of  study.  Lay  groups  and  parents  may  lend  their  cooperation.  Even  laws 
may  be  passed.  But  if  the  teacher  himself  remains  unwilling  to  change 
what  he  teaches  and  how  he  teaches,  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Only  the  teacher  can  close  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice, 
between  thought  and  action.  Failure  to  close  the  gap  results  in  pupil 
dropouts;  adults  who  cannot  listen,  speak,  read,  or  write;  adults  who 
say  their  high  school  education  was  a total  loss. 
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Democratic  planning  and  learning  and  the  teaching  of  desirable 
behavior  have  not  been  part  of  the  education  and  in-service  experience 
of  many  teachers.  However,  when  teachers  engage  in  such  collective 
fact  finding  and  cooperative  planning,  as  is  suggested  in  this  bullein; 
when  they  have  experienced  the  resulting  increase  in  stature  and  se- 
curity; when  they  have  witnessed  the  development  of  unsuspected  abil- 
ities in  unexpected  places;  when  they  have  felt  the  joy  of  thinking 
creatively;  then  they  set  about  transforming  their  own  classrooms  into 
laboratories  in  which  they  and  their  students  can  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  living  and  learning  in  the  American  tradition.  From  such  class- 
rooms come  people  better  able  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  everyday 
living  that  confront  the  modern  world.  The  teacher  steps  forward  to 
meet  that  challenge  knowing  how  vital  the  contribution  is  that  he  is 
called  upon  to  make. 

CREATIVE  TEACHING. 

In  every  school  there  are  teachers  who  have  the  flame  of  creative 
teaching  burning  within  them.  Some  of  these  may,  at  times,  find  that 
they  must  work  alone,  but  they  work  alone  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  such  enthusiasm  creates  like  interest  in  others.  Often  cooperative 
effort  begins.  When  even  two  teachers  begin  to  share  their  experience 
and  their  studies,  to  think  together  about  their  common  problems, 
to  plan  together,  something  emerges  which  is  far  better  than  either 
could  do  alone.  Later  others  may  be  drawn  in.  Nothing  is  more 
desirable  in  any  school  than  the  initiation  of  curriculum  revision  by 
the  teachers  themselves. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  suggest  many  ways  for  teachers  to 
attack  the  problem  of  changing  the  curriculum.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
various  aspects  of  the  study  of  human  growth  and  development,  to  the  requi- 
sites of  the  best  kinds  of  learning  experiences,  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  principles  and  processes  of  controlled  freedom  in  the  classroom,  to 
questions  of  time  schedules,  content  and  materials,  to  record-keeping  and 
evaluation.  Obviously  no  teacher  can  make  all  the  necessary  changes  at  once. 

No  one  can  tell  a teacher  where  to  begin.  The  probability  is  that 
every  teacher  who  uses  this  bulletin  will  begin  at  a different  place  with 
a different  activity  because  all  teachers  have  differing  backgrounds  of 
experience  and  are  surrounded  with  differing  circumstances.  No  single 
pattern  can  be  drawn.  Each  must  be  developed  by  the  people  who  are 
working  together  if  specific  needs  are  to  be  met.  While  educational 
literature  and  a vital  philosophy  may  present  an  ideal  picture  of  an 
effective  curriculum,  the  actual  approach  to  such  a curriculum  is  made 
step  by  step  in  each  school  by  each  teacher. 
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As  the  teacher  reads  the  following  pages,  he  may  be  blocked  at  the 
outset  by  the  knowledge  that  time  plays  a tremendous  role.  Already 
his  day  is  full.  His  load  is  heavy.  He  meets  so  many  students  that  he 
cannot  know  them  individually. 

WHERE  TO  BEGIN. 

It  is  essential  again  and  again  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
beginning  with  a realizable  goal  and  moving  forward  slowly.  To  at- 
tempt too  much  is  to  evoke  frustrations;  delays  and  consequent  dis- 
couragement may  block  further  effort.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  fail- 
ure. Mistakes  will  lie  made  but  these  must  be  regarded  and  used  as 
learning  experiences.  Administrators  and  teachers  working  together 
must  share  responsibility  and  accept  results  without  fear.  Only  on  the 
basis  of  cooperative  appraisal  of  strength  and  weakness  can  progress 
be  made. 

Meeting  the  challenge  for  the  creative  teaching  which  can  achieve 
enriched  and  enlarged  contributions  to  human  welfare  may  well  in- 
volve: 

Considering  the  human  material 

Considering  how  learning  takes  place 

Uncovering  the  blocks  to  learning 

Striving  for  democracy  in  the  classroom 

Studying  content  and  schedules 

Planning  for  effective  learning 

Reviewing  the  problem  of  evaluation 

Participating  in  cooperative  curriculum  improvement 

HOW  DOES  THE  TEACHER  STUDY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  STUDENTS? 

You  look  at  them.  They  probably  present  a wide  range  of  differences 
in  height,  weight,  maturity,  color,  features,  expressions,  and  all  the 
other  physical  characteristics  of  mankind. 

You  talk  with  them  as  people,  rather  than  to  or  at  them,  with  com- 
plete rapport.  They  probably  will  reveal  enormous  differences  in  the 
way  they  respond,  the  experiences  they  have  had,  what  they  think  is 
fun,  where  they  live,  how  much  money  they  spend,  the  churches  they 
attend,  and  a host  of  fascinating  aspects  of  human  life. 

You  sit  by  and  watch  your  students  as  they  assemble  in  the  morning, 
mill  around  at  lunch,  get  ready  to  go  home,  and  work  at  the  tasks 
you  set  for  them.  They  reveal  amazing  qualities  and  lacks  in  leader- 
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ship,  in  the  social  graces,  in  resolving  or  creating  conflicts  and  ten- 
sions. Popularity  and  loneliness  will  be  there,  too. 

You  ask  them  what  they  wish  for,  what  they  want  out  of  life,  what 
they  want  in  your  classroom. 

You  list  the  things  which  should  happen  to  and  among  them,  what 
they  need  as  students,  what  you  want  them  to  do,  what  you  want  them 
to  become. 

You  inventory  exactly  what  you  think  each  one  is  learning  under 
your  care.  Is  it  to  be  first,  to  be  last,  to  struggle,  to  conform,  to  fear, 
to  hate,  to  love,  to  bluff,  to  cheat,  to  be  straightforward,  to  work  with 
others,  to  shun  the  group  and  to  ignore  deliberately  all  the  social  skills 
and  subject  skills  without  which  life  cannot  be  effective? 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CONCEPT  OF  NEEDS? 

fou  may  go  to  the  books  which  report  many  and  absorbing  studies  of 
the  needs  of  adolescents  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  But  why  not  study 
the  needs  of  Pennsylvania  youth — your  own  students?  The  charts  on  pp. 
78-79  are  for  this  purpose.  Activities  reported  by  others  may  have  little 
significance  for  you  and  the  youth  you  teach.  It  is  what  you  do  that  counts. 
When  you  realize  the  potency  and  urgency  of  some  adolescents’  needs,  the 
failure  of  the  usual  secondary  school  curriculum  to  meet  them  will  be  star- 
tling. 

No  real  teacher  can  avoid  criticism  of  the  classroom  routine  and 
climate  when  he  asks,  “What  of  the  need  to  belong,  to  have  fun,  to 
find  security,  to  be  successful  every  day  in  some  way  or  other,  to  get 
recognition,  to  be  praised  and  valued,  to  gain  prestige,  to  be,  to  do, 
to  grow?  And  what  of  the  need  to  get  valuable  information  and  useful 
skills?”  What  is  to  be  done  about  all  these  individual  needs?  And  then 
what  is  to  be  done  about  the  needs  of  the  group?  The  Growth  and  De- 
velopment Charts  of  the  Detroit  Citizenship  Study  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful study.  (Pages  78-79.) 

The  study  of  a group  of  childern  is  important.  Does  every  member 
feel  that  he  belongs?  Who  are  recognized  as  leaders?  Who  would  make 
up  a committee  that  could  work  together  constructively?  Does  your 
sociogram  show  “fringers”— those  sometimes  accepted— and  “isolates” 
—those  seldom,  if  ever,  accepted?  How  can  you  foster  desirable  social 
growth  and  development  among  the  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  youth  that 
make  up  a class  you  teach? 

HOW  DOES  LEARNING  TAKE  PLACE? 

You  may  have  made  preliminary  and  even  extensive  studies  of  adoles- 
cents, or  you  may  have  studied  the  social  needs  of  youth  for  life  ad- 
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justment,  or  neither  of  these  approaches  may  have  had  appeal.  There 
is  another  approach  to  the  problem  of  curriculum  revision. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  PEOPLE  LEARN? 

You  may  review  and  experiment  to  determine  when,  where,  and 
under  what  circumstances  real  learning  occurs.  Youth  has  a remark- 
able ability  to  memorize.  Is  this  real  learning? 

Are  you  using  all  the  tools  available  to  the  modern  teacher?  Is  one 
textbook  all  you  have?  Could  you  add  others?  What  about  current 
materials— magazines,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers?  Are  there  still  other 
sources  of  information?  How  do  you  go  about  getting  all  of  these 
and  organizing  them  for  the  most  effective  use?  How  can  the  facts 
of  subject  content  be  used  to  develop  real  learning  and  more  effective 
behavior? 

The  nonreaders  and  those  below  grade  level  in  reading  have  learned 
much  despite  their  handicaps.  Is  it  possible  to  learn  by  listening?  Is  it 
possible  to  learn  from  people  outside  the  classroom?  Do  you  bring 
flowers,  animals,  insects,  stones,  films,  recordings,  radios,  and  people 
into  your  classroom?  Do  your  pupils? 

Do  the  mentally  underprivileged  and  the  mentally  gifted  learn  the 
same  way?  What  do  you  do  for  the  physically  underprivileged  and  the 
physically  gifted? 

Should  music,  art,  the  dance,  athletics,  construction,  manipulation, 
creative  work  of  all  kinds  be  utilized  in  learning?  When?  Where? 
How? 

CAN  YOU  MAKE  USE  OF  YOUR  COMMUNITY? 

Most  teachers  know  the  joy  of  taking  a trip,  of  going  to  other  places  to 
see  and  hear,  to  learn  at  firsthand.  Such  experiences  throb  with  life.  When 
you  remember  those  experiences,  you  are  ready  for  another  approach  to 
your  problem. 

You  can  make  the  walls  of  your  classroom  disappear  as  you  reach  out 
for  the  rich  resources  in  every  community.  They  may  be  around  the 
corner  or  in  distant  places.  Arrangements  may  mean  telephone  calls 
and  letter  writing.  Could  you  and  your  students  some  day  without 
planning  leave  your  room  for  a “look-see”  trip  around  the  neigh- 
borhood? Always  the  when,  the  how,  and  the  why  must  be  explored 
and  settled.  Such  experience  takes  time.  Can  time  be  spared?  What 
vital  learnings  will  replace  or  supplement  the  textbook  study?  How 
can  you  determine  those  learnings? 


GROWTH  AND  DEA 

Characteristics — 


A.  PHYSICAL 

B.  SOCIAL 

1 . Allergies  fairly  common 

2.  Rapid  growth,  awkwardness 

3.  Permanent  teeth,  except  wisdom 

4.  Voracious  appetite,  “picky” 

5.  Munching  common  between  meals 

6.  Ordinarily  a period  of  good  health 

7.  Blushing  common 

8.  Lack  of  balance  between  bones,  heart 

9.  Time  adolescence  reached  varies 

10.  Girls  reach  sexual  maturity  earlier 

11.  Girls  more  developed  than  boys 

12.  Eccentricities  in  posture,  gait 

13.  End  of  pubescence  varies 

14.  Organic  development  unsteady 

15.  Tire  easily  but  reluctant  to  admit 

1.  Drastic  behavior,  defiant,  docile 

2.  Slavish  to  gangs 

3.  Participate  in  rituals 

4.  Try  many  new  experiences 

5.  Playing  boy-girl  groups,  boys  reluctant 

6.  Ashamed  of  home  and  family 

7.  Hide  feelings  toward  family 

8.  Become  more  able  to  cooperate 

9.  Display  fads  and  extremes 

10.  Careless  in  speech  and  work 

11.  Apt  to  copy  poor  adult  behavior 

12.  Old  rivalries  between  siblings 

13.  Devotion  to  friends  but  changeable 

1 4.  Resent  teasing  and  criticism 

15.  Assume  affections 

Needs — 13 

A.  PHYSICAL 

B.  SOCIAL 

1.  Adequate  nutrition 

2.  Adequate  rest— 8 to  10  hours 

3.  Regular  physical  check  and  correction 

4.  Exercise  and  activity— open  air 

5.  Organized  physical  education  program 

1.  Emancipation  from  family 

2.  Group  status 

3.  Close  friendship 

4.  Acceptance  and  approval  of  peers 

5.  Belonging  to  gangs,  loyalty 
0.  Exchanging  experiences 

7.  Security  at  home,  understanding  of  adults 

Characteristics — 

A.  PHYSICAL 

B.  SOCIAL 

1.  Nervously  overactive 

2.  Fads  in  eating 

3.  Susceptibility  lo  common  colds 

4.  Food  deficiencies  cause  bad  health 

5.  Organic  and  contagious  disease 

6.  Get  less  tired 

7.  Boys  double  their  strength 

8.  Improved  motor  coordination 

9.  More  balanced  physiological  condition 

10.  Approach  to  adult  posture 

11.  Increased  weight  and  strength  (girls) 

12.  Adult  height  (boys,  18  yrs.;  girls,  16  yrs.) 

13.  Development  of  secondary  sex  char- 
acteristics 

14.  Boys  overtake  girls  physically 

1.  Interest  in  games  and  sports 

2.  Interest  in  adult  activities 

3.  Enjoyment  of  spectator  activities 

4.  Attempts  for  status 

5.  Insight  into  behavior  of  others 

6.  Less  reliance  on  group  pressures 

7.  Acceptance  of  more  responsibility 

8.  Increased  cooperation 

9.  Development  of  high  ideals 

10.  Tendency  to  join  social  causes 

1 1 . Bizarre  actions  and  dress 

12.  High  value  on  dress,  humor 

13.  Dislike  for  quietness  in  opposite  sex 

14.  Establishment  of  self-assurance 

15.  Friendships  express  special  qualities 

Needs — 1 

A.  PHYSICAL 

B.  SOCIAL 

1.  Eight  to  ten  hours  sleep 

2.  Adult  diet 

3.  Instruction  in  hygiene  classes  on  over- 
work, overexertion,  and  overstrain 

1.  Dates  with  opposite  sex 

2.  Feeling  of  social  status  and  competence 

3.  Acceptance  as  an  adult  family  member 

4.  Greater  independence 

5.  Desirable  group  membership 

6.  Personal  integration 

7.  Poise,  social  graces,  status 

8.  Vocabulary  for  sex  discussion 

1 Citizenship  Education  Study,  Democratic  Citizenship  and  Development  of  Children, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Detroit  Public  Schools,  1947  (adapted). 


ELOPMENT  CHART1 

13  to  15  years 


C.  EMOTIONAL 

D.  LEARNING 

1.  Unstable  and  restless 

2.  Moody 

3.  Less  responsible  due  to  fear  of  failure 

4.  Resort  to  fantasies 

5.  Evidence  strong  superstitions 

6.  Unusually  confidential  at  times 

7.  Have  crushes 

8.  Pressure  may  lead  to  dishonesty 

9.  Assert  selves  as  individuals 

10.  Concern  over  future 

11.  Anxiety  neurosis  frequent 

12.  Anxiety  over  sex  characteristics 

13.  Inward  interest  in  selves 

14.  Sophistication  in  conversation 

1.  Never  begin  things  soon  enough 

2.  Attention  easily  distracted 

3.  Energy  expended  in  fantasies 

4.  Wavering  creative  powers 

5.  Abstract  interest  at  low  level 

6.  Enjoy  concrete  manipulation 

7.  Intrigued  by  mechanical  gadgets 

8.  Ignore  adult  help  in  planning 

9.  Resent  adult  interference 

10.  Widened  and  deepened  thinking 

11.  Thinking  about  independence  and 
future  plans 

12.  Restricted  school  progress  by  deviates 
from  average  development 

13.  Less  energy  for  lessons  because  of  growth 

14.  Criticism  interpreted  as  bad  personal 
feeling 

to  15  years 

C.  EMOTIONAL 

I).  LEARNING 

1.  Protection  of  individual  integrity 

2.  Achievement  of  self-direction 

3.  Experiences  of  success 

4.  Reconciliation  of  strivings  with  reality 

5.  Earning  of  money 

6.  Understanding  of  cultural  heritage 

7.  Security  in  orientation  to  adult  behavior 

1.  More  time  to  complete  jobs 

2.  Learning  by  doing,  handling 

3.  Indirect  guidance 

4.  Increased  attention  span 

5.  Recognition  of  individual  differences 

6.  Channels  in  which  to  release  energy 

7.  Information  concerning  growth 

8.  More  share  in  planning 

J 16  to  18  years 

C.  EMOTIONAL 

D.  LEARNING 

1.  Worry  about  normal  physical  changes 

2.  Anxiety  about  guilt  and  inadequacy 

3.  Emotional  difficulty  shown  by  overwork 

4.  Increased  emotional  balance 

5.  Physical  retaliation  when  angry  (boys) 

6.  Excessive  talking  when  angry  (girls) 

7.  Intensified  antagonisms 

8.  Feelings  molded  by  social  life 

9.  Attempts  to  escape  success  pressure 

10.  Prevailing  mood  of  insecurity 

11.  Firmer  and  deeper  friendships 

12.  Development  of  convictions  for  ideals 

13.  Developing  interest  in  opposite  sex 

14.  Falling  in  and  out  of  love 

15.  Understanding  of  own  sex  roles 

1.  Greater  attention  span 

2.  Fewer  and  deeper  interests 

3.  Accomplish  half  of  mental  growth 

4.  Growth  in  ability  to  reason 

5.  Growth  in  ability  to  concentrate 

6.  Satisfaction  in  intellectual  activity 

7.  Creativity  and  precision  in  work 

8.  Reject  nonpurposeful  memorization 

9.  Increased  interest  in  phenomena 

10.  Question  religious  teaching 

11.  Widening  socio  cultural  relations 

12.  Development  of  national  and  inter- 
national loyalty 

o 18  years 

C.  EMOTIONAL 

D.  LEARNING 

1.  Opportunity  to  act  like  adults 

2.  Association  with  adults 

3.  Restraint  of  emotional  expression 

4.  Means  of  association  with  opposite  sex 

5.  Opportunities  to  work  in  own  way 

6.  Increased  feelings  of  assurance 

7.  Work  with  opposite  sex 

8.  Adult  understanding  and  patience 

1.  Experiment  with  expression  in  art 

2.  Skills  in  social  activities,  dancing 

3.  Understanding  of  causes  of  phenomena 

4.  Courses  in  hygiene  and  biology 

5.  Purposeful,  creative  physical  activity 

6.  Noncompetitive  sports 

7.  Information  about  jobs,  personal  abilities 

8.  Participation  in  planning  learning 
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What  are  the  places  to  visit?  Museums,  UN  Headquarters,  our  Capi- 
tol, farms  and  factories,  stores  and  libraries,  theaters,  operas,  concerts 
and  lectures,  the  city  hall  and  election  places,  the  water  front,  scenes 
of  historic  significance,  the  irrigation  plant,  the  railroad  yards,  the 
stockyards,  the  airport— and  the  many  more  places  your  students  are 
eager  to  add— those  are  the  places. 

Have  you  considered  how  easy  and  vital  it  is  to  learn  directly  from 
people?  Will  all  the  people  in  your  town  talk  to  youth?  What  about 
the  mayor  and  the  committeeman,  the  bank  president  and  the  pet-shop 
keeper,  the  doctor  and  the  druggist,  the  labor  leader  and  the  grange 
organizer,  the  farmer  and  the  power-machine  operator,  the  dairy  super- 
intendent and  the  stableman— all  are  important  resources  for  learning. 
All  have  firsthand  information.  Every  one  of  your  students,  the  bright- 
est and  the  most  retarded,  can  learn  from  people. 

HOW  ARE  BLOCKS  TO  LEARNING  UNCOVERED? 

All  teachers  today  are  deeply  worried  about  the  students  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate, the  “sitters”  who  refuse  to  work,  those  for  whom  learning  seems 
to  have  stopped  somewhere  along  the  line.  There  is  no  better  place  to  begin 
with  curriculum  improvement  if  the  previous  suggestions  have  failed  to  be 
challenging. 

CATS  YOU  DISCOVER  THE  BLOCKS  TO  LEARN  US  G IN  YOUR 
CLASSROOM? 

What  are  these  obstacles?  How  can  you  find  them?  Then  what  is 
to  be  done?  How?  By  whom?  You  might  look  at  health.  Vital  statistics 
are  available.  Apply  them  to  your  class.  How  many  of  them  will  die 
before  reaching  thirty?  How  many  will  be  in  penal  institutions?  How 
many  will  be  in  mental  hospitals?  What  can  you  do  to  strengthen 
these  youth  so  they  won’t  end  in  jails  or  hospitals? 

You  might  look  at  behavior.  Is  there  regression  or  aggression?  Is 
there  evidence  of  frustration?  Are  feelings  of  fear,  guilt,  rejection, 
evident?  What  students  have  them?  Only  those  who  fight  back? 

Do  all  the  students  have  time  after  school  to  study  their  books? 
What  else  goes  on  in  their  lives?  Aren’t  some  tired  when  they  come 
in  the  morning?  What  from?  Work?  Play?  Overloaded  life  schedules 
are  frequent  nowadays. 

What  do  the  students  value  most?  Are  your  values  the  same?  Could 
value  conflicts  be  distracting?  Are  you  conscious  of  the  pupil  relation- 
ships existing  in  every  classroom  which  constitute  a social  organization? 
How  can  you  enlist  its  cooperation? 
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Are  you  sure  that  every  student  sees  some  sense  in  the  course  you  are 
offering?  Does  he  know  how  to  study  it?  Do  you  know  what  student 
goals  are?  Are  they  in  conflict  with  those  set  up  by  parents?  Do  the 
students  know  your  goals?  Are  all  the  goals  real  and  realizable? 

What  kind  of  human  relations  exist  among  the  students ? Are  some 
rejected  and  shut  out  of  group  activities?  Could  that  interfere  with 
learning?  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  some  students  of  lack  of 
social  acceptance?  Introversion?  Aggressiveness?  What  can  be  done? 

Do  the  nonparticipants  think  you  care  about  them?  Do  you?  How 
can  they  be  sure?  Can  you  help  them  to  know  it?  How  can  they  be 
helped  to  achieve  social  status? 

A re  some  just  lazy,  inattentive,  uninterested,  depant,  surly,  insolent , 
indifferent?  People  aren’t  born  with  these  behaviors.  What  do  they 
cover  up?  “Why  is  John  so  insolent?”  you  might  ask  yourself  and  then 
set  out  to  determine  the  answer. 
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HOW  DOES  THE  TEACHER  MAKE  THE  CLASSROOM  DEMOCRATIC? 


Much  of  this  bulletin  has  been  concerned  with  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  democracy.  The  concepts  involved  have  grown  immeasurably  during 
the  last  decade.  It  is  essential  that  all  people  give  time  and  thought  not 
only  to  the  meaning  of  ideals  but  also  to  actions  that  make  the  dreams  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  come  true. 

School  people  need  to  be  especially  concerned  since  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people  come  under  their  influence.  Inasmuch  as  people  learn 
by  doing,  the  teacher's  job  involves  thinking  through  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy,  creating  a classroom  climate  in  which  there 
is  evidence  of  belief  in  the  worth  and  integrity  of  every  child,  and  set- 
ting up  learning  experiences  and  situations  which  require  democratic 
action. 

Nothing  is  learned  so  long  as  education  remains  on  only  the  abstract 
verbal  level.  Every  teacher  bewails  the  fact  that  too  often  his  students 
know  the  right  answers  but  act  the  wrong  way.  In  the  classroom,  then, 
the  teacher  must  judge  his  success  in  terms  of  the  levels  of  democratic 
behavior  evidenced  by  his  students.  What  goes  into  the  heart  is  as 
important  as  what  goes  into  the  head. 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  supposition  that  democratic  living 
and  learning  can  be  accomplished  without  information,  tools,  skills 
in  fundamentals,  social  skills,  and  such  skills  as  are  required  to  do 
critical  thinking  and  to  make  wise  choices.  These  are  the  essentials 
for  effective  and  abundant  living  in  our  times. 

There  is  likewise  no  justification  for  the  assumption  that  in  the 
modern  school  there  are  no  standards  or  that  such  guideposts  have 
been  ignored.  Effective  education  in  the  democratic  tradition  requires 
that  the  classroom  teacher  shall  know  his  students,  accept  each  where 
he  is,  and  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  individual. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  classroom  teacher  may  wish  to  begin 
his  job  of  curriculum  revision  with  one  of  the  following  problems. 

What  opportunity  is  there  in  your  classroom  for  practice  of  group  processes? 

Does  the  student  learn  otily  from  his  textbook ? Where  does  learning 
take  place?  At  home?  Does  discussion  mean  question  by  the  teacher, 
answer  from  a student,  repetition  by  the  teacher?  Is  there  only  one 
avenue  of  communication?  Is  it  essential  for  everyone  to  be  practiced 
in  discussion  techniques?  Secretary  Vinson,  in  his  first  radio  report 
to  the  nation  on  the  World  Monetary  Conference,  said:  “Upon  the 
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ability  of  people  to  engage  in  conference  and  discussion  lies  the  hope 
for  democracy  and  peace.”  What  types  of  discussion  are  there?  Could 
all  of  them  be  used?  What  democratic  values  and  learnings  are  in- 
volved in  such  experiences? 

What  else  could  go  on  in  your  classroom  besides  teacher-lecturing, 
textbook  assignment, 'recitation,  and  testing ? Should  assignments  be 
the  same  for  all  students?  Could  some  of  the  work  be  done  by  groups 
or  committees?  How  should  committees  be  set  up?  What  can  they  do? 

What  of  leadership  opportunities  in  your  classroom? 

Are  there  ways  of  stimulating  leadership  besides  making  the  best 
grades  in  tests  and  answering  the  most  questions?  Group  work  requires 
leaders.  How  shall  they  be  chosen?  By  whom?  Is  skill  in  the  selection 
of  leaders  an  essential  outcome  of  secondary  education?  Is  practice  in 
group  leadership  vital  to  perpetuation  of  the  American  way  of  life? 


Who  makes  decisions  in  your  classes? 

Who  decides  what  the  goals  are  to  be  and  how  to  go  about  achieving 
them?  Are  these  your  secrets?  Where  did  you  get  them?  From  the 
course  of  study?  If  students  set  up  their  own  goals,  would  they  be 
more  likely  to  work  toward  them? 

Who  decides  what  is  to  be  done  to  accomplish  objectives  once  they 
are  identified?  Are  such  decisions  important?  Is  participation  in  mak- 
ing such  decisions  a worthwhile  experience  for  your  students?  Isolat- 
ing a problem,  planning  a solution,  attacking  a job,  persevering  until 
the  job  is  done,  and  evaluating  success  or  progress  are  vital  factors  in 
every  individual’s  equipment  for  successful  living. 

How  are  tasks  set  up  in  the  classroom? 

This  involves  planning.  Who  does  it?  Should  students  learn  to  plan? 
Powerful  motivation  exists  when  those  to  be  affected  by  the  decisions 
have  answered  such  questions  as  why?  why  not?  what?  how?  when? 
where?  and  who  is  to  be  responsible? 

How  are  decisions  arrived  at  in  a democratic  society?  Is  voting  the 
only  way?  What  about  compromise?  Did  you  ever  try  to  determine  a 
consensus?  This  requires  that  all  have  open  minds  and  that  discussion 
continue  until  agreement  has  been  reached.  It  takes  time  to  determine 
group  opinion,  but  the  time  is  well  spent. 

Classroom  living  presents  many  opportunities  for  learning  to  use  the  free- 
doms we  cherish  and  to  accept  the  responsibilities  which  accompany  them. 
Secondary  schools  have  nothing  more  vital  to  accomplish. 
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DO  PRESCRIBED  CONTENT  AND  SCHEDULE  PREVENT 
CURRICULUM  GROWTH? 

Up  to  this  point  discussion  has  been  concerned  with  problems  of 
who  the  learners  are,  and  how,  when,  and  where  learning  best  takes 
place.  The  teacher  must  also  give  attention  to  what  is  to  be  learned 
and  the  nature  of  the  school  day.  These  are  vital  matters  in  programs 
of  curriculum  revision. 

Does  the  completely  departmentalized  school  meet  the  needs  of  your 
students? 

In  your  school  a typical  day  for  most  students  may  be  made  up  of 
five  or  six  forty-  to  fifty-minute  periods,  fractions  or  compartments 
within  which  content  is  usually  restricted  to  a single  subject-matter 
area.  Teaching  and  learning  begin  and  end  when  the  bell  rings,  may 
be  resumed  as  “homework”  and  are  continued  the  next  day  at  the 
same  hour.  You,  the  teacher,  may  have  been  restricted  to  an  outline 
of  factual  material  printed  in  the  course  of  study  or  syllabus  and  de- 
veloped in  a textbook.  Both  of  these  may  have  been  written  five  to  ten 
years  before  by  educators  who  had  not  engaged  in  classroom  teach- 
ing for  some  time. 

Does  the  “splintered”  compartment  give  you  and  your  students 
enough  time  to  get  things  done?  Can  the  language  arts  be  separated 
from  your  area?  Are  there  interrelations  with  social  studies,  science, 
and  literature  that  cannot  be  ignored?  Are  there  social  issues  connected 
with  your  field  that  as  yet  have  no  place  in  the  curriculum  but  which 
you  know  are  crucial  in  our  time?  Is  there  a dynamic  force  operating 
in  human  understanding  which  tends  to  group  all  stimuli,  data,  and 
facts  into  integrated  wholes?  Can  this  natural  human  quality  be 
ignored  in  the  scheduling  and  in  the  organization  of  content?  Will  the 
learner  have  this  experience,  resulting  in  an  integrated  personality  if 
teachers  themselves  cannot  organize  an  integrated  curriculum? 

If,  as  yet,  you  are  not  permitted  to  depart  from  the  course  of  study,  can 
you  give  your  students  the  opportunity  to  help  you  decide  which  approach 
and  what  sequence  seem  most  vital  to  them?  Can  you  bring  the  content 
up  to  date  by  the  use  of  printed  sources  of  information  in  addition  to  the 
textbooks?  Can  you  begin  to  use  the  other  ways  of  learning  previously  sug- 
gested? Can  students  help  you  to  set  up  committees  to  do  special  and 
additional  jobs? 

In  all  probability,  other  teachers  of  the  same  students  have  similar 
problems  as  they  try  to  meet  their  own  needs.  Can  you  sit  with  them 
for  discussion  and  pooling  of  information  about  individuals  and 
groups?  Can  you  together  find  the  best  ways  of  varying  assignments 
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and  setting  up  experiences  for  those  who  cannot  read  well,  for  those 
who  seem  indifferent,  and  for  those  who  are  too  bored  to  pay  attention? 

It  might  be  possible  for  two  teachers  to  combine  periods  on  occasions 
to  secure  the  time  needed  to  take  a trip,  to  hear  an  appropriate  radio 
program,  or  to  see  a film  which  cuts  across  subject-matter  lines.  These 
are  steps  toward  the  correlation  of  learnings  in  otherwise  separate  de- 
partments. Soon  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  set  up  combined  reading 
lists  and  to  agree  upon  simultaneous  attacks  upon  the  same  social 
issues,  problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  community,  or  matters  of 
personal  living  which  concern  the  health,  social  life,  or  educational 
and  vocational  future  of  your  students. 

There  are  areas  in  which  content  courses  have  been  revised  recently. 
In  many,  teachers  were  consulted  and  they  participated  in  the  writing. 
Teachers  have  also  written  many  fine  textbooks.  In  some  of  these 
newer  developments,  the  logical  outlines  have  been  replaced  by  sub- 
ject matter  units.  Examples  of  such  units  are  included  in  the  Appen- 
dix, pp.  121-134.  Single  texts  have  been  supplemented  with  as  many 
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additional  titles  as  the  budget  could  afford.  Not  always,  however,  have 
teachers  made  full  use  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  to  set  up 
learning  experiences  other  than  reading. 


Are  skills  and  drills  to  receive  your  attention? 

What  skills  are  essential  for  success  in  school?  Are  they  the  same  as 
those  required  for  successful  living?  How  much  and  what  kind  of 
skills  in  reading  must  everyone  have?  Do  you,  regardless  of  your  field, 
have  any  responsibility  for  increasing  those  special  reading  skills 
needed  for  your  subject?  The  only  place  you  can  meet  any  student  is 
at  his  level.  You  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  finding  where  he  is, 
and  of  providing  those  learning  experiences  which  will  insure  his 
growth. 

Have  your  students  acquired  the  number  skills  which  are  necessary 
for  doing  the  work  in  your  class?  When  and  where  are  they  used? 
Who  is  responsible  for  increasing  them? 

Can  every  student  you  teach  communicate  effectively  with  you  and 
others  in  speech  and  writing?  Do  all  your  students  know  how  to  study 
your  subject?  Do  you  assume  the  responsibility  of  showing  them  how 
to  study? 

Do  you  know  students  whose  level  of  performance  in  academic 
learning  is  high,  but  who  are  social  failures?  Will  they  have  difficulty 
in  getting  and  holding  jobs?  Will  they  be  happy  at  college?  Will  they 
make  successful  marriages  and  establish  happy  homes?  Are  such  so- 
cially deficient  pupils  in  your  classes  and  what  can  you  do  for  them? 

What  of  the  skills  needed  to  create  and  maintain  a democratic  so- 
ciety, a democratic  political  state,  a world  secure  in  peace?  Do  any 
of  these  find  a place  in  your  classroom?  Are  they  of  lesser  importance 
than  the  tools  of  learning?  Do  you  meet  your  responsibility  as  a teacher 
of  youth? 

What  part  does  drill  play  in  this  picture?  When  are  drills  effective? 
Are  they  merely  busy-work  in  your  classroom?  Could  they  be  selected 
to  meet  individual  needs  at  the  request  and  with  the  concern  of  the 
learner  when  he  has  identified  his  lack  and  set  up  his  life  goals? 

And,  then,  do  you  know  the  limit  of  educability  of  each  student  with 
regard  to  such  tools  and  skills?  Can  you  expect  the  same  degree  of 
skill  from  all  in  every  area?  What  should  be  done  with  the  student  who 
is  slow  in  learning?  Should  he  be  dropped  from  your  class?  Can  you 
and  the  class  do  something  about  his  needs? 
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HOW  CAN  THE  TEACHER  EVALUATE  PUPIL  GROWTH? 

Nothing  is  more  vital  to  the  success  of  classroom  work  than  constant 
evaluation  of  strength  and  weakness.  For  this  purpose,  comprehensive  rec- 
ords of  accomplishment  and  growth  need  to  be  kept  by  pupils  and  teachers. 

How  do  you  record  achievement? 

Many  secondary  school  teachers  use  a class  book  in  which  they 
record  marks  for  recitations  and  tests  for  all  students.  Is  that  method 
adequate  for  your  purposes?  When  you  look  back  at  such  marks,  are 
they  meaningful  to  you?  Can  you  interpret  them  to  the  student,  his 
parents,  and  your  supervisors?  Do  checks,  minuses,  figures,  and  letters 
make  it  possible  to  compare  one  student  with  the  class  performance? 
Is  that  desirable?  Can  you  determine  from  your  records  whether  an 
individual  is  accomplishing  his  best  work  and  is  keeping  up  to  his  own 
standards?  Do  all  students  get  questions  of  equal  difficulty?  Should 
they?  Do  your  attitudes  and  reactions  to  students’  work  remain  the 
same  at  all  times?  Have  you  ever  re-marked  a paper  and  found  a wide 
divergence?  Has  some  other  teacher  ever  differed  with  you  radically  in 
respect  to  the  mark  given  for  a piece  of  work? 

What  do  marks  record?  Achievement?  Growth?  Reward?  Punish- 
ment? Do  we  make  certain  assumptions  about  marks  that  are  false? 
For  example,  can  marks  be  compared  with  money  received  in  payment 
for  a job  that  has  been  done? 

Hotv  can  you  make  records  of  growth? 

You  may  use  standardized  tests  for  diagnosis  at  the  beginning  of  a 
semester  or  of  a unit  of  work.  You  may  analyze  each  student’s  per- 
formance to  determine  his  specific  needs.  All  kinds  of  tests— essay  and 
objective,  long  and  short,  periodic  and  daily— can  be  used,  after  a 
period  of  work,  to  determine  the  extent  of  growth.  Such  techniques, 
however,  apply  to  measurable  skills  and  to  factual  materials.  How  long 
do  people  retain  facts?  How  important  are  the  facts?  Are  there  better 
ways  of  measuring  skills? 

What  kinds  of  records  can  be  kept  which  will  help  you  to  measure  growth 
in  personal,  social,  and  vocational  adjustment,  in  increased  skill  in  the 
practice  of  democracy,  in  greater  development  of  critical  judgment,  and 
in  more  frequent  use  of  wise  choice? 

Some  teachers  use  one  notebook  page  for  each  student.  On  it  they 
describe  as  objectively  as  possible,  significant  actions,  behavior,  and 
evidences  of  attitudes  and  habits.  They  record  exactly  what  the  student 
says  and  does  at  certain  times  and  under  specific  conditions. 
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In  all  probability  your  record-keeping  has  been  determined  by  the 
type  of  report  cards  required  in  your  school.  You  may  not  be  able  to 
depart  from  them.  No  matter  how  rigid  or  unsatisfactory  they  are, 
supplmentary  records  in  your  hands  will  be  invaluable  to  you,  your 
students,  and  their  parents. 


Are  marks  the  most  important  instruments  of  evaluation? 

Do  school  trunks  help  you  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  education 
in  a democratic  society?  Marking  used  to  be  the  only  aspect  of  evalu- 
ation that  received  attention.  Teachers  labored  under  the  false  im- 
pression that  these  extrinsic  rewards  and  penalties  developed  good 
work  habits,  good  personal  qualities,  and  a high  degree  of  achieve- 
ment. Do  you  still  think  so?  Are  they  instruments  for  creating  genu- 
ine concern  for  learning  for  its  own  sake?  How  do  they  contribute  to 
the  development  of  cooperative  personalities?  Does  pressure  to  get 
good  marks  ever  interfere  with  physical  health?  What  is  the  effect 
on  mental  health?  Are  some  students  driven  to  desperate  ends  because 
of  such  pressure  or  because  of  unattainable  goals?  Do  marks  have  any 
relation  to  truancy,  to  delinquency,  to  dropouts? 

What  does  “passing  grade ” mean?  What  is  “70  per  cent”  worth? 
Where  did  such  standards  come  from?  Are  they  valid?  Suppose  a 
student  knows  the  answers  before  the  lesson  begins,  should  he  receive 
a perfect  mark?  How  does  his  growth  compare  with  that  of  a student 
who  knew  none  of  the  answers  but  who  learned  half?  Should  the 
latter  be  marked  a failure?  For  which  student  were  you  a more  suc- 
cessful teacher? 

If  not  marks,  then  what  type  of  evaluation  shall  be  used?  How. 
when,  and  by  whom  shall  it  be  done?  Are  you  working  to  create  the 
habit  of  self-appraisal?  Does  habit  formation  take  time  and  repetition? 
In  some  classrooms  teachers  take  time  out  at  the  end  of  a unit,  a 
period,  a semester,  to  have  students  record  for  themselves  in  their 
personal  record  books  such  items  as  the  amount  and  quality  of  par- 
ticipation, actual  learning  accomplished,  comparison  with  previous 
effort,  significant  contribution  made,  and  even  promises  as  to  the  work 
to  be  done  thereafter.  It  becomes  meaningful  even  to  a student  who 
writes:  “Today  my  work  was  worth  nothing  to  anybody.” 

Almost  every  type  of  classroom  work  affords  opportunity  for  evaluation 
of  the  individual  by  himself,  by  the  group,  and  by  you.  After  a discussion, 
is  the  work  of  the  chairman  examined  critically?  Is  the  performance  of 
the  participants  judged  by  chairman  and  by  participants? 
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When  the  class  sets  up  and  commissions  a committee,  do  they  also 
judge  that  group  at  the  end  of  their  assignment  as  to  what  has  been 
well  done?  Are  leaders  always  critically  appraised,  and  do  they,  in 
turn,  judge  the  performance  of  the  students  with  whom  they  worked? 
Do  you  personally  make  enough  use  of  praise?  Praise  is  necessary  for 
supplying  the  basic  human  need,  success,  and  for  encouraging  pupil 
growth. 

When  students  set  up  goals,  do  they  constatily  refer  to  them  to  de- 
termine progress?  At  the  close  of  a job  or  an  activity  of  any  kind,  is 
there  an  interval  in  which  to  ask  and  answer  questions,  as— What  did 
we  do  well?  What  poorly?  What  was  our  strength?  Our  weakness? 
What  did  we  learn?  About  what  do  we  need  to  know  more?  In  the 
light  of  these  facts,  what  shall  w7e  do  next?  In  addition  to  such  group 
appraisal,  is  there  evaluation  of  the  individual  by  himself,  by  you? 
And  do  you  also  confer  with  the  student  about  your  records,  judg- 
ments, and  the  marks  to  be  given? 

HOW  CAN  THE  TEACHER  COOPERATE  IN  CURRICULUM 

DEVELOPMENT? 

There  was  a day  when  secondary  school  teachers  felt  that  academic  degrees 
received  in  courses  qualified  them  as  teachers  of  youth.  They  brought  to 
their  classrooms  their  own  past  and  set  up  there  the  same  kinds  of  teaching- 
learning experiences  as  those  which  they  had  had.  To  specialization  in 
subject  matter  have  been  added  requirements  in  psychology,  sociology,  and 
possibly  some  courses  in  methods.  All  of  these,  however,  are  insufficient  to 
meet  completely  the  teacher’s  need  when  he  faces  the  actual  classroom  job. 
The  responsibility  for  this  in-service,  on-the-job  growth  rests  upon  the  ad- 
ministration, the  principal,  hut  most  of  all,  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  teacher  himself. 

Do  you  read? 

Have  you  kept  in  touch  with  the  best  that  is  being  written,  said, 
and  done  through  the  medium  of  State  bulletins  and  other  professional 
publications?  Many  education  associations  are  publishing  excellent 
journals.  There  are  many  fine  books.  In  these,  a real  effort  is  being 
made  to  describe  modern  classroom  practices,  to  give  suggestions  con- 
cerning materials,  and  to  resolve  conflicting  philosophies. 

Have  you  observed  other  teachers? 

In  most  schools  there  is  some  provision  for  time  to  visit  other  schools. 
Few  teachers  take  the  opportunity  offered  to  them.  It  is  most  helpful 
to  see  another’s  problems  and  how  he  solves  them.  It  is  comforting  to 
find  common  problems.  It  is  enlightening  to  follow  a student  through 
a school  day.  It  is  good  to  get  the  perspective  that  comes  from  such 
visits. 
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Have  you  taken  part  in  professional  meetings? 

Is  there  a professional  program  in  your  school?  Could  you  stimulate 
interest  in  one?  Have  you  offered  to  lead  a discussion  or  to  form  a 
study  group?  Do  you  participate  in  faculty  discussion  of  school  prob- 
lems:' Breaking  ground  lor  curriculum  study  may  require  courage  if 
the  general  feeling  is  antagonistic.  But  if  you  don’t  do  it,  who  will? 

Have  you  attended  educational  conferences? 

Teachers'  institutes;  workshops;  local,  state,  and  national  conferences 
of  all  kinds  are  available  to  you.  At  them  you  will  meet  other  teachers 
who  have  similar  problems  and  who  are  doing  similar  things.  You  will 
be  inspired  by  national  leaders.  You  will  see  the  latest  books,  mate- 
rials, and  equipment.  You  may  contribute  (1)  written  material  for 
new  State  courses  of  study,  (2)  reports  of  successful  practices,  (3) 
ways  of  planning  for  the  coordination  of  objectives,  content,  and  learn- 
ing activities,  and  (4)  resource  and  experience  units.  But  your  greatest 
contribution  will  be  made  in  your  classroom,  your  school,  and  your 
community  where  you  work  to  build  democracy. 

SUMMARY 

Are  you  using  the  liberties  that  have  been  extended  to  you?  Do  you 
know  the  rights  that  are  inalienably  yours?  Do  you  make  full  use  of 
your  own  abilities?  Freedom  entails  responsibility,  of  course.  The 
labor  involved  in  liberty  is  strenuous.  But  all  of  us  must  work  together 
without  ceasing  lest  we  lose  for  ourselves  and  our  students  that  way  of 
life  we  most  deeply  cherish. 

As  George  Bernard  Shaw  has  said,  “This  is  the  true  joy  in  life,  the 
being  used  for  a purpose  recognized  by  yourself  as  a mighty  one,”  and 
John  Mason  Brown:  “The  pitiful  people  are  those  who  in  their  living 
elect  to  be  spectators  rather  than  participants;  the  tragic  ones  are  those 
sight-seers  who  turn  their  backs  deliberately  on  the  procession.  The 
only  true  happiness  comes  from  squandering  ourselves  for  a purpose.” 
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CHAPTER  VI 


ACHIEVING  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

HOW  CAN  PLANS  BE  MADE  FOR  THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUTH? 

CURRICULUM  improvement  goes  into  action  in  the  classrooms. 

An  expression  of  teachers’  convictions  and  understandings  of  what 
pupils  actually  do  in  learning  situations  must  be  achieved  if  the 
gap  between  theory  and  practice— between  aims  and  outcomes— is  to 
be  bridged.  Stress  upon  plans  and  activities  for  classroom  use  has 
immediate  possibilities  in  what  can  be  done  tomorrow  and  the  next 
day. 

Things  seldom  get  done  unless  they  are  planned  on  paper.  Statements 
of  the  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth  may  remain  mere  words  unless  definite 
plans  are  made  and  tried  out.  Here  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  cur- 
riculum improvement.  Adequate  time  is  needed  for  this  planning  process. 
Progress  depends  upon  vigorous  local  leadership  in  providing  group  learn- 
ing experiences  for  school  faculties  in  critical  thinking  about  youth  needs 
and  in  organizing  pupil  learning  activities  for  their  achievement. 

Curriculum  planning  and  unit  construction  are  learning  activities 
for  those  who  work  at  them.  The  laws  of  learning  by  doing— particu- 
larly, learning  by  trying— apply  as  in  all  levels  of  education.  Others 
may  offer  advice;  examples  may  be  given;  oral  and  written  ideas  may 
be  provided;  but  each  one  does  well  what  he  actually  plans  and  tries 
out  himself.  To  be  useful,  the  past  work  of  others  must  become  one’s 
own. 

Plans  for  better  teaching  achieve  success  because  the  interest,  energy, 
and  planning  of  each  individual  himself  adds  new  contagious  vitality 
to  the  process.  Partial  success  in  step-by-step  improvement  kindles  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm  so  that  continued  growth  is  assured.  This  results 
in  a unified  attack  upon  the  main  objectives. 

The  development  of  better  written  plans  and  increased  concern 
about  what  schools  should  do  are  both  parts  of  curriculum  improve- 
ment. Both  are  faces  of  the  same  coin.  For  too  long  a time  conferences 
have  been  concerned  solely  with  talk  about  what  schools  should  do. 
An  equal  and  simultaneous  emphasis  upon  the  know-how  and  con- 
create  planning,  which  are  necessary  for  successful  achievement,  is 
greatly  needed  if  recommendations  are  to  go  beyond  the  level  of  mere 
words.  In  the  planning  and  guidance  of  living-and-doing  activities 
for  youth  better  teaching  actually  occurs  and  finds  expression.  Teachers 
are  trying  many  ways  of  finding  needs,  problems,  concerns,  and  ques- 
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tions  that  are  vital  to  all  and  to  individual  students  and  around  which 
successful  unit  plans  can  be  built.  The  new  Evaluative  Criteria  of  the 
Middle  States  Association  has  stimulated  activity  toward  this  end. 

The  development  of  better  lesson  plans  and  experience  units  in- 
volves thinking  about  several  steps  in  both  a historical  and  a personal 
development  for  curriculum  improvement.  Reports  of  these  steps  indi- 
cate the  process  by  which  creative  thinking  is  finding  expression.  To 
some  people,  these  steps  may  seem  only  an  unrelated  pattern  of  trial 
and  error.  For  others,  however,  there  is  evidence  of  increasing  convic- 
tion, understanding,  and  know-how.  Development  in  education  is  as 
significant  to  them  as  that  underway  in  other  professional  activities 
from  medicine  to  road  building. 

No  trend  can  be  a blueprint;  nor  is  one  desirable.  Individuality, 
ability,  incentive,  and  future  development  will  always  be  shown  in 
types  of  written  plans  and  in  the  ways  in  which  they  are  carried  out. 
Teachers  and  faculty  groups  must  start  where  they  are  and  use  what 
they  have.  Much  will  be  found  good  in  the  old  for  imparting  certain 
types  of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  while  uniformity  may  not  be 
desirable,  recent  history  has  shown  a general  pattern  of  progress  in 
curriculum  planning  and  action.  A craftsman  should  be  the  master  of 
all  of  the  skills  needed  for  his  task.  Ways  have  been  found  for  a syn- 
thesis of  knowledge  into  understandings,  attitudes,  and  behaviors.  From 
these  classroom  experiences  of  others,  individuals  and  faculty  groups 
(1)  may  locate  their  present  status  and  (2)  may  find  direction  for 
professional  growth.  Problems  concerning  types  of  written  plans  and 
consequent  types  of  teaching  focus  upon  the  questions 

1.  What  about  older  practices? 

.2.  What  better  plans  can  be  made? 


WHAT  ABOUT  OLDER  PRACTICES? 

The  first  and  oldest  type  of  organization  is  the  one  in  which  each 
isolated  school  subject  is  taught  for  its  own  sake.  Effort  is  too  seldom 
made  to  relate  the  content  to  other  subject  fields  or  to  life.  The  as- 
sumption is  made  that,  through  some  process,  subject  facts  will  be  re- 
called from  some  repository,  put  together  and  used  in  later  life  out- 
side the  school  in  solving  the  great  problems  of  personal  adjustment 
and  citizenship.  Its  proponents  believe  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  school  to  be  concerned  with  the  here  and  now  or  the  teaching  of 
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the  values  of  the  heritage  by  practical  use  in  learning  situations.  Such 
practical  emphasis  may  even  be  considered  a "watering  down”  of  the 
truths  contained  in  the  organized  subjects. 

Grade  sequence  is  based  largely  upon  the  mechanisms  of  the  subject 
and  not  upon  the  maturity  or  problems  of  the  learner.  In  fact,  the 
textbook  table  of  contents  usually  is  the  course  of  study.  Study  and 
recitation  generally  describe  the  process,  with  evaluation  based  solely 
upon  mastery  of  content  items.  At  times,  preparation  for  similar  future 
courses  in  many  fields  seems  to  require  this  type  of  mechanical  teach- 
ing; although  specialization,  after  an  initial  and  immediate  emphasis 
and  learning  of  life  values,  has  been  found  by  others  to  be  more 
efficient. 

Teachers  are  well  trained  in  this  type  of  specialized  assignment-study- 
recitation-examination  procedure.  It  is  readily  administered  through 
a system  of  factual  tests,  school  marks,  hours,  and  credits.  What  students 
have  been  able  to  recall  and  integrate  for  later  use  has  been  of  great 
value.  Yet  in  1931,  the  Department  of  Superintendence1  made  a survey 
of  factors  in  the  instructional  program  that  interfere  with  pupil  prog- 
ress. High  among  the  100  possible  items  checked  by  1,599  persons  were: 

1.  The  school  fails  at  all  levels  to  free  itself  from  practices  and  pro- 
cedures which  are  wholly  traditional  as  to  origin. 

2.  Most  schools  fail  to  emphasize  creative,  self-expressive  activity 
more  than  the  mastery  of  routine,  academic  material. 

3.  The  school  fails  to  correlate  closely  the  subject  matter  of  the  cur- 
riculum with  the  experiences  and  needs  of  the  child. 

This  older  type  of  course  of  study  or  lesson  planning  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  diagram: 

Table  I 


Course  of  Study  or  Lesson  Plan 


What? 

How  Much? 

Subject  Matter  Content 

Evaluation 

Chapters 

Topics 

Factual  Subject  Matter  Tests 

Subject  Mastery  Units 

i Department  of  Superintendence,  Five  Underlying  Factors  in  American  Education, 
Ninth  Yearbook.  Washington,  D.  C„  National  Education  Association,  1931. 
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WHAT  BETTER  PLANS  CAN  BE  MADE? 

Although  the  older  type  of  “splintered  specialization”  has  helped  to 
achieve  great  mechanical  progress,  its  deficiencies  in  educating  for 
individual  development  and  for  human  relations  are  increasingly  re- 
vealed. Reports  concerning  gradual  historical  and  personal  transition 
from  the  organization  of  curriculum  plans,  which  are  centered  solely 
upon  isolated  subject  mastery,  to  those  directed  primarily  toward  the 
desirable  skills,  understandings,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  of  personal 
and  social  competence  reveal  several  successful  types  of  planning.  Steps 
toward  education  for  modern  living  are  seen  in  the  following  reported 
types.  They  are  presented  in  sequence  to  suggest  a trend  toward  more 
functional  education. 

First  step— Plans  which  emphasize  functional  subject  values 

Second  step— Plans  which  emphasize  functional  values  and  learning 
activities 

Third  step— Experience  units  in  subject  areas 

Fourth  step— Experience  units  which  cross  subject  boundaries 


FIRST  STEP — Plans  which  Emphasize  Functional  Subject  Values  (Table  II) 

Course  or  lesson  planning,  with  “related  learning  objectives,”  has 
proved  useful  where  convention  and  group  incentives  indicate  to  teach- 
ers a body  of  content  from  which  wide  life-centered  departure  is  not 
considered  presently  feasible.  At  the  same  time,  (1)  better  content 
selection,  (2)  better  grade  placement  according  to  maturity,  readiness 
levels,  (3)  better  evaluation,  and  (4)  functional  emphases  have  been 
planned  and  achieved.  This  has  been  a frequent  pattern  for  curriculum 
progress.  Opportunities  in  teaching  a subject  are  used  to  meet  some 
life  needs.  The  value  of  such  planning  for  an  emphasis  of  life  values 
has  been  demonstrated.  This  type  of  planning  was  strongly  advocated 
by  curriculum  workers  in  the  1 920’s.  Many  good  teachers  have  used 
it  always.  However,  such  planning  does  not  include  an  enriched  pro- 
gram of  learning  experiences,  nor  is  it  based  directly  upon  the  needs 
of  youth  and  of  society. 

This  type  of  course  of  study  or  lesson  planning  may  be  illustrated 
as  follows: 
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Table  II 

Course  of  Study  or  Lesson  Plan 


What ? 

Why? 

How  Much? 

Subject  Matter  Content 

Educational  Objectives 

Evaluation 

Chapters 

Imperative  Needs  of 

Subject  Matter  Tests 

Topics 

Youth 

Attitude  Scales 

Subject  Mastery  Units 

Life  Adjustment  Goals 

Anecdotal  Records 

Cardinal  Principles  of 

Pupil  Diaries 

Education 

Self-evaluation  Check 

Functional  Values 

Lists 

Applications  of  Factual 
Knowledge 

Interest  Inventories 

SECOND  STEP — Plans  which  Emphasize  Functional  Values  and  Learning 
Activities  (Table  III) 

Frequently  planning  within  a subject  area  has  been  part  of  or  has 
been  preceded  by  study  concerning  the  personal  and  group  needs  of 
youth  for  life  in  American  society  to  which  the  subject  may  contribute. 
Planning  has  proceeded  also  in  the  light  of  what  real  learning  is. 

Teachers  have  come  to  know  and  to  be  concerned  as  much  about  the 
nature  and  needs  of  their  individual  students  and  of  society  and 
of  how  learning  takes  place  as  they  are  about  their  subject  specialties. 

As  a result,  more  effective  planning  has  been  done  to  organize  much 
of  the  instruction  on  a learning-by-doing  “related  experience”  basis. 
The  “project”  method  of  the  1920’s  was  of  this  type.  It  marked  definite 
growth  in  teacher  understanding  and  practice. 

Course  of  study  or  lesson  planning  has  taken  the  following  form: 


Table  III 

Course  of  Study  or  Lesson  Plan 


What? 

Why? 

How? 

H ow  M uch? 

Content 

Educational  Objectives 

Learning  Exjierietices 

Evaluation 

Chapters 

Imperative  Needs  of 

Class  Trips 

Subject-matter  tests 

Topics 

Youth 

Committee  Work 

Performance  tests 

Problems 

Life  Adjustment  Goals 

Debates 

Attitude  scales 

Projects 

Functional  Values 

Demonstrations 

Anecdotal  records 

Subject  Units 

Application  of  Factual 

Group  Discussions 

Pupil  diaries 

Knowledge,  etc. 

Interviews 

Self-evaluation 

Investigations 

checklists 

Pupil  Planning,  etc. 

Interest  inventories 
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While  teaching  may  be  based  on  what  is  in  a single  book,  life  objectives 
themselves,  when  they  are  real  and  not  mere  words,  provide  direction  for 
the  selection  of  content  that  is  meaningful  and  functional  and  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  learning  activities  which  are  needed  by  individuals  and  by 
groups.  The  extent  to  which  learning  activities  have  place  and  status  in  the 
program  depends  upon  the  teacher’s  concern  about  the  critical  need  for 
the  development  of  social  competence  and  better  learning  through  practice. 
There  is  conviction  that  there  are  other  effective  means  for  learning  in 
addition  to  looking  at  black  symbols  on  white  paper. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  learning-by-doing  situations  depends 
upon  the  teacher’s  ability  to  guide  rather  than  to  dominate  cooperative 
group  learning  activities.  However,  such  planning  still  lacks  the  direc- 
tion and  cohesion  of  that  which  is  based  and  focused  upon  educational 
objectives  themselves.  As  increased  knowledge  and  convictions  have 
developed,  further  transition  is  reported  in  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  experience  units  in  subject  areas. 

THIRD  STEP — Experience  Units  in  Subject  Areas  (Table  IV  p.  98) 

In  the  planning  of  experience  units  which  make  up  the  parts  in 
many  modern  courses  of  study,  it  is  realized  that  not  everything  in  the 
cultural  heritage  can  be  learned  by  everyone.  Selection  of  objectives 
and  materials  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  maturity  and  prob- 
lems of  learners,  (2)  on  cruciality,  (3)  on  universal  application,  and 
(4)  on  the  responsibility  of  the  school  to  accomplish  what  other 
agencies  do  not  achieve.  At  the  same  time,  greater  mastery  of  the 
skills  of  numbers,  of  communication,  and  of  citizenship  are  possible 
because  of  their  actual  and  continued  use  in  functional  learning  situa- 
tions. Any  attempt  to  “cover  the  book”  as  a primary  aim  is  not  con- 
templated in  this  type  of  program  which  attains  both  increased 
individual  and  social  competence  and  also  added  mastery  of  content 
material. 

Here  educational  objectives  have  replaced  subject  content  (Tables 
I,  II,  and  III)  as  the  basic  factors  in  planning.  The  needs  of  youth  for 
personal  and  social  competence  are  the  elements  for  the  planning  of 
functional  goals  for  a school  program,  for  a subject  area,  for  a grade, 
or  for  a unit.  Desired  outcomes  are  expected  from  direct  experiences 
which  become  the  content  and  which  involve  the  use  of  resource 
material  from  many  sources  as  a tool.  Cooperation  between  two  or 
more  school  subject  departments  is  frequently  possible  and  is  sought 
for  the  consideration  of  units,  topics,  or  problems  which  otherwise 
might  be  limited  by  artificial  subject  boundaries.  The  search  for  more 
effective  planning  depends  upon  the  development,  tryout,  evaluation, 
and  reports  of  such  procedures. 


FIRST  HAND  OBSERVATION  SUPPLEMENTS 
BOOK  STUDY  OF  AVIATION  *»»-*■ 
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I he  use  of  a diagram  to  provide  an  overview  of  a course  of  study 
or  of  an  experience  unit  is  of  confirmed  value.  A chart,  similar  to  the 
following,  is  in  current  use  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  in  its  program  of  course  of  study  revision. 


Table  IV 

Course  of  Study  or  Unit  Plan 


Why? 

n ow? 

What ? 

Iloic  Much ? 

Objectives 

Experiences 

Content 

Evaluation 

Unit  problems 
on  the  impera- 
tive needs  of 
youth,  life  ad- 
justment goals, 
etc. 

Class  trips 
Committees 
Community 
study 
Debates 

Demonstrations 
Group  discus- 
sion 

interviews 
Investigations 
Projects,  etc. 

From  many 
sources  includ- 
ing pers  o n s 
and  places  in 
the  community 

Subject  tests,  performance  tests 
Self-evaluation  checklists 
Interest  and  attitude  tests 
Group  discussion 
Anecdotal  records 
Need  for  formal  instruction 

BASIS  AIM)  NEED  FOR  UNIT  TEACHING 

After  faculty  agreement  concerning  desirable  objectives,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  plan  and  to  use  units  which  emphasize  the  life  values 
and  problem-solving  skills  which  the  school  subject  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce. Within  recent  years  two  new  procedures  have  appeared.  These 
are  (1)  the  discussion  group  process  for  the  establishment  of  consensus 
concerning  school  and  course  objectives,  and  (2)  the  organization  and 
management  of  experience  units  for  achieving  the  objectives.  Since 
the  1930’s  and  the  1940’s  these  procedures  have  provided  new  tools  for 
effective  planning  and  teaching. 

Modern  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  genuine  learning,  how  it  takes  place, 
and  ways  toward  better  teaching,  focus  in  the  experience  unit  type  of  organi- 
zation and  management.  Basic  to  the  development  of  such  teacher  under- 
standing, know-how,  and  tryout  are  certain  findings  of  educational  psy- 
chology of  which  the  following  points  of  general  consensus  are  typical: 

1.  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  development  of  the  qualities 
of  character  and  good  citizenship  as  actual  practice  of  them  in  the 
personal  relations  involved  in  democratic  group  planning,  committee 
activities,  and  cooperative  achievement.  These  outcomes  are  as  im- 
portant as  other  kinds  of  learning. 
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2.  A genuine  learning  experience  implies  actual  participation  by 
an  eager  student  in  an  active  learning  situation  in  which  he  himsell 
recognizes  intrinsic  values.  So-called  learning  below  this  level  is  organ- 
ized on  an  abstract  basis,  is  of  short  duration  in  memory,  and  is  accom- 
plished with  great  difficulty.  Pupils  participate  much  more  effectively 
and  economically  in  learning  situations  in  which  unity  and  focus  on 
a life  problem  make  sense  to  them. 

“This  in  fact  is  the  clue  to  all  mind  building  in  children:  Find 
the  problem  situations  that  are  real  to  them  and  let  them  work 
out  the  solutions.  Building  a mind  means  confronting  it  with 
problems  to  be  solved,  letting  it  search  out  the  relevant  evidence, 
letting  it  weigh  this  evidence,  come  to  a conclusion,  and  test  the 
conclusion.’’1 

3.  The  ideas  involved  in  organizing  learning  by  unit  wholes  and 
meaningful  problems  are  considerably  different  from  those  upon  which 
present-day  school  and  subject  organization  is  based.  They  are  different 
from  the  Stimulus- Response  mechanical  procedures  advocated  in  the 
old  psychology  courses.2  Certain  ol  these  modern  principles  follow: 

a.  A unit  overview  is  essential  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  under- 
stand the  parts.  The  whole  determines  the  nature  and  relation- 
ships of  the  parts.  Isolated  parts  by  themselves  have  little  sig- 
nificance in  the  development  of  understanding.  Learning  and 
insight  start  with  a comprehensive  problem  which  is  planned 
or  accepted  by  the  learner  and  around  which  factual  data  are 
organized.  The  process  is  that  involved  in  critical  thinking:  (1) 
an  accepted  problem,  (2)  overview  and  analysis  of  the  problem, 
(3)  gathering  and  judging  data,  (-1)  forming  and  testing  a con- 
clusion. Systematized  knowledge  and  the  experience  of  the  race 
serve  to  enlarge  and  enrich  an  initial  approach  based  upon  stu- 
dent problems  and  needs. 

b.  A student  must  be  shown  how  school  ivork  is  related  to  his  life 
or  there  is  no  wholeness  in  his  environment.  Economy  of  effort 
requires  that  school  and  life  represent  one  pattern  il  the  learner’s 
instinctive  urge  for  growth  is  to  be  satisfied  by  the  school.  If 
school  and  teacher  purposes  are  too  far  removed  from  instinctive 
pupil  demands  for  life  adjustment,  the  learner  may  withdraw  as 
a part  of  the  whole  learning  situation.  Truancy,  dropouts, 
deception,  daydreaming,  or  defiance  may  lesult. 

c.  Units  prepared  by  teachers  and  faculty  committees  fall  into  two 
categories— subject  matter  units  and  life-problem  units.  Subject 
matter  units  are  developed  primarily  for  subject  mastery  with 
faith  that  such  activated  material,  by  being  taught  in  a better 
manner,  will  provide  information  for  life  situations.  Lile-prob- 

1 Overstreet.  Harry  A.,  The  Mature  Miutl,  New  York,  W.  M.  Norton  and  Co..  1949. 

2 Thorndike,  E.  L.,  Educational  Psychology.  Briefer  Course,  New  York.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Colombia  University,  1914. 
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lem  units,  on  the  other  hand,  are  focused  directly  upon  life,  using 
content  from  many  sources  as  a tool— how  to  avoid  delinquency, 
how  to  choose  a career,  what  to  eat,  how  to  grow  up,  how  to  enjoy 
good  literature,  how  to  improve  the  community,  what  our  State 
has  done  for  freedom,  how  to  take  care  of  money,  how  to  spend 
money.  These  are  problems  of  significance  in  pupil’s  lives.  Every 
school  subject  contains  essential  functional  values  of  this  type. 
There  is  great  need  for  such  functional  subject  mastery  for  life 
adjustment  and  for  the  preservation  of  American  freedom. 

d.  An  experience  unit  permits  practice  of  the  desirable  behaviors 
fieeded  for  personal,  social,  and  vocational  competence.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  conventional  skills,  students  need  equally  as  well  the 
skills  of  planning,  organizing,  discussing,  analyzing,  interviewing, 
outlining,  generalizing,  applying,  and  evaluating.  Here  there  is 
actual  practice  of  “the  ability  to  live  successfully  with  others;  the 
ability  to  think,  plan,  and  work  together  for  the  common  good.”1 
At  the  same  time,  group  work  makes  possible  provision  for  differ- 
ences in  pupil  abilities  and  college  intentions. 

e.  Students  ofte?i  need  experience  in  workirig  together  before  a 
guided  group  procedure  will  function  well.  Democracy  must  be 
learned  while  autocracy  may  readily  be  imposed.  Spontaneity 
is  a great  factor.  It  dies  very  quickly  in  an  autocratic  learning 
situation.  It  is  not  hard  to  be  a drillmaster.  However,  drill  and 
organized  knowledge  have  a definite  place  as  need  arises  in  the 
concern  and  purpose  of  the  learner. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  EXPERIENCE  UNITS 

The  process  of  organizing  experience  units  is  concerned  with  the 
selection  of  problems,  topics,  or  projects— in  a subject  area  or  involving 
several  subjects— which  are  known  to  be  significant  in  pupils’  own  per- 
sonal lives,  in  their  relationships  with  fellow  students,  their  homes, 
their  communities,  and  in  their  nation.  It  involves  (1)  a meaningful 
problem  or  topic,  (2)  an  overview  and  analysis  of  the  problem,  (3) 
cooperative  teacher-pupil  planning  of  learning  activities  by  which 
students  use  direct  experience  and  fact  finding  from  many  sources  in 
coming  to  grips  with  aspects  of  the  problem,  (4)  constant  planning 
and  evaluation  by  pupils  of  possible  courses  of  action,  of  available 
data,  and  of  the  pupil’s  own  individual  and  group  achievements,  anti 
finally,  (5)  culmination  of  the  process  in  the  meaningful  expression 
of  results  in  oral,  written,  graphic  or  visual  presentation  and,  if  possible, 
in  social  action. 

1 Haas,  Francis  B.,  see  page  8. 
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The  procedure  is  not  unlike  the  plan  of  this  bulletin  for  faculty 
study  of  curriculum  problems  or  the  workshop  procedures  in  universal 
use  in  the  graduate  schools.  The  process  may  become  more  clear  by 
an  examination  of  a unit  outline  and  the  examples  and  details  in 
Appendices  A and  B pages  121  and  134.) 

Unit  topics  have  been  allowed  to  develop  spontaneously  by  pupil 
suggestion;  they  have  been  preplanned  entirely  by  teachers;  or  co- 
operative teacher-pupil  planning  has  been  used.  However,  the  need 
for  continuous  teacher  planning  and  guidance  has  become  obvious. 

Research  data  have  demonstrated  that  the  organization  and  management 
of  experience  units  within  a subject  area  achieve  extensive  development  of 
the  insights  and  behaviors  needed  in  life  activities  in  a democratic  society, 
and  concurrently  additional  growth  and  retention  of  subject  matter.  The 
Eight  Year  Study1,  Wrightstone’s  Evaluations  in  the  New  York  High  Schools2, 
Peters’  Miami  Experiment3  and  other  reported  research  have  confirmed 
these  findings.  The  universal  trend  of  curriculum  improvement  toward  this 
method  is  revealed. 

FORM  IN  WHICH  UNITS  MAY  BE  ORGANIZED  AND  REPORTED 

Units  are  organized  and  reported  in  various  ways.  A degree  of  uni- 
formity makes  such  planning,  or  reporting  after  use,  easier  to  under- 
stand. Many  teachers,  for  whom  continued  use  has  made  the  process 
familiar,  may  do  little  written  planning.  For  others,  a type  of  written 
unit  plan,  such  as  follows,  may  be  of  value.  Know-how  and  skill  in  this 
procedure  come  with  actual  learning-by-trying  teacher  experience. 

A Suggested  Form  for  Organization  and  Reporting  of  Units 

1.  Preliminary  teacher  planning: 

a.  How  did  the  problem  originate? 

b.  How  was  (will)  the  unit  (be)  introduced? 

c.  How  were  (will)  the  purposes  and  concerns  of  students  he  enlisted? 

d.  What  central  life  objectives  and  contributing  objectives  should  be  (or  were) 
organized?  What  cooperative  group  planning  was  (will  be)  used? 

e.  What  pupil  experiences,  content,  sources,  and  measurement  may  be  (were) 
planned? 

2.  Orientation:  (by  the  class) 

a.  What  considerations  and  appropriate  facts  should  be  (were)  presented  in 
an  overview? 

b.  What  techniques  will  (were)  used  in  providing  motivation  and  orientation? 
(field  trips,  library  work,  visual  aids,  etc.) 

c.  What  objectives  actually  were  established  through  teacher-pupil  planning? 

1 Aiken,  W.  M.,  “The  Story  of  the  Eight-Year  Study  with  Conclusions  and  Recom- 
mendations,” Adventures  in  American  Education,  Vol.  1.  Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York, 
1 942. 

- Wrightstone,  J.  W.,  Evaluation  of  Experimental  High  School  Practices.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1935. 

3 Peters,  Charles  C.,  Teaching  High  School  History  and  Social  Studies  for  Citizenship 
Training,  The  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  1948. 
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3.  Learning  period: 

a.  What  committees  were  (will  he)  set  up?  How  were  members  chosen? 

I).  What  individual  or  group  learning  activities  were  (will  be)  engaged? 
c.  What  community  contacts  were  (will  be)  utilized? 

‘1.  Culminating  activity: 

What  form  did  (possibly,  will)  this  “fixing”  activity  assume? 

(Individual  or  group  reports,  dramatizations,  demonstrations,  models,  graphs, 
exhibits,  charts,  debates,  panel  discussions,  mock  trials,  etc.) 

5.  Evaluation: 

a.  What  evaluative  criteria  were  (will  be)  used? 

b.  Did  students  develop  the  life  mastery  inherent  in  the  central  objective? 

c.  Were  desirable  behaviors  of  social  competence  enhanced? 

d.  Was  achievement  worth  while  from  the  standpoint  of  content? 

e.  How  much  time  was  used? 

f.  What  need  for  drill  or  formal  instruction  is  indicated? 

g.  What  further  study  may  follow  or  grow  out  of  this  unit? 

G.  Bibliography  and  listed  material  with  publishers,  etc. 

NOTE:  The  State  Course  of  Study  committees  hope  that  faculty  conferences 

and  individual  creative  efforts  will  result  in  the  production  of  many  ideas,  pic- 
tures, reports,  good  practices,  and  experience  units  for  the  new  secondary  senool 
courses  of  study. 

FORM  FOR  EVALUATING  A UNIT  OF  LEARNING 

The  merits  of  a unit  may  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  commonly  ac- 
cepted criteria  of  what  makes  a good  unit  of  learning. 

Criteria  and  Rating  Form  1 

To  what  extent  does  the  unit 

1.  Represent  a persistent  life  problem? 

2.  Meet  the  needs  of  students  at  their  particular  age  level? 

3.  Clearly  set  out  aims  or  objectives,  so  both  the  teacher  and  students  can  un- 
derstand them  and  work  together  cooperatively  for  their  realization? 

4.  Provide  for  student  participation  by  offering  the  opportunity  to  help  plan, 
originate,  and  direct  the  phases  of  the  unit  which  are  to  be  worked  out  “on 
the  spot”  in  the  classroom? 

5.  Reproduce  life  situations  and  make  use  of  activities,  experiences,  and  mate- 
rials which  are  found  in  the  experience  of  the  learner  and  in  the  life  of  the 
community? 

6.  Show  clear  and  definite  organization  so  that  the  work  can  proceed  efficiently 
without  the  teacher’s  constant  direction? 

7.  Make  provision  for  individual  differences? 

8.  Provide  for  the  inductive  method:  proceed  from  concrete  to  abstract,  from 
simple  to  complex,  from  particular  to  general? 

9.  Have  complete  and  exact  reference  material? 

10.  Show  coherence  in  the  various  phases— presentation,  objectives,  activities,  ma- 
terials, evaluation? 


1 School  of  Education,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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11.  Provide  various  opportunities  for  evaluation,  including  self-evaluation  by  the 
pupils? 

12.  Enable  the  student  to  learn  the  type  of  behavior— thinking,  feeling,  acting— 
which  constitutes  the  central  objective? 

Both  students  and  teacher  may  estimate  success  in  mastering  these 
criteria  by  rating  units  from  0 to  10  on  the  scale  below. 


Not  at  all  Moderately  Completely 
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FOURTH  STEP — Experience  Units  on  Problems  which  Cross  Subject 
Boundaries 

In  every  school  there  exists  some  subjects  which  are  required  for 
graduation  by  all  pupils.  The  mastery  of  these  subjects  was  believed 
in  the  past  to  achieve  the  education  in  the  common  learnings  necessary 
to  prepare  youth  for  those  aspects  of  life  which  are  characteristic  of 
American  society.  Increased  understanding  that  the  desired  life  educa- 
tion cannot  be  achieved  by  factual  mastery  alone  has  led  many  faculties 
to  use  this  prescribed  material,  or  parts  of  it,  in  the  organization  of 
direct  learning  experiences  on  problems  related  to  personal  and  social 
needs.  These  faculties  may  be  evidencing  in  practice  the  life-centered 
planning  to  which  most  educators  have  subscribed  in  theory.  This 
may  be  education  in  transition.  Bulletin  241,  The  Secondary  School 
Manual  for  Pennsylvania,  authorizes  this  procedure.  It  is  endorsed  by 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission  and  The  National  Association 
of  Secondary-School  Principals. 

The  resulting  administrative  organization  is  not  complex.  It  is  best 
envisioned  as  an  undepartmentalized  half  day  or  block  of  time  for 
a group  of  pupils  and  a teacher. 

It  is  possible  to  arrange  the  school  program  so  that  each  teacher, 
instead  of  meeting  five  or  six  groups  daily  for  a period  of  one  hour  each, 
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will  be  responsible  for  two  or  three  groups  for  two  hours  each.  By 
such  an  arrangement,  the  teacher  really  gets  to  know  the  pupils  indi- 
vidually—their  needs,  their  attitudes,  their  aspirations. 

A class  using  unified  experience  units  can  be  organized  for  a teacher 
in  any  subject  field— homemaking,  health  and  human  relations,  social 
studies,  English,  industrial  education,  science,  or  business  and  consumer 
education. 

Learnings  in  several  subject  fields  are  used  in  a unified  experience 
unit.  Varying  tasks  are  planned  for  those  students  gifted  in  art,  in 
leadership,  in  construction,  in  organization,  in  mechanics,  in  research. 
Problems  for  consideration  cluster  around  items  of  personal  significance 
to  youth:  planning  an  education,  economic  competence,  boy  and  girl 
relationships,  learning  and  practicing  social  skills,  achieving  ethical 
values,  planning  a home  and  a community,  and  the  like.  Other  prob- 
lems are  concerned  directly  with  citizenship  in  American  democracy: 
home  and  family  living,  consumer  judgment,  and  the  like.  Experience 
units  on  problems  of  living  constitute  the  form  and  provide  the  se- 
quence. 

Many  teachers  shy  away  from  such  assignments  because  they  feel  that 
they  are  inadequately  prepared  in  both  content  backgrounds  and  tech- 
niques. That  may  be  true,  but  the  learning  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  is  not  beyond  the  possibility  of  accomplishment.  The  methods 
to  he  used  can  he  learned  only  in  the  doing.  The  factual  backgrounds 
can  be  accumulated  as  the  work  proceeds.  No  teacher  is  expected  to 
be  informed  about  all  subjects.  In  many  instances,  moreover,  books 
containing  the  information  have  not  yet  been  written,  and  other  ways 
of  learning  must  be  used.  The  answers  to  all  the  questions  that  will 
arise  have  not  been  found.  The  best  ways  of  doing  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  But  when  students  and  teachers  become  learners  together, 
education  for  democratic  living  is  operating. 

The  most  important  thing  for  teachers  to  do  when  they  are  faced 
with  these  new  demands  is  to  study  and  work  together.  Administrators, 
supervisors,  and  consultants  may  be  called  in  to  assist.  Students  and 
their  parents  share  in  the  planning.  There  should  be  constant  inter- 
pretation of  what  goes  on  and  why  these  new  developments  in  “gen- 
eral”, “life  adjustment”,  or  “social  competence”  education  are  essen- 
tial. It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  role  to  be  played  by  the 
administrator.  From  him  should  come  inspired  leadership;  constant 
encouragement;  recognition  of  obstacles  and  assistance  in  removing 
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them;  and  provision  for  time,  space,  equipment,  and  materials.  The 
present  development  of  general  education  courses  in  the  teachers  col- 
leges of  Pennsylvania  and  in  many  liberal  arts  colleges  may  lead  more 
high  schools  to  do  likewise. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMON  LEARNINGS  PROGRAMS 
Reports  of  successful  practices  in  Pennsylvania: 

1.  The  common  learnings  program  includes  a block  of  time  in  the 

school  day. 

(a)  The  amount  of  time  generally  is  three  hours  daily  in  grades 
7,  8,  and  9,  two  hours  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12. 

(b)  This  time  permits  field  trips,  excursions,  and  many  other 
group  activities  requiring  longer  periods  of  time  than  the 
typical  40-55  minute-period. 

2.  Work  on  life  problems  may  draw  materials  and  teacher  consul- 
tants from  several  subject  areas. 

(a)  T he  work  is  centered  upon  the  problems  and  needs  of  all 
youth  for  life  in  American  and  world  society. 

(b)  The  work  includes  the  subjects  required  by  school  law  and 
those  required  of  all  students  for  high  school  graduation. 

(c)  Materials  from  social  studies,  English,  science,  mathematics, 
industrial  education,  homemaking,  business  education,  art, 
music,  and  all  other  areas  of  the  curriculum  are  included  as 
needed  for  working  on  problems  of  living. 

3.  The  school  continues  to  provide  other  regular  courses  of  a spe- 
cialized nature  on  an  elective  basis. 

(a)  Courses,  in  English,  mathematics,  science,  foreign  language, 
business  education,  homemaking,  industrial  education,  and 
the  like,  are  available. 

(b)  Students  elect  two  or  three  other  courses  in  addition  to  com- 
mon learnings  each  semester  on  the  basis  of  personal  needs. 

(c)  All  specialized  courses  are  continually  reexamined  in  order 
to  make  them  as  effective  as  possible  in  serving  the  needs  of 
youth. 


SUMMARY 

Administrators  and  teachers  are  making  consistent  efforts  to  direct 
their  own  planning  and  instruction  toward  the  imperative  needs  ol 
youth.  The  new  Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Middle  States  Association 
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has  stimulated  work  toward  this  end.  However,  differences  between 
many  school  situations  with  respect  to  teaching  skills  and  community 
needs,  prohibit  entire  dependence  upon  state-wide  courses  of  study 
as  a panacea  for  curriculum  improvement.  Progress  in  the  ability  to 
prepare  locally  or  to  use  suggested  lesson  plans  and  experience  units 
has  depended  upon  good  leadership  and  cooperative  study  groups 
organized  at  local  levels.  These  groups  put  plans  down  on  paper  and 
try  them  out  tomorrow  rather  than  wait  until  some  future  time 
when  a new  course  of  study  is  “installed.” 

Progress  in  achieving  needed  basic  convictions,  understandings,  and 
teaching  skills  is  shown  in  an  examination  of  several  types  of  curricu- 
lum practice  currently  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania  high  schools.  Each 
may  have  a place  in  developing  certain  kinds  of  knowledge.  Each  crafts- 
man should  be  a master  of  the  tools  which  he  needs  for  each  task.  I hey 
do  represent,  however,  a gradual  step-by-step  transition  toward  more 
functional  planning  for  the  development  of  desirable  understandings, 
attitudes,  and  behaviors: 

1.  Curriculums  of  school  subjects  unrelated  to  each  other  or  to  lile 

2.  Lesson  plans  which  include  functional  objectives 

3.  Lesson  plans  which  are  vitalized  by  emphasis  of  functional  ob- 
jectives and  student  needs  and  enriched  by  many  learning  ac- 
tivities 

4.  Subject  experience  units  which  are  based  on  life  problems 

5.  Experience  units  which  include  material  from  several  subject 
areas 

These  evolving  trends,  toward  relating  educational  practices  to  the 
actual  problems  of  life,  indicate  steps  toward  the  achievement  of  a type 
of  secondary  education  which  is  essential  for  individual  life  enrich- 
ment, for  social  cohesion  and  stability,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
American  freedom.  An  overview  and  possible  stages  of  growth  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  outline,  “Growth  in  Curriculum  Improve- 
ment”: 

GROWTH  IN  CURRICULUM  IMPROVEMENT 

Reports  concerning  the  old  and  the  new  in  education  indicate  a 
transition,  not  an  upheaval.  They  involve  the  evolution  of  schools 
toward  procedures  which  embody  the  practice  of  democratic  ideals 
and  the  achievement  of  functional  goals.  As  schools  have  become 
more  representative  of  the  American  way  of  life,  learning  has  become 
more  effective.  A measure  of  this  transition  and  progress  is  shown  on 
the  following  outline.  A teacher  may  rate  himself  in  this  pattern: 
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A.  GOALS 

The  teacher  should  be  aware  of  why  he  is  teaching.  The  learner 
should  be  aware  of  the  total  plan,  pattern,  and  relationship  in  what 
he  is  trying  to  learn.  It  should  be  meaningful  and  challenging  to  him 
by  its  relation  to  his  needs. 

Stages  of  Growth 

1.  Page  by  page  assignments;  unrelated  factual  items;  stereotyped 
procedures;  vague  goals  (hopes)  ; abstractions. 

2.  Topical  assignments  for  factual  information;  subject  goals;  inci- 
dental teaching  of  life  values. 

3.  Problems  to  be  solved  for  some  vague  future  use;  study  guides; 
directed  study;  incidental  objectives;  verbalism;  factual  mastery; 
routine;  conformity. 

4.  Sequence  of  subject  problems  to  be  solved  for  some  actual  func- 
tional use,  such  as  understanding  democracy;  vitalizing  activities; 
functional  objectives;  concrete  goals. 

5.  Experience  units  and  guidance  which  focus  upon:  life,  social 
behaviors,  personal  adjustment,  community  needs,  and  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship;  subject  fields  used  in  problem 
solving. 


B.  LEARNING 

Learning  should  engage  the  learner’s  intrinsic  interest,  purpose,  and 
active  effort  by  concern  with  the  learner’s  own  problems,  concents,  and 
purposes. 

Stages  of  Growth 

1.  Textbook  only;  teacher  mandated;  memoriter;  verbalism; 
coercion. 

2.  Collateral  reading,  workbooks,  study  guides  with  1. 

3.  Graphic  materials,  maps,  charts,  visual  aids,  etc.,  with  1 and  2. 
Artificial  reward  motivation. 

4.  Subject  centered  but  enriched  by  related  experiences:  trips, 
demonstrations,  production  of  exhibits,  non-verbal  activities, 
visiting  speakers  with  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

5.  Unified  experiences  focused  upon  problems  of  personal,  social, 
community,  state  and  national  needs;  discussions;  research;  in- 
vestigation; use  of  community  resources,  community  service, 
cooperative  planning  and  participation,  self-direction,  evaluation 
by  learners  themselves  with  teacher  guidance. 

C.  ORGANIZING  EXPERIENCES 

Curriculum  improvement  is  concerned  with  selecting,  developing, 
and  organizing  learning  experiences  for  youth.  These  experiences 
should  begin  with  immediate  and  compelling  probletns,  involve  the 
practice  of  social  skills,  and  use  subject  matter  as  resources  and  enrich - 
ment. 
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Stages  of  Growth 

1.  Premature  scholarly  organization  held  together  by  adult  require- 
ments, subject-centered  coercion. 

2.  Abstract  learnings  knit  together  by  introductions,  orientations, 
relationship  to  previous  learning,  logical  sequences,  intellectual 
academic  methods;  book  study. 

3.  Problem  solving  for  some  future  adult  use  using  subject  matter 
as  a tool,  uniform  learning  tasks;  related  activities. 

4.  Problem  solving  in  terms  of  pupil  maturity  and  needs,  use  of 
school  subjects  as  means,  provision  for  individual  differences, 
subject  units;  direct  pupil  learning  experiences. 

5.  Life  problem  units  based  upon  pupil  needs  and  concerns,  and 
upon  world  and  community  needs;  youth  and  community 
centered;  learning-by-doing;  varied  contributions  to  group 
achievement;  group  social  cohesion;  spontaneity. 


D.  DISCIPLINE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  school  should  be  a laboratory  for  the  practice  of  democratic 
principles,  respect  for  individual  personality,  and  cooperative  social 
action.  Evaluation  should  emphasize  all  aspects  of  pupil  behavior, 
rather  than  memory  alone. 


Stages  of  Growth 

1.  Submission,  responses  to  directions,  formal  discipline,  coercion, 
routine,  passive  learners,  factual  tests,  average  expected  from  each 
learner. 

2.  Sympathetic  discipline;  some  pupil  movement;  individual 
activity,  evaluation  on  subject  mastery  alone. 

3.  Voluntary  remarks;  socialized  recitation;  imposed  conformity. 
Evaluation  on  subject  objectives. 

4.  School  and  class  codes,  self-discipline,  jjanel  discussions,  debates. 
Wide  evaluation  on  pupil  needs. 

5.  Cooperative  pupil-teacher  planning;  student  leadership;  compro- 
mise; group  socializing  activities;  training  for  democracy  by 
democracy  through  teacher  guidance;  cooperative  evaluation. 
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NOTES 


CHAPTER  VII 


A SUMMARY  AND  AN  INVITATION 

WHY  SHOULD  YOU  MAKE  A CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  STUDY? 


ND  NOW  for  the  main  question:  What  are  you  doing  in  your 


school,  in  your  classroom?  Teachers  learn  much  from  what  they 
do.  Pennsylvania’s  high  schools  change  as  you  change.  Your  par- 
ticipation in  the  Pennsylvania  Program  of  curriculum  improvement  is 


You  can  participate  in  two  ways:  (1)  you  can  do  something  and 

(2)  you  can  share  what  you  do  with  other  teachers  and  other  schools. 
"Phis  makes  for  double  growth,  your  own  and  that  of  your  colleagues 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Your  effort,  “’tis  twice  blest.” 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  FACULTY  DOING  TO  MEET  BETTER  THE  NEEDS 


How  is  your  faculty  defining  the  needs  for  curriculum  change  in 
your  school?  (Chapter  II)  . How  is  your  faculty  organizing  itself  to 
make  these  changes?  (Chapters  III  and  IV) . What  is  your  faculty  pro- 
ducing? (Chapter  VI) . Why  not  share  your  experiences  with  other 
schools  in  the  State? 

Here’s  howr  some  high  schools  have  proceeded  to  improve  their  cur- 
riculums.  Would  it  work  in  your  situation? 

Step  1:  An  evaluation  by  a committee  from  the  Middle  States  Asso- 

ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  or  by  the  use  of  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  in  a faculty  self-evaluation.  The  report  may 
show  need  for  improvement  of  the  curriculum  and  of  teaching 
practice. 

Step  2:  The  faculty  studies  the  report  and  decides  to  devote  the 

next  year’s  professional  faculty  meetings  to  a curriculum  improve- 
ment program,  agreeing  to  devote  two  afternoons  a month,  3:00- 
5:30  P.  M.  to  workshop  procedures,  or 

Step  2a:  The  faculty  designates  a Planning  Committee  to  study 

ways  and  means  of  working  for  curriculum  improvement.  This 
Committee’s  recommendations,  as  finally  approved  by  one  faculty 
follow: 


essential. 


OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS? 


Ill 
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A Teacher’s  Curriculum  Improvement  Plan 

A.  A two-phase  program  including 

1.  Information  gathering  by  the  following  committees: 

a.  Committee  on  follow-up  study  of  former  students 

b.  Committee  on  study  of  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  pres- 
ent school  population 

c.  Committee  on  study  of  community  resources  and  needs 

d.  Committee  on  study  of  the  needs  of  the  larger  community 
(state,  nation,  society-at-large) 

e.  Committee  on  study  of  newer  instructional  practices  of 
promise 

f.  Committee  on  study  of  projects  carried  on  elsewhere 

g.  Committee  on  study  of  format  for  new  course  of  study  out- 
lines 

2.  Production  of  new  lesson  plans  or  experience  units  by  de- 
partmental groups  in  the  faculty 

B.  The  use  of  a curriculum  consultant  as  needed.  (His  function— 
to  advise  and  to  focus  resource  people  and  materials  upon  prob- 
lems faced  in  project.) 

Step  3:  The  committees  function  over  period  of  six  months,  using 

all  faculty  members  in  one  or  more  of  the  enterprises  and  report- 
ing committee  findings  and  recommendations  to  entire  staff. 

Step  4:  Departmental  groups  within  the  school,  employing  the  in- 

formation gathered  and  reported  in  Step  3,  build  new  sequence 
charts  and  experience  units  geared  more  fully  to  the  needs  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  school,  to  the  needs  of  the  local  and  larger 
communities,  and  implemented  through  more  realistic  learning 
activities  in  classroom,  school,  and  community. 

Step  5:  The  faculty  decides  to  make  curriculum  improvement  the 

center  of  an  on-going  in-service  program. 

But  what  is  your  school  doing?  Be  sure  to  provide  your  story  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  a forth-coming  report 
to  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  AS  A TEACHER  DOING  INDIVIDUALLY  TO  MEET 
THE  NEEDS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS? 

The  teacher  does  hold  the  key.  And  if  teachers  who  are  using  their 
“keys”  will  share  their  accomplishments  with  other  teachers  over  the 
State,  more  “keys”  will  be  in  the  hands  of  more  teachers  and  more 
boys  and  girls  will  have  more  and  more  meaningful  learning  expe- 
riences. 

What  are  you  doing,  or  planning  to  do  in  your  classroom?  (Sec 
Chapter  V)  . 
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Some  teachers  are  finding  ways  of  meeting  the  needs  of  boys  and 
girls  by  “putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles’’.  They  do  not  demand 
the  immediate  abolition  of  familiar  organizational  framework  but  do 
seek  new  orientation  within  present  subject  matter  lines.  They  relate 
increasingly  the  course  content  to  the  life  needs  of  their  students. 
They  stress  increasingly  the  inclusion  of  a greater  variety  of  lifelike 
learning  experiences  in  their  class  activities. 

A transition  occurs.  Subject  matter  becomes  a means  to  the  end  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  youth.  Teachers  finally  get  around  to  starting 
with  the  needs  of  youth  instead  of  with  subject  matter.  And  we  see 
the  evolution  of  the  youth-centered  classroom  in  what  they  do.  Are 
you  doing  anything  of  this  sort?  Why  not  share  it  with  other  teachers? 

But  sometimes  teachers  find  that  the  present  organizational  frame- 
work prevents  their  meeting  better  the  needs  of  youth  and  seek  to 
“put  new  wine’’  into  new  life  problems  regardless  of  conventional 
subject  matter  lines.  And  they  receive  the  blessings  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals  in  doing  so. 

In  every  school  program  there  exists  a core  of  subjects  which  are 
required  of  all  pupils.  Some  faculties,  in  an  attempt  to  facilitate  the 
head-on  attack  by  students  upon  problems  of  living,  have  organized 
their  schedule  so  as  to  devote  to  this  jmrpose,  in  a single  time  block, 
the  periods  in  the  day  normally  given  over  heretofore  to  those  separate 
required  subjects.  Problems  for  consideration  cluster  around  matters 
of  personal  significance  to  youth. 

Have  you  been  working  with  your  fellow  teachers  on  this  sort  of 
approach  to  more  meaningful  education  for  your  boys  and  girls?  Why 
not  report  it? 


ORGANIZATION  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Are  you  working  on  a local  or  state  curriculum  committee?  If  so,  be 
sure  that  your  committee  makes  a contribution  to  the  Pennsylvania 
study.  For  lack  of  a better  outline  for  fitting  in  your  contribution  to 
the  whole  pattern,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  one  below  which  has  been 
prepared  by  curriculum  committee  members  at  the  State  level.  Each 
of  these  nine  general  areas  will  need  enrichment  by  many  examples 
of  good  practices,  photographs,  activities,  lesson  plans,  and  units. 
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Suggested  Outline  for  Use  in  Developing  a Course  of  Study 

1.  Introduction: 

a.  Why  is  this  course  of  study  issued?  What  is  the  need  for  it? 

b.  How  was  it  prepared? 

c.  How  may  it  be  used  by  teachers,  by  in-service  study  groups, 
and  by  teacher  preparation  classes? 

d.  What  services  to  local  groups  can  the  production  committee 
members  provide? 

2.  Purposes  of  Course  Herein  Outlined: 

a.  What  functioning  social,  vocational,  and/or  college  prepara- 
tory understanding,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  should  be  devel- 
oped by  mastery  of  this  subject? 

b.  How  can  the  subject  contribute  to  the  social  competence  of 
boys  and  girls? 

c.  How  can  the  subject  teach  youth  individually  to  be  something 
as  well  as  know  something? 

d.  What  guidance  responsibilities  and  opportunities  exist  for  the 
teacher  of  this  subject? 

3.  Teaching  Methods: 

a.  What  are  good  techniques  and  procedures  for  the  organization 
of  meaningful  learning  situations  in  this  course? 

b.  What  are  some  ways  of  expanding  interest,  meeting  pupil 
needs,  and  encouraging  high  levels  of  pupil  participation? 

c.  What  methods  of  providing  for  individual,  group,  and  com- 
munity differences  are  suggested? 

d.  How  should  emphasis  be  placed  on  contemporary  problems? 

e.  How  can  study  result  in  action? 

I.  The  Learning  Environment  and  Teaching  Aids: 

a.  How  can  the  classroom  environment  encourage  pupil  partici- 
pation? 

b.  How  shall  textbooks,  workbooks,  notebooks,  and  resource  ma- 
terial be  used? 

c.  What  is  the  place  and  function  of  homework? 

d.  How  can  community  resources  be  used?  What  community 
service  is  suggested? 

5.  Content  of  Course: 

a.  Skeleton  outlines  of  topics,  units,  and  problems  in  scope  and 
sequence  by  semesters  and  years,  their  values,  and  suggested 
learning  activities  for  use  with  them. 

b.  Several  detailed  examples  of  teaching  units,  with  additional 
titles  of  other  suggested  units. 

c.  A full  description  of  how  experience  units  are  planned,  organ- 
ized, and  managed,  and  narrative  reports  of  their  use. 


A CURRICULUM  COUNCIL  PLANS  AN  AREA  CONFERENCE 

6.  Evaluation: 

a.  Suggestions  for  pupil  self-evaluation  and  participation  in  group 
evaluation. 

b.  Examples  of  well-constructed  objective  and  essay-type  tests  and 
ways  to  use  them. 

c.  Descriptions  of  different  levels  of  pupil  achievement— superior, 
acceptable,  unsatisfactory— at  various  intervals  in  the  course. 

d.  Examples  of  methods  of  evaluating  desirable  behavior  growth 
as  stated  in  the  course  objectives. 

e.  Methods  by  which  the  teacher  may  evaluate  his  own  work. 

7.  Long-Range  Planning: 

Plans  for  further  progress  in  making  the  course  still  more  valid 

and  vital;  reports  of  its  use  and  evaluation  by  teachers;  suggestions 

for  future  development. 


8.  Bibliography  on  Coarse  Materials: 

a.  Visual  aids,  maps,  globes,  charts,  recordings,  etc.,  with  addresses 
of  publishers. 

b.  Textbooks,  with  addresses  of  publishers. 
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9.  Teacher  Bibliography:  (evaluated) 

a.  On  teaching  methods,  publishers,  etc. 

b.  On  content,  publishers,  etc. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL? 

In  addition  to  its  attempt  to  stimulate  each  teacher  and  each  school 
in  the  State  to  take  a participant’s  role  in  curriculum  improvement, 
the  Pennsylvania  plan  for  secondary  school  curriculum  improvement 
is  focused  upon  the  preparation  and  tryout  of  materials  for  six  new 
State  courses  of  study.  The  257  county  and  district  superintendents, 
without  exception,  have  named  six  representatives— one  each  in  Eng- 
lish, social  studies,  science,  mathematics,  modern  foreign  language, 
and  geography— to  assist  them  in  their  participation  in  the  program. 
All  told,  there  are  about  1,700  participants  in  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. Such  widespread  participation  rests  upon  several  fundamental 
beliefs: 

a.  Democracy  implies  that  all  who  are  to  carry  out  procedures 
should  have  a share  in  their  planning. 

b.  Understanding  of  the  basic  principles  and  materials  in  the  courses 
of  study  will  be  enhanced  by  their  derivation  from  “grass-roots” 
cooperation. 

c.  Participants,  themselves,  gain  increased  understanding  and  skill 
with  modern  curriculum  materials  by  sharing  in  their  prepara- 
tion. 

The  representatives,  designated  by  the  superintendents,  have  been 
organized  according  to  the  nine  convention  district  areas  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Education  Association  and  also  according  to  subject 
groups  within  each  area.  Thus  there  are  six  subject  committees  in  each 
convention  district. 

State  committees  generally  meet  every  two  months.  Local  convention 
district  area  curriculum  conferences  are  held  semiannually  to  inform 
all  participants  concerning  progress  and  to  promote  the  development 
of  materials  for  the  State  courses  of  study  in  the  six  school  subjects. 
Curriculum  councils,  organized  in  each  of  the  nine  areas,  plan  these 
meetings  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  sponsoring  institutions. 

The  chairmen  of  the  nine  district  subject  committees,  fifty-four  per- 
sons, are  members  of  the  six  State  committees.  In  addition,  each  State 
committee  has  a chairman,  a vice-chairman,  and  a secretary.  The  per- 
sonnel and  organization  follow: 
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Organization  of  the  Secondary  Curriculum  Revision  Program 
in  Pennsylvania  at  State  and  District  Levels 

I.  STATE  LEVEL 

1.  Department  Representatives— 

Francis  B.  Haas,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
C.  Herman  Grose,  Deputy  Superintendent 
Paul  L.  Cressman,  Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction 
Frederick  L.  Pond,  Supervising  Curriculum  Consultant 

Advisers  in  Special  Fields — 

E.  W.  Cruttenden— English 

Avis  Mary  Cauley— Social  Studies 
R.  A.  Rosenberry— Science 
H.  F.  Martin— Mathematics 

F.  L.  Pond—  (Modern)  Foreign  Languages 
Elizabeth  Warnock— Geography 

Teachers  College  Consultants— 

English— Kenneth  C.  Slagle,  State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester 
Social  Studies— Charles  Heathcote,  State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester 
Science— John  F.  Lewis,  State  Teachers  College,  California 
Mathematics— Clyde  Lady,  State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock 
Modern  Language— L.  D.  Warren,  State  Teachers  College,  E.  Stroudsburg 
Geography— C.  A.  Kuehner,  State  Teachers  College,  Clarion 

Officers  of  the  Six  State  Committees  Representing  the  Six  Areas  of  Curriculum 
Revision— 

English— George  E.  Murphy,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  Mrs.  K.  H.  Spessard, 
Radnor  Twp.  High  School,  Wayne;  M.  C.  Miller,  Senior  High  School,  Upper 
Darby 

Foreign  Languages— Annette  Emgarth,  West  Philadelphia  High  School;  Mrs. 

M.  M.  Owens,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh 
Geography— Mary  V.  Phillips,  New  Kensington  High  School;  Esther  Kilheffer, 
Hand  Junior  High,  Lancaster;  Eugenia  Baxter,  Sampson-Starr  School,  Carrol 
Twp.,  Monongahela 

Mathematics— A.  I.  Oliver,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  F.  M.  Downing,  Brad- 
ford High  School;  Mrs.  Mabel  Baker,  Penn  Twp.  High  School,  Verona 
Science— L.  A.  Armagost;  Adam  Shekletski,  Nazareth  High  School,  Nazareth; 

Doris  Wyllie,  W.  Pittston  Boro  Junior  High  School 
Social  Studies— R.  W.  Cordier,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana;  Mrs.  B.  Thomas, 
Kingston  High  School,  Kingston;  Mildred  Kelly,  Williamsport  High  School 


II.  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 

Each  representing  one  of  the  six  subject  matter  areas.  The  number  in  parentheses 
with  the  subject  area  indicates  the  size  of  the  committee  in  that  district  working 
on  the  particular  subject.  These  district  chairmen  form  the  State  committees  in 
the  six  areas  of  curriculum  revision. 

1.  Western  District— 

Wayne  Mong,  Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh  (English— 74) 

C.  H.  W.  Pullen,  Administration  Building,  Pittsburgh  (Social  Studies— 63) 
Eugene  Peckman,  Administration  Building,  Pittsburgh  (Science— 61) 

Mary  I.  Epley,  Herron  Hill  Junior  High  School,  Pittsburgh  (Mathematics— 61) 
Marie  McDermott,  782  Melbourne  Street,  Pittsburgh  (Foreign  Language— 55) 
Virginia  Schauer,  North  Hills  High  School,  North  Hills,  Pittsburgh  (Geography 
-49) 
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2.  Northwestern  District— 

Matilda  Steinhoff,  Warren  High  School  (English— 23) 

Dr.  L.  V.  Hendricks,  State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro  (Social  Studies— 27) 

E.  A.  Armagost,  Academy  High  School,  Erie  (Science— 23) 

J-  C.  Hoshauer,  State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro  (Mathematics— 23) 

V.  E.  Koenig,  State  l eathers  College.  Edinboro  (Foreign  Language— 14) 

Comer  Edwards,  South  Side  Jr.  High  School,  Oil  City  (Geography— 23) 

3.  Midwestern  District — 

Mrs.  Beulah  Cook,  Beater  Boro  High  School  (English— 30) 

Herbert  Book,  State  Teachers  College.  Slippery  Rock  (Social  Studies— 31) 
William  Charlesworth.  Beaver  Boro  High  School  (Science— 21) 

Helen  Grimes,  Farrell  High  School  (Mathematics— 19) 

Norman  McCormick,  Aliquippa  Senior  High  School  (Foreign  Language— 23) 
Margaret  C.  I’uff,  Butler  Senior  High  School  (Geography— 23) 

3.  Cenlralwestern  District— 

R.  R.  Stabley,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana  (English— 27) 

Eugene  Kunselman,  Indiana  High  School  (Social  Studies— 19) 

D.  E.  Sollberger,  State  Teachers  College.  Indiana  (Science— 17) 

George  Lewis,  State  Teachers  College,  Clarion  (Mathematics— 22) 

Hazel  Lansberry,  Cochran  Junior  High  School,  Johnstown  (Foreign  Language 
-14) 

Alvin  Buck,  County  Office,  Ebensburg  (Geography— 21) 

5.  Central  District— 

Rosanna  Eckrnan,  Kane  High  School  (English— 33) 

John  J.  Serff,  State  College  High  School  (Social  Studies— 33) 

Carey  March,  State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven  (Science— 33) 

Harry  L.  Krall,  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Mathematics— 31 ) 

John  F.  Koons,  State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven  (Foreign  Language— 24) 

E.  W.  Miller,  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Geography— 28) 

6.  Southern  District — 

Mrs.  FI.  M.  Gotwalt,  Hannah  Penn  High  School,  York  (English— 29) 

C.  M.  Myers,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville  (Social  Studies— 22) 

D.  J.  Diffenbaugh,  Derry  Twp.  High  School,  Hershey  (Science— 40) 

Lee  E.  Boyer,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville  (Mathematics— 35) 

Germaine  Klaus,  State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg  (Foreign  Language— 22) 
James  H.  Adams,  Red  Lion  Junior  High  School  (Geography— 23) 

7.  Northeastern  District— 

Leonard  Utz,  Wilkes-Barre  High  School  (English— 48) 

Maree  Pensyl,  Bloomsburg  High  School  (Social  Studies— 47) 

John  Ruddy,  Wilkes-Barre  High  School  (Science— 45) 

James  G.  Myerly,  Wilkes-Barre  High  School  (Mathematics— 45) 

Bess  Pengelly,  Hazleton  Senior  High  School  (Foreign  Language— 43) 

Mrs.  Harold  Ryder,  Dingmans  Ferry  (Geography— 37) 

S.  Southeastern  District— 

Ann  Carroll,  Gillespie  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia  (English— 35, 
Florence  Benjamin,  Chester  High  School  (Social  Studies— 40) 

Walter  Lapp,  Northeast  High  School,  Philadelphia  (Science— 29) 

Josephine  Coporale,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools  (Mathematics— 30) 

Adeline  Strouse,  Swarthtnore  High  School  (Foreign  I.anguage— 24) 

Ethel  Eachus,  Smedley  Junior  High  School,  Chester  (Geography— 19) 
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9.  Eastern  District— 

Truman  Reese,  Bethlehem  High  School  (English— 34) 

Clara  M.  Deck,  Reading  Senior  High  School  (Social  Studies— 36) 

Paul  H.  Shover,  Central  Junior  High  School,  Allentown  (Science— 30) 

R.  F.  Dubbs,  Mauch  Chunk  High  School  (Mathematics— 30) 

Grace  R.  Hesse,  State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown  (Foreign  Language— 31) 
Irene  Balliet,  Catasauqua  High  School  (Geography— 27) 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  activity  will  replace  local  faculty  study 
of  Pennsylvania  Bulletin  242,  Educating  for  Citizenship,  or  the  local 
curriculum  study  recommended  in  this  present  bulletin.  It  is,  rather, 
a complementary  activity  that  is  designed  to  enrich  and  coordinate 
local  programs.  This  present  bulletin,  following  Bulletin  242,  and 
to  be  followed,  in  turn,  by  interim  and  later  State  courses  of  study, 
should  provide  a serviceable  pattern  for  local  study  and  guidance. 

SUMMARY 

This  is  it.  State-wide  courses  of  study,  if  they  are  to  be  worth  very 
much,  must  be  developed  by  “grass-roots”  cooperation.  This  means 
sharing  the  good  things  that  are  being  done  by  everyone.  Plans,  nar- 
ratives, photographs,  units— all  these  and  more— are  greatly  needed. 
If  you  do  not  have  time  to  write  up  what  you  are  doing,  have  the 
students  write  it.  Good  student  writing  is  very  convincing. 

Through  sharing,  the  teacher  grows.  In  helping  to  produce  a 
better  race  of  men  and  increased  human  welfare,  there  is  true  grati- 
fication. Creative  work  in  developing  more  vital  learning  experiences 
for  boys  and  girls  and  sharing  results  with  others  is  necessary  if  ignor- 
ance is  to  be  driven  back. 

So  this  is  an  invitation  to  you— to  you,  a teacher— to  you,  a princi- 
pal—to  you,  a faculty— to  do  something  and  to  share  that  something 
with  others  across  the  State.  Thus,  the  continuing  Pennsylvania  Co- 
operative Program  can  be  pre-eminent  for  curriculum  improvement. 
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APPENDIX  A 

EXAMPLES  OF  EXPERIENCE  UNITS 

The  following  are  examples  of  experience  units  focused  directly 
upon  the  problems  of  adolescent  growth  and  development  and  of  life 
in  American  society.  Herein  is  expression  of  cooperative  planning, 
practice  in  the  behaviors  of  personal  and  social  competence,  the  use 
of  community  resources,  and  the  use  of  materials  of  the  racial  heritage 
(subject  matter)  in  problem  solving. 

1. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  UNIT  PLANS1 

The  transition  toward  more  vital  and  functional  teaching,  as  a 
teacher  participates  in  a program  of  curriculum  improvement,  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  unit  plan.  This  teacher’s  plan  shows  what  hap- 
pened as  he  learned  to  make  use  of  direct  learning  experiences. 


The  Ocn 


The  New 


topic:  Fish 


Topic:  How  Does  Fishing  Influence  Our  Liv- 

ing? 


Objectives: 


Objectives: 


Teacher 


Teacher 


To  cover  the  topic  as  described 
in  the  General  Science  Syl- 
labus 


To  make  children  aware  of  the  relation  of  fish 
to  themselves 

To  create  a desire  to  learn  more  of  the  natural 
world 

To  set  up  experiences  which  will  give  children 
a chance  to  work  and  play  together 
To  use  group  processes 
To  offer  challenges  to  bright  pupils 
To  help  nonreaders  to  contribute  to  group 
work  and  find  other  ways  of  learning  and 
of  expressing  themselves 
To  increase  children’s  interest  in  and  enjoy- 
ment of  school 


Pupils 

To  do  the  lessons  assigned  by 
the  teacher  to  get  good 
marks 


Content 

1.  Characteristics  of  fish 

2.  Classification 

3.  Structure 

4.  Uses  to  mankind 


Pupils  (Objectives  determined  by  group  dis- 
cussion) 

To  practice  good  human  relations  in  the  class 
To  improve  skills  and  abilities 
To  have  fun 
To  learn  facts 
To  begin  a new  hobby 

Content 

Same 


'Gillespie  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia. 
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Activities  Activities 

Group  planning  for  individual  and  committee 
activities  and  reports  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing: 


1.  Put  week’s  assignment  on  1. 

board 

2.  Make  large  diagram  of  fish  2. 

on  hoard 

3.  Present  the  topic  and  label  3. 

the  diagram 

4.  Show  some  pictures  of  fish  4. 

5.  Read  and  discuss  texts  with  5. 

class  daily  as  preparation 

for  home  assignments 
fi.  Conduct  class  recitations  on  (i. 

home  assignments 


8. 

9. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Provide  for  research  as  many  books  on  fish 
as  can  be  obtained 

Secure  and  display  around  room  colored 
pictures  of  fish  (motivation) 

Secure  and  show  films  on  tropical  fish, 
deep  sea  diving,  fishing  industry 
Secure  large  biological  model  of  fish 
Arrange  for  demonstration  dissection  of 
either  raw  or  cooked  fish 

Contact  Home  Economics  Department  and 
arrange  for  fish  luncheon  (teach  eti- 
quette) 

Investigate  possibility  of  trip  to  an 
aquarium  or  hatchery  (teach  techniques 
of  planning— teach  proper  conduct  in  pub- 
lic vehicles) 

Secure  paper,  paints,  crayons,  and  art 
teacher  as  consultant  for  art  work 
Investigate  possibility  of  Saturday  hike 
where  fishing  can  be  done  (good  human 
relations— leisure  time  activities  planning 
—responsibilities) 

Arrange  with  local  sports  store  for  demon- 
stration of  fishing  tackle,  bait,  Hies,  etc. 
(teach  good  sportsmanship— leisure  time 
activities) 

Consider  possibility  of  having  someone 
teach  interested  group  to  make  artificial 
flies  (letter  of  invitation  and  thanks) 

Get  clay,  soap,  tools  for  carving  anti 
modeling  (permit  some  of  this  while  re- 
search is  being  done  by  reader) 

•Suggest  and  assist  pupils  to  secure,  fur- 
nish, care  for  an  aquarium  (teach  prin- 
ciples of  balance  in  life— good  activity  for 
nonreaders. 

Find  a tropical  fish  enthusiast  anti  arrange 
for  talk  on  and  display  of  them  (teach 
reproduction) 

Stimulate  interest  of  brighter  pupils  in 
making  scientific  investigation,  developing 
booklets,  developing  reference  lists,  hunt- 
ing up  classification,  accumulating  clip- 
ping files,  sending  for  free  and  inexpensive 
materials 

Don’t  forget  keeping  of  records  of  all 
kinds  by  everyone 


Culminating  activities 
None 


Culminating  activities 

Committee  reports,  displays,  and  individual 
records 
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Evaluation 


Evaluation 

1.  Give,  mark,  return  tests  1. 

2.  Reteach  facts  not  known  2. 


3.  Give  another  test  to  those  3. 
who  failed 


Arrange  for  tests  of  facts  learned 
Have  group  discussion  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  planning;  committee  work, 
committee  leaders;  behavioi  on  trips, 
learning  experiences;  development  of  in- 
terests, skills,  abilities,  achievement  of 
goals 

What  drill  and  formal  instruction  are 
needed? 


Note— The  number  of  the  activities  included  in  this  preplanning  survey  which 
could  be  undertaken  by  a class  is  determined  by  circumstances. 


2, 


WHAT  SHOULD  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  GROWING  UP? 

An  Experience  Unit 

Content  (Developed  by  group  consensus) 

1.  How  can  we  overcome  bashfulness  and  forwardness? 

2.  How  can  we  develop  self-confidence? 

3.  How  can  we  develop  will  powder? 

4.  What  should  we  do  about  feeling  taller,  shorter,  fatter,  thinner,  or  dif 
ferent  in  any  way  from  other  people? 

5.  What  shall  we  do  to  be  well  groomed? 

6.  What  shall  we  do  to  build  up  a suitable  wardrobe? 

7.  What  shall  we  do  to  have  acceptable  table  manners? 

8.  How  and  when  shall  we  accept  and  refuse  dates  and  other  invitations? 

9.  What  is  the  proper  age  for  dates? 

10.  How  shall  we  manage  a first  date? 

11.  Where  shall  we  go;  how  late  shall  we  stay? 

12.  What  should  be  proper  attitudes  toward  dates? 

13.  How  should  we  behave  at  a party? 

14.  How  can  we  learn  to  dance,  or  to  improve  our  dancing? 

15.  How  can  we  adjust  to  friends  who  come  from  families  with  different 
social  habits  or  standards? 

16.  To  what  extent  should  parents  dominate  our  lives? 

17.  What  is  a fair  share  of  family  responsibility  for  teen-agers? 

Activities  (Individual  and  committee  activities  and  reports;  planned  cooperatively) 

1.  Reading  books  on  deportment,  psychology,  biography 

2.  Writing  reports  on  books  read 

3.  Reporting  orally  on  books  read 

4.  Making  bulletin  board  displays 

5.  Correcting  remediable  defects  reported  by  medical  department 

6.  Manicuring  demonstration  and  practice 

7.  Table  manners  skit 

8.  Panel  with  parents 

9.  Forming  class  parents’  group,  serving  tea. 

10.  Films 

“Junior  Prom” 

“Dinner  Date” 

“You  and  Your  Family” 

“You  and  Your  Friends” 

11.  Assemblies 

Fashion  Show 
Mental  Health 

12.  Attending  commercial  fashion  shows  (9  girls  accompanied  by  2 mothers) 

Snellenburg’s 

Strawbridge’s 
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Culminating  Activities 

1.  Eating  in  a restaurant 

2.  Attending  “charm”  class  on  Tuesday  afternoons 

3.  Group  dancing  lessons  once  a week 

4.  Writing  letters 

5.  Interviewing— a parent,  a counselor,  the  principal,  the  family  doctor 

6.  Class  discussions  based  on  questions  placed  in  question  box 

7.  Keeping  records 

8.  Class  party 

9.  Radio  listening 

Evaluation  (By  Pupils) 

1.  To  what  extent  have  we  improved  our  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting? 

2.  What  need  for  drill  and  formal  instruction  has  been  revealed? 


3. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  FUTURE  EMPLOYMENT1 
Report  of  a Completed  Experience  Unit  in  Problems  of  Democracy 

Approach 

The  students  decided  that  they  wanted  to  do  a unit  of  study  like  a previous  one 
on  crime.  Several  topics  were  offered  by  the  pupils  and  put  on  the  board.  The 
topic  chosen  by  the  majority  was  Unemployment  and  Future  Employment. 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  reasons  for  unemployment 

2.  To  find  remedies  for  unemployment 

3.  To  contact  various  agencies  and  arrange  for  speakers  to  address  the  class 

4.  To  obtain  films  on  unemployment  and  the  possibilities  of  future  employment 

5.  To  arrange  field  trips  to  various  industries 

6.  To  find  out  facts  about  all  types  of  employment,  such  as:  salary,  sex,  future, 
and  other  information 

7.  The  students  at  the  end  of  the  unit  will  give  their  ideas  concerning  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  “Teacher  and  Pupil  Planning  Method.” 

Skills— Students 

1.  To  learn  how  to  cooperate  and  work  with  one  another 

2.  To  learn  how  to  look  up  reference  material  and  tabulate  it 

3.  To  learn  how  to  read  charts,  diagrams,  and  graphs 

4.  To  find  out  by  field  trips  what  is  needed  to  keep  industry  going  in  our 
township  as  well  as  in  the  State 

5.  To  find  out  by  direct  observation  on  field  trips  why  an  education  is  extremely 
necessary 

6.  To  get  over  the  fear  of  meeting  strangers  by  interviewing  them 

7.  To  learn  how  to  contact  agencies  and  obtain  data 

8.  To  learn  how  to  find  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  films 

Procedure 

1.  The  student  chairman  on  the  project  took  her  place  in  front  of  the  desk  to 
arrange  the  groups. 

2.  The  students  and  teachers  decided  to  divide  the  class  into  three  groups,  each 
group  taking  two  objectives. 


1 Upper  Merion  High  School. 
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3.  Each  student  decided,  by  secret  ballot  vote,  what  group  he  preferred. 

4.  The  student  chairman  then  appointed  two  pupils  to  help  arrange  the  names 
and  the  respective  groups. 

5.  We  found  that  we  had  a majority  of  students  in  two  of  the  groups  and  a 
small  minority  in  one.  The  chairman  then  appealed  to  the  students  for 
some  of  them  to  leave  the  majority  groups  and  go  to  the  minority  one  so  as 
to  make  the  groups  more  nearly  equal  in  number.  After  a little  discussion 
in  the  class,  the  chairman  secured  a fair  division  into  groups. 

f>.  Each  subgroup  selected  its  chairman. 

7.  The  student  chairman  took  the  names  of  each  group  and  recorded  them  in 
the  unit  notebook. 

8.  The  instructor  told  the  groups  to  hold  discussions  and  formulate  their  plans 
while  he  took  the  chairmen  aside  for  a conference  on  procedure. 

9.  The  instructor  and  the  chairmen  developed  various  procedures  for  the  chair- 
men to  follow. 

10.  The  groups  decided  by  popular  vote  to  give  a report  to  the  class  every 
three  days. 

11.  A summarization  would  be  given  by  each  group. 

12.  At  the  end  of  the  unit  a test  would  be  given  to  each  group. 

13.  The  chairman  of  each  group  would  evaluate  the  work  of  his  group  for 
the  instructor  in  a way  cooperatively  developed. 

Activities 

1.  Speakers 

2.  Oral  and  written  reports 

3.  Films 

4.  Interviews  in  and  out  of  school 

5.  Field  trips 

Weaknesses—  (Evaluated  by  students) 

1.  Some  people  do  more  work  than  others.  (60  per  cent  voted) 

2.  The  method  creates  some  loafers  as  chairman  shows  favoritism  in  certain 
respects.  (83  per  cent  voted) 

3.  Committees  were  not  evenly  selected  according  to  intelligence. 

4.  Lack  of  library  reference  material.  (100  per  cent  voted) 

5.  Room  too  small  for  groups  as  each  group  had  a tendency  to  get  noisy.  (100 
per  cent  voted) 

6.  Teachers  don’t  get  enough  opportunity  for  making  contact  with  individual 
students.  (50  per  cent  voted) 

7.  Each  room  should  have  an  ample  supply  of  dictionaries  and  a good  library 
shelf.  (100  per  cent  voted) 

8.  One  group  finished  before  the  others;  the  teacher  had  to  keep  them  busy. 
(100  per  cent  voted) 

Strengths  (Evaluated  by  students) 

1.  This  method  is  intended  to  take  care  of  the  interest  of  each  student  (90  per 
cent  voted) 

2.  Speaker  from  outside  the  school  gave  up-to-date  interpretations  of  unemploy- 
ment (100  per  cent  voted) 

3.  Students  learn  more  by  working  together  (90  per  cent  voted) 

4.  Students  got  others’  points  of  view  (100  per  cent  voted) 

5.  Students  remember  content  longer  than  they  would  by  textbook  study  (100 
per  cent  voted) 

6.  More  interesting  (100  per  cent  voted) 

7.  We  learned  what  type  of  work  we  are  suited  for  from  our  Agency  Committee 
because  they  received  actual  data  reports  from  various  field  agencies.  Such 
materials  are  not  obtainable  from  the  textbook;  the  teacher  may  be  asked 
to  obtain  them  for  the  class  (100  per  cent  voted) 

8.  We  had  a variety  of  angles  and  ways  to  approach  the  subject  (100  per  cent 
voted) 


6.  Agencies  contacted  for  material 

7.  Cartoons  and  pictures 

8.  Charts,  diagrams,  and  graphs 

9.  Library  research  for  material 
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9.  Movies  made  the  subject  more  interesting  and  we  saw  the  facts  shown  to  us 
on  the  screen  (100  per  cent  voted) 

10.  Field  trip  to  James  Lees  and  Sons  was  very  educational  (100  per  cent  voted) 

11.  It’s  easier  (100  per  cent  voted) 

12.  No  homework.  We  like  the  subject  better  this  way  (100  per  cent  voted) 

13.  We  learned  through  actual  experience  (90  per  cent  voted) 


Outcomes  (Evaluated  by  teacher) 

The  groups  worked  very  well  in  most  instances.  They  attained  as  a whole 
very  good  results  for  their  objectives. 

The  chairmen  followed  instructions  in  most  cases,  but  they  seemed  to  be  afraid 
to  keep  certain  individuals  busy  as  they  should  have  done.  The  teacher  stepped 
in  several  times  and  straightened  out  difficulties  in  various  groups. 

The  teacher  is  enabled  to  keep  moving  from  one  group  to  another. 

The  groups  in  selecting  their  chairmen  seemed  to  base  their  choice  on  popu- 
larity rather  than  ability. 


How  to  Avoid  Main  Difficulties  (Evaluated  by  teacher) 

1.  Students  Getting  Finished  Sooner  Than  Expected 

a.  Have  plans  in  addition  to  your  original  one  to  offset  this  difficulty. 

b.  If  the  student  or  students  are  exceptional,  have  them  help  the  slow 
groups. 

c.  Put  the  brighter  students  on  material  which  you  have  found  too  difficult 
for  the  average  student. 

2.  Loafing 

a.  A daily  check  is  made  by  chairmen  and  the  teacher. 

b.  Keep  visiting  the  groups  frequently  so  as  to  keep  them  on  the  alert. 

c.  If  the  student  is  dissatisfied  with  his  group,  find  another  one  for  him  or 
find  special  work  to  keep  him  busy. 

3.  Different  Group  Projects  Being  Attained  By  All 

a.  Have  each  group  summarize  its  material. 

b.  Have  each  group  mimeograph  or  ditto  its  material. 

c.  Have  each  student  receive  a copy  of  everything  that  has  been  done  in  the 
class. 

4.  Oral  Reports 

a.  Make  sure  that  the  main  topics  of  the  report  are  received  by  all  students. 
This  could  be  done  by  ditto  or  mimeograph. 

b.  Teacher  could  teach  as  a drill  method  the  proper  procedure  in  taking 
notes.  This  is  good  training  for  life  outside  the  school. 

5.  Lack  of  Material 

a.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  main  difficulties  in  certain  units  of  study. 

b.  Outside  material  must  be  secured  by  the  groups  and  the  teacher.  The 
library  doesn’t  always  have  enough  material  available. 

c.  Teacher  must  have  the  problem,  of  materials  in  mind  before  the  unit  is 
set  up  and  make  preparations  to  meet  this  difficulty. 

6.  Library  Facilities 

a.  Check  facilities  of  library  in  advance. 

b.  Make  arrangements  to  have  material  brought  into  the  classroom. 

7.  Films 

a.  If  the  films  don’t  arrive  as  scheduled,  you  will  have  to  show  them  when 
they  do.  Provide  a space  in  your  planning  to  facilitate  this. 

b.  Try  to  avoid  too  many  free  films  as  they  are  too  much  in  demand  and 
very  seldom  arrive  as  scheduled. 
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8.  Individual  Differences 

a.  If  you  find  a child  who  you  may  think  can’t  get  along  with  a certain 
group,  put  him  in  another  one. 

b.  Give  him  special  work  to  do. 

(1)  Oral  report 

(2)  Writing  for  material 

9.  Students’  Irresponsiveness  to  Groups 

a.  If  you  find  a certain  few  that  don’t  want  to  work  in  a group  but  would 
rather  work  by  two’s,  let  them  work  by  themselves  if  you  can’t  guide 
them  into  a group. 

10.  Evaluation  (By  chairmen) 

a.  Have  certain  criteria  developed  for  evaluation  so  that  each  chairman  will 
have  standards  by  which  to  judge  his  group. 

b.  Make  sure  he  understands  it. 

11.  Overflow  of  Students  in  One  Particular  Group  Project 

a.  Try  to  appeal  to  individuals  to  go  into  the  smaller  groups. 

b.  You  might  take  them  to  one  side  and  explain  how  they  could  help  in  the 
other  groups. 


4. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT?1 


Central  Objective 

To  develop,  by  active  participation,  a sense  of  food  values  which  will  contribute 
to  effective  behaviors  in  eating. 

Contributory  Objectives  (cooperatively  planned) 

1.  The  realization  of  the  existence  of  a scientific  problem  in  everyday  pupil  ex- 
perience 

2.  The  ability  to  plan  laboratory  procedures  for  the  best  solution  of  the  unit 
problem 

3.  The  ability  to  pass  on  to  others  information  learned  from  experimentation, 
and  to  benefit  from  the  learning  experiences  of  others 

4.  The  ability  to  gather  and  record  facts  from  experimentation,  and  to  formulate 
logical  conclusions  from  such  facts 

Related  Learnings  (cooperatively  planned) 

1.  Understanding  of  the  organization  and  workings  of  a modern  industrial 
chemical  laboratory 

2.  Further  development  of  laboratory  techniques  and  skills 

3.  Further  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  factor  of  safety  in  the  laboratory 

4.  Appreciation  of  the  value  of  working  cooperatively  with  others 

5.  Development  of  the  ability  to  be  a wise  buyer  of  foods 

PRETEST 

The  purpose  of  this  pretest  is  to  determine  your  problems  which  may  be  solved 
by  participation  in  this  unit,  and  to  introduce  the  project.  It  will  be  given  during 
the  class  period  immediately  preceding  the  actual  start  of  the  unit  activities. 

I.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  words  that  will  correctly  complete  the  following 
statements: 


1 School  of  Education,  Lehigh  University. 
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1.  The  amount  of  heat  energy  obtained  from  foods  is  measured  in  units 

called  

2.  The  chemical  reaction  between  foods  and  oxygen  in  living  organisms  is 
in  nature. 

3 is  a good  source  of  protein. 

4.  Proteins  become  in  color  when  treated  with  concen- 

trated nitric  acid. 

5.  The  ratio  of  hydrogen  to  oxygen  in  carbohydrates  is  

to  

II.  Write  the  numbers  of  the  items  in  column  II  before  the  items  in  column  1 
which  they  most  correctly  match. 

Column  I Column  II 


1. 

Vitamin  D 

1. 

Sea  toods 

2. 

Fats 

2. 

Amino  acids 

3. 

Iodine 

3. 

Starch 

4. 

Glucose 

4. 

Bones  and  teeth 

5. 

Proteins 

5. 

Hemoglobin 

6. 

Calcium 

6. 

Bacteria 

7. 

Vitamin  A 

7. 

Cod  liver  oil 

8. 

Iron 

8. 

Carrots 

9. 

Water 

9. 

Energy  storage 

10. 

Enzyme 

10. 

Solvent 

11. 

Sugar 

12. 

Catalyst 

Overview 

For  almost  a whole  year,  you  have  been  studying  chemistry.  There’s  one  more 
unit,  though,  that  must  be  completed  before  your  knowledge  of  elementary 
chemistry  is  complete.  That  is  the  topic  of  foods  and  food  chemistry. 

Let  us  vary  our  usual  procedure  this  week  in  order  to  make  an  interesting 
project  even  more  interesting.  It  has  been  suggested  by  members  of  the  class  that 
we  organize  and  operate  as  if  we  were  employes  of  an  industrial  chemistry  labora- 
tory, doing  work  for  outside  clients.  If  we  do  this,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  utilize  the  chemistry  you’ve  learned  thus  far  in  as  nearly  a practical  situation 
as  possible.  Instead  of  performing  laboratory  experiments  from  instructions  pre- 
pared by  your  instructor,  you  will  make  up  your  own  procedures,  plan  your  own 
laboratory  tests,  and  formulate  your  own  conclusions. 

The  class  periods  in  this  room  will  be  given  over  to  you  to  organize,  to  plan,  to 
discuss,  and  to  elaborate  on  the  week’s  work.  In  the  laboratory,  you  will  be 
pretty  much  on  your  own.  I'll  be  around  to  help  you.  We  should  find  out  many 
interesting  things  about  foods. 

I would  suggest  that  you  elect  a director  to  coordinate  the  whole  program  and 
then  select  department  heads  for  such  departments  as  (1)  carbohydrates,  (2)  pro- 
teins, (3)  fats  and  minerals,  and  (4)  vitamins.  This  division  of  responsibility  will 
make  possible  the  completion  of  the  whole  project  within  our  limited  time.  I am 
expecting  you  to  take  this  opportunity  to  show  what  you  can  do  in  chemistry. 

Activities 

First  Contributory  Objective  (cooperatively  planned)  : The  realization  of 
the  existence  of  a chemical  problem  in  everyday  experience. 

The  class  will  organize  themselves  into  departments,  each  one  of  which  will 
assume  the  responsibility  for  one  of  the  major  branches  of  food  chemistry.  Depart- 
ments of  (1)  carbohydrates,  (2)  proteins,  (3)  fats  and  minerals,  and  (4)  vitamins 
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will  suffice.  In  this  class  of  twenty-nine,  seven  members  will  ideally  constitute 
each  department.  One  member  of  the  class  will  act  as  "laboratory  director”  and 
will  act  as  coordinator  of  the  whole  program. 

Each  department  will  furnish  its  own  foodstuffs  with  which  to  perform  the 
laboratory  experiments  and  tests,  and  will  have  the  responsibility  to  determine 
the  types  of  foods  that  will  best  serve  for  the  solution  of  the  unit  problem.  A 
minimum  of  five  different  foods,  from  whatever  source  possible,  is  suggested  for 
each  group. 

Teacher  Activities 

Present  the  overview. 

Supervise  the  election  of  the  laboratory  director. 

Turn  the  class  over  to  the  elected  student. 

Assist  in  guiding  this  first  class  period  of  the  unit. 


Second  Contributory  Objective : The  ability  to  gather  and  organize  data  con- 
cerning foods. 

During  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  concerned  with  this  unit,  after  the  students 
have  organized  into  departments,  each  group  will  confer  and  discuss  the  particular 
problem  for  which  it  is  responsible.  Groups  will  have  free  access  to  the  books  and 
periodicals  pertaining  to  chemistry  that  are  kept  in  the  room.  Those  who  wish 
to  go  to  the  library  may  do  so.  It  will  be  suggested,  preferably  by  the  student 
director,  that  each  group  determine  laboratory  procedure  that  will  (1)  show  the 
presence  of,  and  (2)  show  the  properties  of  the  food  components  studied. 

Teacher  Activities 

Move  from  group  to  group  at  his  own  discretion  to  advise  pupils,  making  sure, 

however,  that  they  do  not  put  too  much  dependence  upon  the  instructor. 

Eliminate  "blind  alleys.” 

Suggest  reference  sources. 

Offer  encouragement  where  needed. 

Third  Contributory  Objective:  The  ability  to  plan  laboratory  procedures 

for  the  best  solution  of  the  unit  problem. 

The  first  laboratory  period  (of  ninety  minutes’  duration)  will  be  devoted  to  the 
planning  of  the  laboratory  procedures  that  will  best  solve  the  unit  problem  of  food 
chemistry.  Each  group  will  work  on  its  own  departmental  responsibility  in  this 
problem.  The  students  will  be  reassigned  laboratory  tables  so  that  members 
of  each  group  will  be  together. 

Within  each  departmental  group,  students  will  experiment  with  as  many  different 
procedures  as  possible  to  determine  the  presence  and  the  properties  of  their  own 
particular  branch.  The  last  half-honr  of  the  laboratory  period  will  be  devoted  to 
organizing  and  writing  up  the  procedures  determined  as  best. 

The  student  director  will  work  with  each  group  in  turn,  so  that  he  or  she  may 
obtain  a composite  understanding  of  the  entire  problem,  and  be  able  to  direct  the 
next  day’s  program. 
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Teacher  Activities 

Assist  in  assigning  students  to  group  locations  in  order  to  get  the  experimental 
work  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

Move  from  group  to  group  to  answer  questions  and  give  advice. 

Keep  an  eye  on  laboratory  safety. 

Encourage  the  development  of  the  following  procedures,  and  give  the  students 
ihe  opportunity  to  suggest  other  methods: 


PROCEDURES 


I.  Carbohydrates 

1.  Iodine  test  for  starch 

Crush  and  boil  foodstuff  for  5 minutes;  filter;  add  solution  of  iodine  to  filtrate. 
Dark  blue  color  indicates  starch. 

2.  Test  for  sugar 

To  5 cc.  of  solution  (1)  add  2 cc.  HC1.  Boil  for  2 minutes.  Neutralize  with 
NaOH.  Add  Fehling’s  solution  or  Benedict’s  solution.  Boil  for  2 minutes 
Brick-red  color  indicates  presence  of  sugars. 

3.  Conversion  of  starch  to  sugar 

Heat  small  quantity  of  starch  in  an  evaporating  dish,  just  enough  to  turn  it 
yellow,  but  not  enough  to  char.  Heat  for  about  10  minutes  with  stirring. 
Dissolve  in  water.  Test  for  starch  and  sugar. 

4.  Carbonization 

Heat  small  quantity  of  starch  in  test  tube  for  5 minutes.  Examine  the 
tube.  Carbon  and  water  will  be  the  residue.  Repeat,  using  a sugar. 

II.  Proteins 

1.  To  food  to  be  tested,  add  3 cc.  cone.  HNOs  in  test  tube.  Heat  gently.  Ob- 
serve color  (yellow) . Repeat  with  other  foods.  Pour  off  acid,  and  rinse  with 
water.  Add  2 cc.  NH,OH.  Observe  color  (orange) . 

2.  Crush  small  portion  of  food.  Place  in  test  tube.  Add  2-4  cc.  water.  Add 
same  volume  of  NaOH.  Add  one  drop  of  dilute  CuS04  solution.  Observe 
color;  lavender  color  shows  undigested  protein;  reddish  color  shows  partially 
digested  protein,  no  color  shows  digested  protein  (amino  acids)  . Repeat  with 
other  foods. 

III.  Fats  and  Minerals 

1.  To  test  for  fats,  crush  food  to  be  analyzed.  Shake  in  test  tube  with  small 
quantity  of  ether.  Allow  to  settle  and  decant  a few  drops  onto  a filter  paper. 
'When  ether,  evaporates,  the  presence  of  a greasy  spot  will  indicate  fats. 

2.  Minerals 

a.  Place  foodstuff  to  be  analyzed  in  porcelain  crucible.  Heat  until  only  ash 
remains.  Cool. 

b.  Transfer  ash  to  150  cc.  beaker,  add  25  cc.  water  and  5 cc.  HC1. 

c.  To  small  portion  of  the  resultant  solution,  add  2 cc.  Cl  water;  than  add 
1 cc.  starch  solution.  Deep  blue  color  indicates  Iodine. 

d.  To  small  portion  of  solution  b,  in  test  tube,  add  2 cc.  K3[Fe  (CN)  0]. 
Blue  color  indicates  iron. 

e.  To  small  portion  of  solution  b,  add  dilute  NaOH  until  basic  to  litmus, 
Bubble  exhaled  air  through  solution.  White  cloudy  precipitate  indicates 
calcium. 

IV.  Vitamins 

1.  Vitamin  A 

Add  small  amount  of  crushed  foodstuff  to  10  cc.  chloroform  in  a test  tube. 
Then  add  antimony  trichloride  solution.  Blue  color  which  lasts  only  a few 
minutes  indicates  Vitamin  A. 
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2.  Vitamin  C 

Set  up  two  test  tubes,  one  containing  foodstuff,  5 cc.  water  and  5 cc.  of  5% 
metaphosphoric  acid  solution.  Add  equal  amounts  of  2.6  dichlorophenol 
indophenol  (dilute  solution)  to  each  test  tube,  a few  drops  at  a time  until  a 
difference  in  the  color  of  the  two  tubes  can  be  noticed.  The  test  tube  contain- 
ing Vitamin  C,  if  it  is  present  in  the  food  being  tested,  should  be  either  color- 
less or  of  a lighter  violet  than  the  tube  containing  water. 

Fourth  Contributory  Objective:  The  ability  to  pass  on  to  others  informa- 

tion learned  from  experimentation,  and  to  benefit  from  the  learning  ex- 
periences of  others. 

The  activities  under  this  objective  will  take  place  during  two  forty-five  minute 
class  periods.  In  preparation,  the  demonstration  table  will  be  cleared,  and  adequate 
equipment,  including  all  necessary  chemicals,  will  be  on  hand.  The  student  di- 
rector will  apportion  half  of  each  class  period  to  one  of  the  departmental  groups, 
with  no  particular  order  of  succession. 

Each  group  will  then  use  its  allotted  time  to  demonstrate  the  laboratory  pro- 
cedures that  it  had  formulated  in  the  laboratory.  Different  parts  of  the  demon- 
strations will  be  executed  and  explained  to  the  class  by  different  students,  so  that 
as  many  as  possible  may  participate. 

During  the  demonstrations,  the  students  of  other  departments  will  take  notes 
and  write  down  the  instructions  for  the  procedures  being  demonstrated.  It  will 
be  made  known  to  them  that  the  success  of  tire  following  laboratory  period  will 
depend  upon  their  accuracy  during  these  two  days. 

The  periods  of  demonstration  will  be  free  and  open  to  cpiestions  and  discussion 
at  all  times.  Caution  should  be  taken,  however,  that  each  group  keep  within  its 
allotted  time. 

Teacher  Activities 

Prepare  equipment  and  procure  necessary  chemicals  before  class  for  the  group 
demonstrations.  This  will  include  the  same  equipment  that  is  allotted  to  each 
student  in  the  laboratory,  and  such  chemicals  as  will  be  required,  as  determined 
by  the  activities  of  the  previous  day. 

Turn  the  class  over  to  the  student  director  at  the  beginning  of  the  class. 

Take  a seat  at  the  rear  of  the  room,  offering  comment  and  suggestions  when 
necessary. 

Fifth  Contributory  Objective:  The  ability  to  gather  and  record  facts  from 
observation  and  experimentation,  and  to  formulate  logical  conclusions  from 
such  facts. 

The  learning  activities  under  this  objective  will  accomplish  two  functions.  They 
will  develop  further  learning  of  the  project  and  will  be  part  of  the  evaluation 
procedure  of  the  unit. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  class  during  the  week  is  a laboratory  period  of  ninety 
minutes’  duration.  This  period  will  be  subdivided  into  two  periods  of  sixty  and 
thirty  minutes.  The  first  part  of  the  period  will  be  devoted  to  experimental 

laboratory  work.  Students  will  work  in  their  regular  departmental  groups.  The 
student  director  will  work  with  any  one  requiring  assistance. 

Each  group  will  be  given  five  samples  of  dehydrated  foods  that  are  unknown  to 
them,  except  by  number.  Their  problem  will  be  to  use  the  laboratory  procedures 
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that  they  and  their  fellow  groups  have  planned  to  test  the  food  samples  for  the 
presence  of  carbohydrates,  proteins,  fats,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 

They  will  work  in  groups  and  divide  the  work  so  that  the  complete  experiment 
may  be  done  in  this  laboratory  period  Each  student  will  take  notes  on  his  own 
work  in  such  a manner  that  others  may  benefit  from  the  data  he  collects. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  the  laboratory  work  should  he  finished.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  period,  after  the  equipment  has  heen  cleaned  up  and  put  away, 
the  students  will  begin  writing  up  the  experiment.  Each  student  will  share  his 
own  experimental  data  with  the  other  students  in  his  group.  Free  discussion  during 
this  time  will  insure  complete  understanding  of  the  entire  laboratory  problem. 

The  students  will  be  supplied  regular  write-up  sheets  so  that  they  may  work 
over  the  weekend  on  describing  the  methods  used,  assembling  the  experimental 
data  and  formulating  conclusions  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  food  components 
in  the  unknown  samples  tested. 

Teacher  Activities 

Supply  five  different  dehydrated  foods,  such  as  dried  eggs,  dried  milk,  breakfast 
cereal,  dehydrated  potatoes,  bouillon,  or  others.  Place  in  numbered  bottles  on  the 
shelf  at  the  side  of  the  laboratory.  Have  all  necessary  chemicals  ready  for  the 
period. 

Explain  the  time  division  of  the  period  to  Lhc  pupils,  and  let  them  get  started 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Move  from  group  to  group  to  supervise  laboratory  safety  and  to  encourage  better 
techniques. 

Pass  out  write-up  sheets  to  each  pupil.  They  should  know  how  to  use  them 
without  further  instruction. 

Evaluation 

Ehe  evaluation  of  this  unit  will  consist  of  four  parts: 

1.  Student  evaluation  by  group  discussion  on  the  achievement  of  objectives. 

2.  Teacher-student  consultation  on  the  student's  record  and  conclusions  of  the 
work  of  the  last  laboratory  period. 

3.  Results  of  the  following  diagnostic  short  test,  to  he  given  during  the  first 
class  period  following  the  completion  of  the  unit. 

4.  What  needs  for  drill  and  formal  teaching  are  revealed? 

DIAGNOSTIC  TEST 

Underline  the  phrase  which  most  accurately  completes  each  of  the  following 
sentences: 

1.  A good  test  for  starch  is  the  addition  of  (1)  Fehling’s  solution,  (2)  nitric 
acid,  (3)  a solution  of  iodine,  (4)  silver  nitrate. 

2.  Vitamin  A is  known  chemically  as  (I)  riboflavin,  (2)  carotin,  (3)  ascorbic 
acid,  (4)  nicotinic  acid. 

3.  Vegetables  are  the  best  source  of  (1)  carbohydrates,  (2)  proteins,  (3)  fats, 
(4)  minerals. 

4.  Plants  obtain  carbohydrates  by  a process  known  as  (1)  transpiration,  (2)  di- 
gestion, (3)  photosynthesis,  (4)  phototropism. 

5.  When  Eehling’s  solution  or  Benedict’s  solution  is  added  to  a sugar  solution  and 
then  boiled,  the  resultant  color  will  he  (1)  blue,  (2)  orange,  (3)  violet,  (4)  brick- 
red. 
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G.  Meat  when  tested,  will  show  the  presence  of  (1)  carbohydrates,  proteins, 
fats  and  minerals,  (2)  proteins,  fats  and  minerals,  (3)  fats  and  proteins,  (4)  pro- 
teins only. 

7.  The  importance  of  fats  to  health  is  their  ability  to  (1)  store  energy  for 
future  use,  (2)  manufacture  energy  from  other  foods,  (3)  act  as  a “shock  absorber” 
for  the  body,  (4)  be  converted  easily  into  soap. 

8.  The  presence  of  calcium  and  phosphorus  in  foods  is  essential  for  the  de- 
velopment of  (1)  hemoglobin,  (2)  the  nervous  system,  (3)  bones  and  teeth, 
(4)  muscles. 

9.  Starches  can  be  converted  to  sugars  by  (1)  adding  an  acid,  (2)  the  work 
of  enzymes,  (3)  the  action  of  hormones,  (4)  fermentation. 

10.  In  planning  procedures  for  laboratory  work,  it  is  first  necessary  to  (1)  get 
out  all  of  the  necessary  eejuipment,  (2)  look  up  existing  procedures  in  a laboratory 
manual,  (3)  organize  all  known  facts  about  the  problem  and  write  them  down, 
(4)  determine  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  and  find  out  everything  possible 
about  it. 

MATERIALS 

The  regular  laboratory  equipment  and  glassware  assigned  to  each  student  in  a 
normal  chemistry  course  will  suffice  for  this  unit. 

In  addition  to  the  regidar  stock  reagents  kept  at  the  students’  benches,  the 
instructor  will  provide: 

1.  Iodine  solution 

2.  Fehling’s  or  Benedict’s  solution 

3.  CuS04  solution  (dilute) 

4.  Ethyl  ether 

5.  Potassium  ferricyanide  solution 
G.  Chlorine  water 

7.  Chloroform 

8.  Antimony  trichloride  solution 

9.  Metaphosphoric  acid  solution,  5% 

10.  2.G  dichlorophenol  indophenol 

11.  Five  samples  of  dehydrated  foods. 
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APPENDIX  B 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A RESOURCE  UNIT 

The  following  example  of  a resource  unit  provides  a wealth  of  ma- 
terial from  which  teachers  may  make  selection  in  planning  and  or- 
ganizing experience  units  which  focus  learning  upon  the  problems  of 
adolescent  growth  and  of  life  in  American  society.  It  indicates  how 
both  racial  experience,  current  written  resource  material,  and  the  past 
experience  of  the  learners  may  be  correlated  in  providing  the  learn- 
ing-by-doing experiences  for  the  development  of  social  competence. 

Most  of  the  modern  courses  of  study  are  developed  in  resource  units 
of  this  type  from  which  local  adaptations  can  be  made.  The  prepara- 
tion of  a resource  unit  takes  time.  But  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
in-service  education  because  it  includes  the  entire  gamut  of  the  needs 
of  youth  and  of  society  and  of  what  learning  is  and  how  it  takes  place. 
Every  teacher  who  plans  to  use  the  resource  units  in  modern  courses 
of  study  should  have  experience  in  making  them. 


HOW  CAN  WE  LEARN  TO  APPRECIATE  OUR  NEIGHBORS1 

A Resource  Unit 

PART  ONE 

Why  and  What?  (An  Overview) 

Most  teachers  in  this  country  are  kindly,  tolerant  people,  who  accept  their 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  pupils  at  their  face  value;  who  recognize  ability  no 
matter  what  kind  of  person  possesses  it;  and  who  realize  that  we  shall  never  have 
a truly  democratic  society  in  which  to  live,  until  all  people  believe  that  everyone 
should  possess  equal  economic,  political,  and  religious  freedom.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  true  of  a great  many  citizens  of  this  country.  Every  alert  individual 
realizes  that,  in  spite  of  great  progress,  prejudice  and  discrimination  still  exist. 

The  schools  of  the  country  have  done  much  to  promote  better  intercultural  rela- 
tions among  pupils  and  parents.  However,  many  of  our  children  come  from  homes 
where  bigotry  and  intolerance  still  prevail.  Many  of  them  truly  believe  that: 
“Members  of  the  white  race  are  more  intelligent  than  those  of  the  black.”  . . . 
“Catholics  are  not  patriotic.”  . . . “All  Japanese-Americans  are  disloyal  to  the 
United  States.”  . . . “All  Jews  are  rich.”  . . . “All  Italians  have  quick 
tempers.” 

Of  course  not  many  people  believe  all  of  these  pernicious  stereotypes,  but  nearly 
everyone  has  at  least  one  pet  prejudice  which  he  jealously  guards  against  all  scien- 
tific, ethical,  or  logical  consideration. 

This  raises  several  important  questions:  1.  Should  the  schools  do  something 

about  this  problem?  2.  What  can  they  do?  3.  How  can  they  attack  it?  These  are 
the  questions  with  which  we  shall  deal  in  this  resource  unit. 


1 Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 
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Should  the  schools  do  something  about  the  problem?  The  answer  seems  obvious. 
Our  schools  exist  to  give  the  children  experience  in  democratic  living  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  responsibilities  of  adult  citizenship  in  America.  Democracy 
cannot  exist  in  an  atmosphere  of  hate,  distrust,  envy,  and  fear.  The  promise  of 
democracy  is  lost  unless  a progressive  solution  is  worked  out  for  all  people.  All 
forces  of  good  should  develop  an  attack  on  the  problem;  therefore,  we  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  curriculums  of  our  schools.  No 
two  schools  can  use  the  same  program,  because  no  two  schools  have  the  same  prob- 
lems confronting  them.  In  a great  many  schools  there  exist  tensions  which  should 
receive  prompt  treatment;  in  others,  where  the  school  population  is  more 
homogeneous,  the  problem  must  be  considered  from  a different  point  of  view.  Each 
school  will  have  to  decide  on  its  own  methods,  materials,  and  means  of  cooperation 
with  community  agencies  interested  in  the  same  problems.  Also,  wre  must  point 
out  that  an  educational  program  must  not  only  make  contact  with  those  in  school; 
it  must  make  contact  in  many  ways  with  those  adults  in  the  school  community 
w'ho  can  by  word  and  deed  contribute  richly  to  or  destroy  all  that  the  school  is 
striving  to  do. 

Knowledge,  unless  translated  into  action,  exists  as  excess  mental  baggage.  Plan- 
ning assembly  programs  that  use  all  children  who  have  contributions  to  make 
is  a demonstration  of  democracy  in  action.  Inviting  outstanding  members  of  racial 
and  nationality  groups  to  the  school,  thereby  developing  an  appreciation  of  their 
contributions,  is  important.  Relating  issues  of  school  tensions  to  community  prob- 
lems of  a similar  nature  can  serve  to  give  a broader  understanding  of  what  is 
involved.  Recognizing  ability  in  any  field-social,  intellectual,  artistic,  or  mechanical 
—may  lead  to  appreciation  of  people  who,  on  the  surface,  appear  to  be  different. 

In  order  to  use  this  or  any  other  intercultural  unit  successfully,  it  must  be  de- 
veloped in  a favorable  atmosphere.  This  condition  will  exist  only  if  the  principal, 
teachers,  and  all  members  of  the  staff  having  any  contact  with  the  children,  actively 
contribute  to  the  program. 

This  resource  unit  can  only  make  a little  scratch  on  a tremendously  large  surface. 
We  shall  attempt  to  develop  suggestions  for  three  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
intercultural  relations.  They  are: 

1.  Scientific  or  by  proof 

2.  Cultural 

3.  Religious 

Each  approach  will  be  presented  separately  for  purposes  of  clarity  and  organiza- 
tion; but  it  will  be  obvious  that  various  combinations  can  be  made  in  the  ap- 
proach. It  is  entirely  possible  that  none  of  the  three  will  be  specific  enough  for  a 
given  situation  in  a given  classroom  or  school.  In  that  case,  perhaps,  the  learning 
activities,  bibliography,  or  evaluation  techniques  will  prove  helpful. 
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PART  TWO 
Learning  Activities 

A.  Introductory 

1.  Discuss  meaning  of  the  word  “prejudice.” 

a.  Derivation  of  word 

b.  Difference  between  relatively  harmless  anil  harmful  prejudices 

2.  Make  a survey  of  prejudices  existing  in  the  class  or  observed  by  its  members. 

3.  Study  how  prejudices  have  affected  families. 

4.  Collect  news  items  proving  the  existence  of  prejudice  in  the  world  today. 

5.  Discuss  reasons  for  the  existence  of  prejudice. 

6.  Make  a map  of  the  community  or  city,  showing  where  different  nationality 
groups  have  settled.  Discuss  reasons  for  the  distribution. 

7.  Discuss  the  results  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  on  the  victim,  on  the 
aggressor,  and  on  society  as  a whole. 

8.  Read  and  discuss  the  pamphlet  Probing  Our  Prejudices  by  Hortense  Powder- 
maker.1 

B.  Let  the  Facts  Speak  (The  use  of  scientific  method  to  examine  prejudice) 

The  ways  of  thinking  scientifically  are  powerful  weapons  to  use  against  the  forces 
of  intolerance  and  misunderstanding.  Science  recognizes  the  common  origin  of 
races  and  does  not  assume  that  there  are  pure  races  or  that  there  are  unique  racial 
characteristics.  Racial  blood  differences,  we  know,  do  not  exist.  Hair  and  skin 
differences  do  exist,  but  do  not  in  any  way  indicate  inferiority  or  superiority. 

Correct  thinking,  when  it  is  developed,  can  prevent  the  fixation  of  many  fallacies. 
Generalizing  with  too  little  data,  confusing  fact  and  assumption,  and  applying  con- 
clusions to  unrelated  data  are  common  mistakes  which  lead  straight  to  undesirable 
thinking  about  races,  religions,  and  nationalities  that  happen  to  be  different  from 
our  own.  The  whole  concept  of  differences  needs  clarification  among  our  youngsters. 
It  must  be  made  clear  that  a difference  in  appearance  or  manner,  custom,  speech, 
or  dress  is  not  a sign  of  a better  or  poorer  human  being. 

The  evil  that  can  come  about  as  a result  of  distorting  facts  about  race,  religion, 
and  nationality  must  be  apparent  to  all  people  today,  ft  seems  to  us  that  even 
children  can  be  led  to  understand  this.  We  hope  that  this  resource  unit  will 
help  the  teacher  to  make  the  study  of  this  unit  interesting.  Even  if  only  a little 
better  understanding  and  action  result,  the  effort  and  experience  will  be  well  re- 
warded. 

1.  Present  the  familiar  situation,  “If  there  were  a ladder  standing  against  a 
building,  would  you  walk  under  it?”  Discuss  the  superstition  involved.  Make 
a list  of  other  superstitions  that  the  children  know.  Attempt  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  of  the  origin  of  a superstition. 

2.  Choose  one  or  two  superstitions  like  the  one  about  placing  a horsehair  in 
water  and  try  it  out  as  a scientific  experiment.  From  the  results,  draw  the 
obvious  conclusions  and  make  as  detailed  a comparison  as  possible  between 
superstition  and  fact. 

3.  Discuss  the  reasons  various  people  have  for  holding  on  to  superstitions. 

4.  Read  a pamphlet  on  the  fight  against  germs  to  get  an  understanding  of  the 
way  in  which  a scientist  works  to  combat  superstition.  Reports,  oral  or 
written,  would  be  appropriate. 

5.  With  the  background  of  some  of  the  learning  activities  already  given,  write 
and  discuss  how  to  go  about  proving  or  disproving  the  following  statements: 

a.  All  Orientals  are  sneaky. 

b.  Mexicans  are  dirty.  « 

c.  All  Scottish  people  are  stingy. 

Distant  groups  were  purposely  selected  for  this  first  try  at  developing  a 
scientific  way  of  judging  people.  Collecting  data  from  reliable  sources, 


1 See  Bibliography. 
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checking  all  facts,  stating  conclusions  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  facts— these 
things  should  be  done  carefully  without  formalizing  the  intellectual  process 
that  is  here  involved.  The  common  fault  of  generalizing  on  meager  informa- 
tion should  be  constantly  exposed  as  the  loose  talk  of  the  intolerant  and  the 
prejudiced. 

G.  Read  appropriate  portions  of  Races  of  Mankind,1  by  Ruth  Benedict  and 
Gene  YVeltfish,  to  get  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  meanings  of  race, 
religion,  and  nationality. 

7.  Make  reports  on  the  following  topics: 

a.  How  did  Hitler  use  false  ideas  about  race? 

b.  What  are  the  main  races  of  mankind? 

c.  Why  are  many  ideas  of  Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  Judaism  alike.-1 

(Use  One  God,1  by  Florence  Mary  Fitch.) 

d.  Why  are  there  so  many  different  nationality  groups  in  our  United 
States? 

8.  Make  drawings  of  racial  types.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  large  variations 
exist  among  the  members  of  any  one  race. 

9.  Mark,  on  a world  outline  map,  the  places  of  national  origin  of  the  parents 
of  the  children  in  the  school.  Graphs  could  also  be  made. 

10.  Test  the  accuracy  of  understanding  of  race,  religion,  and  nationality  by  ask- 
ing for  the  racial  identification  of  each  of  the  following: 


a. 

Chinese 

h. 

Buddhist 

o. 

Scottish 

b. 

Negro 

i. 

Porto  Rican 

p- 

Caucasian 

c. 

Jew 

i- 

F.nglishma  n 

q. 

Arabian 

d. 

Turk 

k. 

Mongoloid 

r. 

Japanese 

e. 

American 

1. 

Catholic 

s. 

Christian 

f. 

Hindu 

m. 

Mexican 

t. 

French 

g- 

Spaniard 

n. 

Mohammedan 

11.  Trace  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  master  race  from  about  1930  to  the 
present.  Relate  the  investigation  to  the  war  that  is  now  over. 

12.  Pose  two  questions  for  discussion: 

a.  Does  our  Constitution  allow  the  grouping  of  people  as  superior  or  in- 
ferior? Locate  and  read  the  portions  of  the  Constitution  that  prohibit 
this. 

b.  Are  there  Americans  who  prove,  by  what  they  say  and  do,  that  they  think 
other  Americans  are  inferior?  Discuss  experiences. 

13.  Collect  and  post  under  the  following  bulletin-board  headings  (a)  This  is 
America  and  (b)  This  is  Democracy , pictures  that  show  cooperation  or  true 
American  behavior.  Pictorial  magazines  and  newspapers  can  be  used  for 
this. 

Discuss  the  pictures  and  relate  what  they  show  concerning  the  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

14.  List  the  common  prejudices  that  pupils  know  about  cultural  groups  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Plan  how  to  get  at  the  facts  to  prove  or  disprove  a given  stereotype.  Personal 
investigation,  reading,  invited  outside  speakers,  invited  teachers  who  belong 
to  the  cultural  group  in  question,  and  films  are  suggested  as  learning  activi- 
ties. It  is  important  to  draw  definite  conclusions  in  written  or  oral  form: 
or  in  the  form  of  posters,  graphs,  or  scrapbooks. 

15.  Discuss  what  is  meant  when  a person  is  described  as  “being  different.’'  Point 
out  the  fact  that  “different”  doesn't  mean  superior  or  inferior. 


1 See  Bibliography. 
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C.  Let  the  Record  Speak  (The  use  of  cultural  differences  as  a means  of 

developing  intercultural  understanding) 

Your  class  is  a community.  In  many  ways  it  reflects  the  problems  that  concern 
our  city,  State,  and  nation.  Tensions  often  exist  both  within  and  among  cultural 
groups;  bad  feeling  may  be  above  or  below  the  surface;  pupils  may  or  may  not  be 
friendly  toward  each  other.  There  are  good  and  bad  leaders;  some  children  follow 
blindly,  others  show  some  independence  of  action.  Intelligence  is  endowed  variously 
—this,  too,  in  the  classroom  as  in  larger  communities,  leaves  its  mark  on  the 
intercultural  attitudes  that  young  people  acquire.  Some  have  enough  money,  others 
must  learn  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  it.  It’s  a tremendous  complex  of  differ- 
ences. The  teacher  is  faced  with  the  task  of  resolving  some  of  them. 

Further  complications  set  in  when  racial,  religious,  and  national  minorities  arc 
part  of  the  composite  scene.  It’s  a difficult  job  to  develop  democratic  behavior 
in  the  daily  personal  and  group  relationships  in  the  school  and  in  the  outside  com- 
munity. Yet,  this  job  must  receive  attention;  otherwise,  the  school  can  be  charged 
with  closing  its  eyes  to  an  urgent  fundamental  need.  Rights  and  responsibilities 
must  be  clearly  taught  and  understood.  Sympathy,  friendliness,  and  patience  must 
temper  the  relations  of  teachers  and  pupils.  An  appreciation  of  the  contributions 
of  different  cultural  groups  must  be  developed  through  learning  activities  that  are 
interesting  and  concrete  enough  to  influence  the  behavior  of  youngsters. 

Perhaps  the  following  suggestions  can  help  to  make  young  people  regard  each 
other  as  worthwhile  human  beings  so  that  America  will  keep  moving  toward  its 
ideals  of  humanity  and  justice. 

1.  Make  a survey  of  the  major  cultural  groups  represented  in  this  country, 
considering  when  and  why  they  came  here,  and  where  they  settled. 

2.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States,  locate  and  mark  concentrations  of 
different  groups.  Use  maps  of  your  town  for  the  same  purpose. 

3.  Make  graphs  showing: 

a.  Numbers  of  immigrants  to  this  country  over  periods  of  several  years 

b.  Numbers  of  immigrants  from  different  countries  of  the  world 

c.  Number  and  origin  of  foreign-born  citizens  living  in  this  country  at 
present 

d.  Composition  of  class  according  to  national  background 

4.  Study  immigration  tides  in  relation  to  the  demand  for  labor  when  America’s 
basic  industries  were  being  developed.  For  example: 

a.  Importation  of  Negro  slaves  from  Africa  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields  of 
the  South 

b.  Use  of  Chinese  coolie  labor  to  help  build  the  Western  railroads 

c.  Slavic  immigration  to  the  Allegheny  Valley  in  Pennsylvania  to  work  in 
the  iron  and  coal  mines,  and  in  the  steel  mills 

5.  Prepare  a program  of  songs  and  dances  from  different  cultural  groups.  Use 
native  costumes  if  they  can  be  obtained. 

6.  Compare  words  which  are  nearly  the  same  in  English  as  they  are  in  a foreign 
language. 

7.  Listen  to  recordings  of  music  written  by  members  of  groups  being  studied. 

8.  Listen  to  and  compare  recordings  of  folk  music  of  groups  being  studied. 

9.  Visit  art  museums  to  see  famous  works  of  art  of  the  native  country  of  each 
of  the  groups  under  consideration. 

10.  Look  at  paintings  done  by  Americans  of  various  racial  or  national  origins. 

11.  Make  a study  of  the  handicrafts  typical  of  certain  groups.  For  example,  the 
needlework  of  the  Italian  women,  the  pottery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

12.  Find  the  sources  of  some  poptdar  American  dishes  such  as  goulash,  corn 
bread,  spaghetti. 

13.  Make  designs  that  are  similar  in  motif  to  those  that  have  distinct  national 
character.  Apply  these  designs  to  handkerchiefs,  clothing,  curtains,  ceramics, 
and  tablecloths. 
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14.  Invite  speakers  from  various  intercultural  organizations  to  tell  of  the  con- 
tributions of  their  groups  to  American  life. 

15.  Prepare  an  exhibit  of  arts  and  handicrafts  typical  of  various  national  and 
racial  groups. 

16.  Read  and  discuss  poems  and  folk  tales  of  other  countries. 

17.  Discuss  the  effects  of  improved  transportation  and  communication  on  bring- 
ing people  together. 

18.  Discuss  the  effect  of  the  war  on  intercultural  understanding. 

19.  Let  children  make  scrapbooks  entitled 

a.  Famous  People  of  My  Race 

b.  People  Like  Me 

20.  Find  out  the  racial  and/or  national  background  of  famous  Americans  living 
today. 

21.  Discuss  motion  pictures  having  authentic  cultural  material.  If  possible  see 
some  outstanding  examples  of  this  type  of  picture. 

22.  Have  children  ask  parents  and  grandparents  to  tell  them  about  the  life 
they  led  in  other  countries  and  their  reasons  for  coming  to  the  United 
States. 

23.  Collect  and  compare  folk  tales  that  have  been  told  to  the  children  by  the 
adults  in  their  families.  These  may  also  be  compared  with  stories  that 
children  have  read. 

24.  Write  and  produce  a pageant  which  will  illustrate  the  contributions  that 
immigrants  have  made  to  the  United  States. 

25.  Arrange  a folk  festival  which  will  illustrate  folk  songs  and  dances  of  groups 
represented  in  class,  school,  or  neighborhood. 

26.  Visit  a Folk  Festival,  if  it  is  held  during  the  time  the  class  is  working  on 
this  topic. 

27.  Relate  economic  status  to  causes  of  prejudice.  Children  are  prejudiced  early 
by  quality  of  dress,  amount  of  spending  money  received,  and  kinds  of  homes 
their  classmates  live  in.  Adults  very  readily  classify  occupations  on  a scale 
of  desirability.  It  is  important  that  children  come  to  realize  that  all  honest 
work  makes  a necessary  contribution  to  society. 

28.  Have  pupils  correspond  with  children  in  other  lands.  (Use  facilities  of 
Junior  Red  Cross.) 

29.  Paint  a frieze  that  will  show  the  Americanization  of  an  immigrant  family. 
This  should  cover  at  least  two  generations. 

30.  Study  the  biographies  of  outstanding  representatives  of  the  cultural  groups 
under  consideration. 

31.  Visit  community  agencies,  churches,  stores,  markets,  restaurants,  inter- 
cultural agencies  which  serve  the  different  groups  in  the  city. 

32.  Use  bulletin  boards  or  scrapbooks  that  have  as  their  theme: 

a.  Who’s  Who? 

b.  Hall  of  Fame 

c.  Do  You  Know? 

33.  Use  any  current  radio  programs  which  are  pertinent  to  the  problem. 

34.  Study  the  achievements  of  members  of  different  groups  in  the  following 
fields: 

a.  Scientific  research 

(1)  Medicine 

(2)  Agriculture 

(3)  Industry 

(4)  Chemistry 

(5)  Communication 

(6)  Transportation 

b.  The  arts 

(1)  Music— classical  and  modern 

(2)  Literature 
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(3)  Painting 

(4)  Sculpture 

(5)  Architecture 

(6)  Interior  decorations— furniture,  rugs,  wall  paper,  draperies,  lamps, 
pictures,  and  other  decorative  articles 

(7)  Theater— playwriting,  acting,  stage  designing,  lighting 

(8)  The  dance 

(9)  Radio  and  motion  pictures 

(10)  Industrial  arts— textiles,  metals,  ceramics,  plastics 

(11)  Commercial  art 

c.  Government 

(1)  Local 

(2)  State 

(3)  National 


D.  Lei  Religion  Speak 

Children  are  aware  of  religious  differences.  It’s  a fact  that  even  the  very  young 
may  have  strong  religious  prejudices.  These  are  often  expressed  in  name-calling, 
formation  of  cliques  and  gangs,  and  fighting.  Yet  close  examination  of  the  spirit 
of  various  religions  will  reveal  many  elements  that  should  promote  rather  than 
destroy  unity. 

This  part  of  the  unit  presents  a few  learning  activities  that  might  be  used  to 
stimulate  thought  about  some  of  the  important  similarities  of  Protestantism, 
Catholicism,  and  Judaism.  No  more  than  that  is  intended. 

It’s  a job  to  be  done  delicately  and  with  sensitivity.  It’s  a job  that  adult  groups 
are  attempting  today.  We  in  the  schools  may  have  a part  in  helping  to  form 
desirable  interreligious  attitudes. 

1.  Make  a list  of  the  religious  groups  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

2.  Discuss  various  definitions  of  religion. 

3.  Discuss  standards  of  right  and  wrong  as  taught  in  every  religion.  Emphasize 
the  fact  that  all  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Protestants  worship  the  same  God 
and  base  their  principles  on  the  same  Ten  Commandments. 

4.  Some  children  may  wish  to  read  and  discuss  One  Cod 1 by  Florence  Mary 
Fitch. 

5.  Make  a collection  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  which  tell  of  inci- 
dents that  demonstrate  the  fact  that  members  of  one  religious  group  can 
work  with  and  help  those  of  another.  There  are  many  such  stories  being 
printed,  especially  those  relating  to  the  armed  forces. 

6.  Invite  a priest,  a minister,  and  a rabbi  to  visit  the  class  to  talk  to  the  children 
and  answer  their  questions. 

7.  Visit  a Jewish  Synagogue,  a Catholic  Church,  and  a Protestant  Church.  Ar- 
range, in  each  case,  to  have  the  rabbi,  priest,  or  minister  present  to  show  the 
children  around,  and  answer  their  questions. 

8.  Write  and  produce  plays  demonstrating  religions  living  together.  Plan  as- 
sembly programs  or  pageants  to  celebrate  Jewish  and  Christian  festivals  which 
occur  at  approximately  the  same  time  of  year. 

9.  Study  biographies  of  some  outstanding  religious  leaders  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  American  life. 

10.  Examine  prayers  and  hymns  used  by  members  of  different  faiths  for  points 
of  similarity. 

11.  Discuss  the  fact  that  many  of  the  early  settlers  came  to  this  country  for 
religious  freedom.  Visit  old  churches. 

12-  Examine  newspapers  and  magazines  for  examples  of  religious  tolerance  and 
intolerance  in  modern  times. 


1 See  Bibliography. 
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13.  Discuss  the  effects  of  intolerance  on  life  in  America. 

14.  Collect  and  display  pictures  of  the  interiors  of  churches  and  synagogues,  of 
various  religious  services  and  of  symbols  used  by  different  religious  groups. 

15.  Collect  copies  of  and  discuss  some  of  the  great  paintings  inspired  by  religion 
to  sec  how  religion  has  influenced  art. 

It).  Study  pictures  of  famous  stained-glass  windows  found  in  some  of  the  great 
churches  of  the  world  to  find  the  influence  of  common  beliefs  in  religion. 

17.  Have  children  make  designs  of  stained-glass  windows  using  religious  symbols. 

IS.  Listen  to  recordings  of  religious  music  by  famous  choruses,  and  discuss  the 
emotions  which  these  engender.  Include  Negro  spirituals. 

19.  Read  and  analyze  poems  which  present  ethical  standards  that  arc  expressed 
by  many  religions. 

20.  Study  poems  based  on  religious  legends. 

21.  Study  poems,  stories,  war  correspondents’  reports,  letters,  and  messages  from 
the  battle  fronts  which  express  religious  sentiments. 

22.  Point  out  that  no  one  can  be  a good  Catholic,  a good  Protestant  or  a good 
few  if  he  does  not  practice  “charity  for  all  and  malice  toward  none.’’ 


PARI  THREE 


Evaluation 

Are  We  Getting  Any  Results? 

Il  is  the  belief  of  the  writers  that  teachers  should  assume  a responsibility  for 
doing  work  on  this  vital  spot  in  social  relations.  This  resource  unit  is  offered 
as  a possible  help.  We  realize  that  many  people  have  successfully  worked  out 
their  own  techniques  and  materials.  For  others  who  recognize  a need  for  doing 
constructive  work  on  intercultural  education,  perhaps  what  we  suggest  will  be 
helpful. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  out  how  children  change  their  attitudes  and 
behavior  toward  people  of  other  races,  nationalities,  and  religions.  Testing  is 
usually  complex  and  often  unrelated  to  the  heart  of  the  problem— the  emotionally 
(barged  reactions  that  compel  people  to  cling  to  their  prejudices. 

Teachers  will  know— from  the  numerous  and  varied  interactions  among  pupils, 
spoken  and  unspoken,  change  in  facial  expression,  friendships  and  enmities  that 
are  acquired—  just  how  deep  or  superficial  are  the  misunderstandings  that  exist 
in  the  classroom.  This  is  the  evaluation  that  goes  on  continuously;  naturally  the 
evaluator,  the  teacher,  will  interpret  with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy. 

A teacher  should  feel  it  necessary  to  know  if  he  is  getting  anywhere  with  work 
that  has  been  stimulated  by  suggestions  taken  from  the  resource  unit.  The  in- 
formal, observational  kind  of  appraisal  has  already  been  recognized  as  important. 
The  writers  have  organized  other  materials  that  can  be  used  for  evaluation.  There 
will  follow  listings  of  situations,  right  and  wrong  concepts,  and  forms  of  prejudice 
that  may  be  used  as: 

1 . A basis  for  discussion 

2.  A means  of  securing  individual  or  group  written  reactions 

3.  A stimulation  for  research 

The  teacher  can  decide  how  to  use  what  will  follow;  and  should  feel  free  to  sup- 
plement with  his  own  material. 
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TYPES  OF  TESTING  FOR  THIS  UNIT 
I True  or  False 

1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  can  help  you  find  your  rights  as  a 
citizen. 

2-  Everything  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  carried  out  by  all 
Americans. 

3.  Nobody  pays  much  attention  to  the  Constitution  because  it  was  written  long 
ago. 

4.  A man  whose  parents  were  born  in  the  United  States  has  more  rights  than 
a foreign-born  citizen. 

5.  Our  democracy  is  perfect. 

6.  Our  democracy  is  becoming  better. 

7.  All  religions  are  entirely  different. 

8.  Many  people  are  friendly  towards  people  who  belong  to  different  religious 
or  racial  groups. 

9.  Different  kinds  of  people  should  live  in  separate  parts  of  the  city. 

10.  A master  race  would  help  to  give  us  good  leaders. 

11.  Only  the  English  have  helped  to  build  up  this  country. 

12.  History  should  tell  about  outstanding  leaders  only. 

13.  All  people  who  come  from  the  same  country  behave  in  the  same  way. 

14.  You  can  judge  a person  from  the  things  you  hear  about  him. 

15.  Once  you  have  formed  your  opinion  about  a person  you  should  never 
change  it. 

16.  One  way  of  checking  on  facts  about  any  group  of  people  is  to  use  good 
reference  books. 

17.  Another  way  of  checking  on  facts  about  a group  of  people  is  to  take  the 
word  of  someone  you  like. 

18.  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  worship  the  same  God. 

19.  If  enough  people  believe  a rumor,  then  it  must  be  true. 

20.  Poor  home  conditions  keep  people  from  making  the  best  of  themselves. 

21.  All  people  who  come  from  poor  homes  never  get  very  far  in  life. 

22.  The  real  cause  of  prejudice  is  fear. 

23.  Good  health  and  brightness  in  school  go  together. 

24.  Different  races  have  different  kinds  of  blood. 

25.  If  you  believe  in  a thing  for  a long  time,  it  must  be  true. 

26.  A superstition  is  a fact  but  no  one  can  prove  this. 

27.  The  main  races  of  mankind  are  Aryan  and  Jewish. 

28.  You  can  easily  judge  a race  of  people  from  the  actions  of  ten  people  who 
belong  to  that  race. 

29.  Some  people  have  no  prejudices. 

30.  All  prejudices  are  harmful. 

Note:  More  than  one  answer  is  possible  for  some  of  the  items  included  above. 

Differences  in  reactions  may  serve  as  a basis  for  worthwhile  discussion. 

II.  Test  on  Emotional  Reaction 


How  would  you  feel 

a.  Glad;  b.  Sorry;  c.  Angry;  d.  No  feeling  at  all 

IF? 

1.  You  found  out  that  three  girls  in  your  room  were  spreading  a false  rumor 
about  another  girl. 

2.  Someone  called  you  a name  that  showed  a lack  or  respect  for  your  religion. 

3.  Someone  called  a stranger  a name  that  showed  a lack  of  respect  for  his 
religion. 

4.  The  boys  in  your  class  refused  to  vote  for  a Jewish  boy  for  class  president. 

5.  A classmate  was  having  a party  and  had  invited  everyone  in  the  class  except 
a Negro  girl. 
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6.  Your  classmates  made  fun  of  a new  pupil  who  had  a strange  way  of  talking. 

7.  Your  class  was  made  up  of  members  of  six  national  and  three  religious 
groups,  and  they  got  alcng  very  well. 

8.  Your  class  wotdd  not  make  friends  with  a new  pupil  whose  nationality  was 
different  from  that  of  any  other  pupil  in  the  room. 

9.  You  overheard  a conversation  in  which  a man  said,  "All  foreigners  shotdd 
be  sent  back  to  the  country  they  came  from.” 

10.  You  found  out  that  a group  of  hoys  were  going  to  gang  up  on  one  boy  be- 
cause he  had  just  moved  into  the  neighborhood. 

11.  Everybody  lived  according  to  the  ideas  that  were  written  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

12.  All  people  were  treated  fairly  and  squarely. 

13.  The  people  who  believed  in  a superior  race  decided  that  their  idea  of  a 
superior  race  was  all  wrong. 

14.  America  became  a model  of  equality. 

15.  You  helped  to  clear  up  a misunderstanding  between  two  friends  of  yours. 

Note:  Here,  too,  opinions  will  vary,  and  there  are  no  absolute  answers  to  many 

questions. 


III.  Test  on  Tolerance 

What  would  you  do? 

a.  Nothing;  b.  Get  the  facts;  c.  Agree:  d.  Disagree;  e.  T ry  to  prevent  trouble; 
f.  Call  the  police;  g.  Fight;  h.  Ask  for  the  teacher’s  help. 

IF? 

1.  A boy  you  knew  said  that  Jews  did  not  believe  in  the  same  God  as  Christians. 

2.  A group  of  your  friends  said  things  about  a classmate  that  you  knew  were 
not  true. 

3.  You  argued  with  a friend  and  neither  one  of  you  was  convinced. 

4.  You  picked  up  a circular  and  on  it  were  printed  terrible  things  against  one 
group  of  Americans. 

5.  Your  friend  was  prejudiced  against  foreign-born  Americans. 

6.  Many  people  you  knew  refused  to  make  friends  with  you  because  your  re- 
ligion was  different  from  theirs. 

7.  Someone  said,  “Hitler  was  right!" 

8.  You  realized  you  had  a harmful  prejudice  and  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it. 

9.  You  had  a prejudice  against  certain  foods. 

10.  Someone  you  liked  was  ridietded  by  most  of  your  class  because  she  spoke 
with  a foreign  accent. 

Note:  Here,  too,  take  advantage  of  the  diversity  of  reaction  to  increase  under- 

standing. 


Suppose? 

1.  Four  candidates,  competing  for  the  office  of  council  president,  are  presented 
to  the  school.  One  candidate  is  Jewish;  three  are  Italian.  If  a pupil  votes 
for  the  Jewish  candidate  it  should  be  only  because: 

a.  The  candidate  is  Jewish. 

b.  The  candidate  seems  to  be  the  one  best  qualified. 

c.  The  Jewish  students  in  the  school  are  in  the  majority. 

d.  You  want  to  give  the  Jewish  candidate  a “break.” 

2.  A group  of  people  sitting  in  a trolley,  and  belonging  to  one  nationality  group, 
annoy  the  rest  of  the  people  by  loud  talking  and  laughing.  Would  you: 

a.  Think  to  yourself  that  all  people  of  that  nationality  group  are  the  same? 

b.  Try  to  forget  what  the  group  is  doing? 

c.  Try  to  think  about  other  people  in  that  national  group  who  are  well 
behaved? 
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3.  Trouble,  outside  the  school,  has  developed  between  two  racial  groups 
you: 

a.  Take  sides  immediately? 

b.  Take  sides  after  you  find  the  facts? 

c.  Keep  out  of  the  thing  altogether? 

d.  Try  to  get  the  two  groups  together, 

4.  A friend  whom  you  always  considered 


Would 


with  the  help  of  the  school? 
fair-minded  suddenly  shows 


by  his 
group. 


g- 

Note 


words  and  actions  that  he  has  a strong  prejudice  against  a racial 
Would  you? 

a.  Pay  no  attention  to  his  prejudice  because  of  your  friendship? 

b.  Try  to  find  out  what  has  caused  the  prejudice? 

c.  Try  to  soften  the  prejudice? 

d.  Give  up  your  friend,  hip  immediately'' 

e.  Give  up  your  friendship  if  the  prejudice  lasts? 

f.  Try  to  acquaint  your  friend  with  good  people  and  good  deeds  in  the 
racial  group  for  which  he  has  his  prejudice? 

Accept  your  friend’s  prejudice  and  adopt  it  as  your  own? 


Use  the  sample  situations  as  an  illustration  of  a technique  you  can  employ 


for  purposes  of  discussion  or  for  written  reactions. 


PART  FOUR 

Resources 

[Since  this  is  a unit  developed  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  resources 

naturally  reflect  that  area.] 

There  are  many  books,  magazines,  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  intercultural 
relations.  There  are  also  many  organizations  which  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  better  understanding  among  people  of  different  racial, 
religious,  and  national  backgrounds.  Literature  and  films  can  be  obtained  from 
many  of  these  organizations.  We  have  listed  here  books  which  are  available  at  the 
Pedagogical  Library  in  Philadelphia,  and  films  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Visual  Education  Department  and  conveniently  located  organizations.  Some  of  the 
books  we  have  listed  contain  excellent  bibliographies.  We  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion particularly  to  those  in  Americans  All,  published  by  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence and  Directors  of  Instruction  of  the  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  Get  Together  Americans  by  Rachel  Davis-DuBois. 
There  is  also  a very  complete  list  of  materials  in  the  Bibliography  File  of  the 
Pedagogical  Library  under  Intercultural  Education. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  for  Teachers 

Adamic,  Louis,  From  Many  Lands.  New  York,  Harper’s,  1940. 

Allard,  Alexander,  American  Counterpoint.  New  York,  John  Day,  1943. 

American  Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Freedom,  The  Genetic 
Bases  for  Democracy,  1939. 

—Races  in  a Democracy.  1939. 

Ashlf.y-Montacu,  Montague  Francis,  Man’s  Most  Dangerous  Myth— The  Fallacy 
of  Race.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1942. 

Benedict,  Ruth,  Race:  Science  and  Politics.  New  York,  Modern  Age,  1940. 

Benedict,  Ruth,  and  Weltfish,  Gene.  The  Races  of  Mankind.  New  York,  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlets,  1943. 

Boas,  Franz,  Race,  Language  and  Culture.  New  York,  Macmillan  Co..  1940. 

Brow'n,  Francis  J.,  Our  Racial  and  National  Minorities.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall, 
1937. 

Buck,  Pearl,  What  America  Means  to  Me.  New  York,  John  Day,  1943. 
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Bunchf,  R.  T.,  A World  View  of  Race.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Associates  in  Negro 
Folk  Education,  1936. 

Council  Against  Intolerance  in  \merica.  An  American  Answer  to  Intolerance.  1939. 

— We’re  All  Americans.  1941. 

Daiilbfkt,  Gunner.  Race,  Reason  and  Rubbish.  New  York,  Columbia  University 
l’ress,  1943. 

DuBois,  Raciiii  (Davis)  , Get  Together  Americans.  New  York,  Harper’s,  1943. 

E.mbree,  E.  R..  Brown,  America,  the  Story  of  a Tenth  of  the  Nation.  New  York, 
Viking  l’ress,  1943. 

Fairchild,  Henry  Pratt,  Immigrant  Backgrounds.  New  York,  J.  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Inc.  1927. 

Fitch,  Florence  Mary,  One  God.  New  York,  Lothrop,  1944. 

Kr.iNF.BERC,  Otto,  Race  Difference.  New  York,  Harper’s,  1935. 

Lasker,  Bruno,  Race  Attitudes  in  Children.  New  York,  Henry  Holt,  1929. 

Lee,  A.  M.,  and  Humphrey,  N.  D.,  Race  Riot.  New  York,  Drvden  Press,  1943. 

Linton,  Ralph,  The  Science  of  Man  in  the  World  Crisis.  New  York,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1945. 

I.ocke,  A.  L.,  and  Stern,  B.  J.,  When  Peoples  Meet.  New  York,  Progressive  Edu- 
cation Association,  1942. 

McWilliams,  Carey,  Brothers  Under  the  Skin.  Boston,  Little.  Brown  & Co..  1943. 

Myers,  Gustavus,  History  of  Bigotry  in  the  United  States.  New  York,  Random 
House,  1943. 

NEA  Department  of  Superintendence  and  Directors  of  Instruction,  Americans 
All.  1942. 

— Unity  Through  Understanding.  1942. 

Paulmier,  Hilak,  and  Schaufflf.r,  R.  IE.  Democracy  Days.  New  York,  Dodd 
Mead,  1942. 

Powdfrmaker,  Hortfnse,  Probing  Our  Prejudices.  New  York,  Harper’s,  1944. 

Reid,  I.  D.,  The  Negro  Immigrant.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1939. 

Sceiicke,  B.  J.,  Alien  Americans.  New  York,  Viking  Press,  1936. 

Survey  Graphic,  Calling  America.  1939. 

Syrkin,  Marie,  Your  School,  Your  Children.  New  York,  L.  B.  Fisher,  1944. 

Vickery,  W.  W.  and  Cole.,  S.  G.,  Intercultural  Education  in  American  Schools. 
New  York,  Harpers,  1943. 

Vickery,  W.  E.,  and  Tracer,  H.  G.,  One  Nation  Indivisible.  New  York,  State 
Council  of  Defense,  1942. 

White,  A.  M.  G.,  and  Tobitt,  Janet,  One  Act  Trips  Abroad.  New  York,  Dutton, 
1941. 

Yeisf.r,  Idabellf.,  The  Curriculum  As  An  Integrating  Force  for  Ethnic  Variations. 
Cambridge,  Harvard  University.  1944. 

Books  for  Children 

Addams,  J.,  Twenty  Years  At  Hull  House.  New  York,  Macmillan  Co..  1910. 

— The  Second  Twenty  Years  At  Hull  House.  New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1930. 

Beard,  Anne  E.,  Our  Foreign  Born  Citizens.  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  C.o., 
1922. 
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Bok,  Edward,  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1920. 

Chase,  Stuart,  and  Tylf.r,  Marian,  Mexico.  A Study  of  Two  American.  New 
York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1931. 

C.uthbert,  Marion,  We  Sing  America.  New  York,  Friendship  Press,  1936. 

DuBois,  Rachel  (Davis)  , The  Germans  in  American  Life.  New  York,  Nelson, 
1936. 

Eaton,  Alien  H..  Immigrant  Gifts  to  American  Life.  New  York,  Russell  Sage- 
Foundation,  1932. 

Fast,  Howard  Melvin,  Freedom  Road.  New  York,  Duell,  Sloan,  and  Pierce,  194-1. 

—Haym  Salomon  Son  of  Liberty.  New  York,  |.  Messner,  Inc.  1941. 

Fauset,  Arthur  Huff,  For  Freedom.  Philadelphia,  Franklin,  1927. 

Levint.fr,  Mrs.  Elma  C.,  In  Many  Lands.  New  York,  Black  Publishing  Co.,  1923. 

Shackleford,  Jane  Dabney,  Child’s  Story  of  the  Negro.  Washington,  Associated 
Publishers,  Inc.,  1936. 

Woodson,  C.  O.,  Negro  Makers  of  History.  Washington,  Associated  Publishers, 
1938. 


Songbooks 

Botsford,  Florence  Hudson,  Folk  So?igs  of  Many  Peoples.  Vols.  I and  II.  New 
York,  The  Woman’s  Press,  1921-1922. 

Canciones  Panamericanas,  Songs  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  Silver  Burdett,  1942. 

Dett,  R.  Nathaniel,  Ed.,  Religious  Folk  Songs  of  the  Negro.  Hampton,  Va., 
Hampton  Institute  Press,  1927. 

Deutsch,  Leonard,  Com.,  A Treasury  of  the  World’s  Finest  Folk  Songs.  New 
York,  Howell,  Soskin,  1942. 

Downes,  Olin,  and  Siecmeister,  Elie,  A Treasury  of  American  Song.  New  York, 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1943. 

Linscott,  Eloise  Hubbard,  Ed.,  Folk  Songs  of  Old  New  England.  New  York  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1939. 

Lomax,  J.  A.  and  Lomax  Alan,  Comp.,  American  Ballads  and  Folk  Songs.  New 
York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1934. 

—Our  Singing  Country.  New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1941. 

Sandburg,  Carl,  The  American  Songbag.  New  York,  Harcourt-Brace  and  Co.,  1927. 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik,  Willem,  and  Castagnf.tta,  Grace.  Folk  Songs  of  Many  Lands. 
New  York,  Simon  Schuster,  1938. 


Visual  Aids 

16mm.  Sound  Motion  Pictures  listed  in  1943  catalog  and  supplements  of  De- 
partment of  Visual  Education,  Philadelphia: 

Airplane  Changes  Our  World  Map  Mexican  Mural 
Argentina  Mexico,  Native  Arts  of  Old 

Arts  and  Crafts  of  Mexico  Navajo  Children 

Backward  Civilization  Navajo  Indians 

Belgium  the  Beautiful  New  England  Fishermen 

Brazil  People  of  Canada 

Children  of  China  People  of  Hawaii 

Children  of  Holland  (Supplement  No.  1)  People  of  Mexico 
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Children  of  Switzerland 
Chile 

Citizens  of  the  Future 
Coffee  Democracy 
Czechoslovakia 
French  Canadian  Children 
Good  Neighbors 
Highlights  of  1936  Olympics 
Holland  and  the  Dutch 
Indian  Temples 
Land  of  Mexico 
May  aland  Today 
Mexican  Children 


People  of  Western  China 
People  of  the  Congo 
Peru 

Peru  Faces  Today 
Poland 

Rio  the  Magnificent 
Roumania 
Rural  England 
Sons  of  Liberty 
Story  of  Dr.  Carver 
Story  of  Dr.  Jenner 
Wandering  Through  China 
Watussi  of  Africa 


Organizations  in  Philadelphia 

The  Committee  on  Race  Relations  lists  the  following,  a •>  izations  which 
are  doing  constructive  work  in  some  phase  of  intercultural  goi  activity.  Even 

though  the  list  is  incomplete,  it  may  be  helpful  for  ready  refei 


(Appropriate  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  can  be  used  i 


cal  areas.) 


Telephone 

American  Association  University  Women 

Address  

American  Federation  of  Labor 

Address  

American  Federation  Teachers 

Address  

American  Friends  Service  Committee 

Address  

Armstrong  Association,  Philadelphia 

Address  

Association  of  Philadelphia  Settlements 

Address  

Bedford  Center 

Address  

Catholic  Interracial  Council 

Address  

Chinese  Christian  Center 

Address  

Combined  Operations 

Address  

Committee  on  Living  Together 

Address  

Congress  Industrial  Organizations 

Address  

Cooperative  Federation,  Philadelphia  Area 

Address  

Council  Social  Agencies 

Address  
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Telephone 

Crime  Prevention  Association 

Address  

East-Central  Housing  Committee 

Address  

Elks’  Lodges 

Address  

Emergency  Aid  Pennsylvania 

Address  

Ethical  Society,  Philadelphia 

Address  

Evening  Bulletin  Folk  Festival  Association 

Address  

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 

Address  

Friends  Committee  on  Economic  Problems 

Address  

Friends  Neighborhood  Guild 

Address  

Friends  Social  Order  Committee 

Address  

Germantown-Chestnut  Hill  Flousing  Committee 

Address  

Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill  Interracial  Committee 
Address 

Girl  Scouts 

Address  

Hostel,  The 

Address  

Inter-Agency  Council  for  Youth 

Address  . 

Intercultural  Group 

Address  

International  House,  Philadelphia 

Address  

Mayor’s  Goodwill  Committee 

Address  

Media  Interracial  Fellowship 

Address  

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

Address  . 

Pennsylvania-Department  of  Public  Assistance— Philadelphia  County 
Address  

Pennsylvania  State  Negro  Council 

Address  

Philadelphia  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Address  

Philadelphia  Fellowship  Commission 

Address  
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The  following  eight  agencies  are  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Fellowship  Com- 
mission: 


Telephone 


Council  for  Equal  Job  Opportunity 

Address  

Fellowship  House 

Address  

Friends  Committee  on  Race  Relations 
Address  

International  Institute,  Philadelphia 

Address  

National  Association  for  Advancement  of  Colored  People 

Address  

National  Conference,  Christians  and  Jews,  Philadelphia 

Address  

Philadelphia  Federation  of  Churches 

Address  . . 


Philadelphia  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council 
Address  

Philadelphia  Housing  Association 

Address  

Philadelphia  Housing  Authority,  The 

Address  

Philadelphia  Volunteer  Weekend  Work  Camp 

Address  

Philadelphia  City— Welfare  Department— Bureau  of  Recreation 
Address  

Playground  and  Recreation  Association,  Philadelphia 
Address  

United  Nations  Council,  Philadelphia 

Address  

United  Peoples’  Action  Committee 

Address  

U.  S.  Government— Federal  Housing  Administration 

Address  

U.  S.  Government— Justice  Department 

Address  

U.  S.  Government— President’s  Committee  on  Fair  Employment 
Practices 

Address  

U.  S.  Government— War  Manpower  Commission 

Address  

U.  S.  Government— War  Relocation  Authority 

Address  

Woman’s  Interdenominational  Union 

Address  

Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
Address  

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Philadelphia 

Address  

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  Philadelphia 

Address  
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APPENDIX  C 

THE  POOR  SCHOLAR'S  SOLILOQUY1 

"No,  I’m  not  very  good  in  school.  This  is  my  second  year  in  the  seventh  grade, 
and  I’m  bigger  and  taller  than  the  other  kids.  They  like  me  all  right,  though,  even 
if  I don't  say  much  in  the  classroom ,-T>ecause  outside  I can  tell  them  how  to  do  a 
lot  of  things.  They  tag  me  around  and  that  sort  of  makes  up  for  what  goes  on 
in  school. 

"I  don’t  know  why  the  teachers  don’t  like  me.  They  never  have  much.  Seems 
like  they  don't  think  you  know  anything  unless  they  can  name  the  book  it  comes 
out  of.  I’ve  got  a lot  of  books  in  my  room  at  home— books  like  Popular  Science, 
Mechanical  Encyclopedia,  and  the  Sears’  and  Ward’s  catalogues— but  I don’t  very 
often  sit  down  and  read  them  through  like  they  make  us  do  in  school.  I use  my 
books  when  I want  to  find  something  out,  like  whenever  Mom  buys  anything 
secondhand  I look  it  up  in  Sear’s  or  Ward’s  first  and  tell  her  if  she’s  getting  stung 
or  not.  I can  use  the  index  in  a hurry. 

"In  school,  though,  we’ve  got  to  learn  whatever  is  in  the  book  and  I just  can’t 
memorize  the  stuff.  Last  year  I stayed  after  school  every  night  for  two  weeks 
trying  to  learn  the  names  of  the  Presidents.  Of  course  I knew  some  of  them  like 
Washington,  and  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  but  there  must  have  been  thirty  alto- 
gether, and  I never  did  get  them  straight. 

“I’m  not  too  sorry,  though,  because  the  kids  who  learned  the  Presidents  had  to 
turn  right  around  and  learn  all  the  Vice  Presidents.  I am  taking  the  seventh  grade 
over,  but  our  teacher  this  year  isn’t  so  interested  in  the  names  of  the  Presidents. 
She  has  11s  trying  to  learn  the  names  of  all  the  great  American  inventors. 

“I  guess  I just  can't  remember  names  in  history.  Anyway,  this  year  I’ve  been 
trying  to  learn  about  trucks  because  my  uncle  owns  three  and  he  says  I can  drive 
one  when  I’m  sixteen.  I already  know  the  horsepower  and  number  of  forward  and 
backward  speeds  of  twenty-six  American  trucks,  some  of  them  Diesels,  and  I can 
spot  each  make  a long  way  off.  It’s  funny  how  the  Diesel  works.  I started  to  tell 
my  teacher  about  it  last  Wednesday  in  science  class  when  the  pump  we  were  using 
to  make  a vacuum  in  a bell  jar  got  hot,  but  she  didn’t  see  what  a Diesel  engine 
had  to  do  with  our  experiment  on  air  pressure  so  I just  kept  still.  The  kids  seemed 
interested  though.  I took  four  of  them  around  to  my  uncle’s  garage  after  school  and 
we  saw  the  mechanic,  Gus,  tear  a big  truck  Diesel  down.  Boy,  does  he  know  his 
stuff! 

"I’m  not  very  good  in  geography  either.  They  call  it  economic  geography  this 
year.  We’ve  been  studying  the  imports  and  exports  of  Chile  all  week,  but  I couldn’t 
tell  you  what  they  are.  Maybe  the  reason  is  I had  to  miss  school  yesterday  because 
my  uncle  took  me  and  his  big  trailer  truck  down  state  about  200  miles,  and  we 
brought  almost  10  tons  of  stock  to  the  Chicago  market. 

“He  had  told  me  where  we  were  going,  and  I had  to  figure  out  the  highways  to 
take  and  also  the  mileage.  He  didn’t  do  anything  but  drive  and  turn  where  I 
told  him  to.  Was  that  fun!  I sat  with  a map  in  my  lap  and  told  him  to  turn  south, 
or  southeast,  or  some  other  direction.  We  made  seven  stops,  and  drove  over  500 
miles  round  trip.  I’m  figuring  now  what  his  oil  cost,  and  also  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  truck— he  calls  it  depreciation— so  we’ll  know  how  much  we  made. 

"I  even  write  out  all  the  bills  and  send  letters  to  the  farmers  about  what  their 
pigs  and  beef  cattle  brought  at  the  stockyards.  I only  made  three  mistakes  in  17 
letters  last  time,  my  aunt  said,  all  commas.  She’s  been  through  high  school  and 
reads  them  over.  I wish  I could  write  school  themes  that  way.  The  last  one  I had 
to  write  was  on,  "What  a Daffodil  Thinks  of  Spring,”  and  I just  couldn't  get  going. 


1 Courtesy  of  Department  of  Visual  Education,  University  of  Florida. 
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“I  don’t  do  very  well  in  school  in  arithmetic  either.  Seems  I just  can’t  keep  my 
mind  on  the  problems.  We  had  one  the  other  day  like  this: 

"If  a r)7-foot  telephone  pole  falls  across  a cement  highway  so  that  17  3/li  feet 
extend  from  one  side  and  119/17  feet  from  the  other,  how  wide  is  the  highway?” 

“That  seemed  to  me  like  an  awfully  silly  way  to  get  the  width  of  a highway.  I 
didn’t  even  try  to  answer  it  because  it  didn’t  say  whether  the  pole  had  fallen  straight 
across  or  not. 

“Even  in  shop  I don't  get  very  good  grades.  All  of  us  kids  made  a broom  holder 
and  a bookend  this  term  and  mine  were  sloppy.  I just  couldn't  get  interested.  Mom 
doesn’t  use  a broom  anymore  with  her  new  vacuum  cleaner,  and  all  of  our  books 
are  in  a bookcase  with  glass  doors  in  the  parlor.  Anyway,  I wanted  to  make  an  end 
gate  for  my  uncle's  trailer,  but  the  shop  teacher  said  that  meant  using  metal  and 
wood  both,  and  I’d  have  to  learn  how  to  work  with  wood  first.  I didn’t  see  why, 
but  I kept  still  and  made  a tie  rack  at  school  and  the  tail  gate  after  school  at  my 
uncle’s  garage.  He  said  I saved  him  ten  dollars. 

“Civics  is  hard  for  me,  too.  I've  been  staying  after  school  trying  to  learn  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  for  almost  a week,  because  the  teacher  said  we  couldn’t 
be  good  citizens  unless  we  did.  I really  tried,  because  I want  to  be  a good  citizen. 
I hate  to  stay  after  school,  though,  because  a bunch  of  us  boys  from  the  south 
end  of  town  have  been  cleaning  up  the  old  lot  across  from  Taylor’s  Machine  Shop 
to  make  a playground  out  of  it  for  the  little  kids  from  the  Methodist  Home.  I 
made  the  jungle  gym  from  old  pipe,  and  the  guys  made  me  Grand  Mogul  to  keep 
the  playground  going.  We  raised  enough  money  collecting  scrap  this  month  to 
build  a fence  clear  around  the  lot. 

“Dad  says  I can  quit  school  when  I am  fifteen,  and  I am  sort  of  anxious  to  be- 
cause there  are  a lot  of  things  I want  to  learn  to  do,  and,  as  my  uncle  savs,  I’m  not 
getting  any  younger.” 
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All  youth  need  to  develop  and  maintain  good  health  and  physical 
fitness. 
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VI— Science 

All  youth  need  to  understand  the  scientific  method,  the  influence 
of  science  on  human  life,  and  the  main  scientific  facts  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  world  and  of  men. 
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VIII— Leisure 

All  youth  need  to  be  able  to  use  their  leisure  time  well  and  budget 
it  wisely,  balancing  activities  that  yield  satisfaction  to  the  individual 
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X— Language 

All  youth  need  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  express  their  thoughts 
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Have  the  questions  helped  you  to  know  that  your  problems  and 
needs  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  other  people  of  your  age? 
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INQUIRY  ON  STUDENT  NEEDS 

OPINIONS  OF  TEACHERS  USING  THE  FORM 
Percentage  Responses 


1.  Will  the  use  of  the  inquiry  give  teachers  a greater  awareness 
of  pupil  needs  and  problems? 

Y 98 

N 1 

? 1 

2.  Will  the  use  of  the  inquiry  help  teachers  better  to  understand 
pupils  as  individuals? 

Y 93 

N 1 

? 

3.  Should  an  awareness  of  pupil  needs  and  problems  develop,  in 
turn,  the  selection  of  learning  activities  and  subject  matter  to 
provide  better  for  them? 

Y 73 

N 1 

? 26 

4.  Should  the  number  of  questions  be  increased? 

Y 11 

N 77 

? 12 

5.  Are  there  questions  in  the  inquiry  form  which  you  believe  are 
not  desirable? 

Y 6 

N 86 

? 8 

6.  Do  the  ten  statements— work,  health,  citizenship,  home,  thrift, 
science,  appreciation,  leisure,  other  people,  language,  include 
all  of  the  needs  which  schools  can  meet? 

Y 96 

N 2 

? 2 

7.  Has  this  form  been  interesting  to  you? 

Y 96 

N 2 

? 2 

8.  What  comments  do  you  care  to  make? 

Typical  Comments 

"Results  should  lie  tabulated  and  steps  taken  to  improve  certain  situations  locally.” 

"Teachers  alone  cannot  remedy  some  of  the  situations  evidenced  on  the  incpiiry.” 

‘‘The  questions  will  he  of  great  value  in  revising  our  school  curriculum.” 

‘ This  has  given  me  a better  insight  concerning  my  pupils  and  has  served  as  a 
stimulus  to  follow  up  on  these  questions.” 

“By  studying  the  answers  of  each  child  I will  be  able  to  give  him  more  help  in 
his  adjustment  problems. 

“Many  answers  given  by  students  show  a definite  need  for  a life  adjustment 
program.” 

“This  will  aid  the  student  in  his  general  school  and  home  life.” 

“I  would  like  to  see  more  work  done  of  a self  evaluating  type.” 

“Study  by  administrators  will  prove  helpful.” 
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“The  students  lack  judgment.  They  take  themselves  too  seriously.  They  are  in- 
clined to  feel  less  and  less  responsible  for  their  success  or  failure.” 

“Insufficient  time  and  an  overloaded  schedule  keep  me  from  handling  individual 
problems  as  I should.” 

“I  wish  we  could  have  faculty  meetings,  learn  the  results  of  the  survey,  study  the 
problems,  and  plan  what  may  be  valuable  solutions.” 
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